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ABOUT THE LEPERS—ONCE MORE. 


[We owe to the readers of ‘Blackwood,’ whose hearty sympathy 
with, and ready response to, the painful revelations made by Colonel 
Knollys regarding the melancholy condition of the lepers at Robben 
Island, Cape of Good Hope, in this Magazine in September 1889, have 
so greatly contributed to the change, the following gratifying account 
of the improved condition of these unhappy sufferers. Both Britain and 
the Cape Colony owe a debt of gratitude to Colonel Knollys, whose 
kindly intervention has removed a dark blot upon the common humanity 


of both countries.—Ep. B. M.} 


LITTLE more than a year has 
elapsed since a paper was pub- 
lished in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
—September 1889—in which was 
described the deplorable condition 
of the lepers on Robben Island, 
eight miles from Cape Town. The 
subject was taken up by the daily 
press, and aroused a considerable 
amount of attention and animad- 
version throughout England, which 
was re-echoed in South Africa. 
The Cape authorities were sharply 
called to the bar of public opinion 
for their alleged shortcomings ; 
an entirely new system of local 
administration was inaugurated ; 
and in response to numerous public 
appeals, large contributions, chietly 
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in kind but also in money, were 
forwarded for the alleviation of the 
sufferers. And now having re- 
turned to Cape Town, I again ask 
you to grant me space whereby I 
may inform generous sympathisers, 
and still more generous donors, to 
what extent their efforts have 
availed to lighten, permanently or 
temporarily, the miseries of those 
who, taken altogether, may with- 
out exaggeration be described as 
the most grievously afflicted in 
body of any human beings on the 
face of the earth. 

The small tug-boat, which now 
plies thrice instead of twice a-week, 
once more conveys me across the 
rough arm of the sea. The melan- 
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choly aspect of the flat, sterile, 
withered-looking island, arouses, as 
before, a shiver of dreariness ; but 
scarcely have the wading convicts 
staggered with me through the 
foaming surf to the beach, ere I 
become aware of a certain indefin- 
able brightness and business en- 
tirely at variance with my former 
experience. There are small ac- 
cumulations of material which 
betoken work in progress; there 
is a hum among the groups of 
lookers-on, hitherto wont to be 
gloomily silent; there are some 
newly erected hut offices, where 
clerks and employees, scuttling 
about as busy as bees, show that 
they have a press of work to per- 
form, and that they are eager in 
performing it; best of all, there 
are numerous parcels of books, 
newspapers, clothing, and eatable 
luxuries strewing the beach, and 
bearing evidence of the thought- 
fulness of many quiet English 
homes for far-off sufferers. By- 
and-by the new governor, Dr 
Dixon, comes with a ready offer 
to show me over every building in 
his dominions. It is important to 
explain that on this, as on pre- 
vious occasions, I examined the 
establishment in its ordinary work- 
aday condition; that I was suf- 
fered to pry into every corner and 
crevice as minutely as though I 
were conducting a barrack inspec- 
tion, and to cross-examine whom 
I listed, almost after the fashion 
of an Old Bailey counsel. I walk 
into the large, out-of-doors, leper 
enclosure, no longer unkempt and 
strewn with bits of abomination, 
but tidily swept, bordered with a 
few flowers in pots, and bright- 
ened with geranium beds on the 
outside. In the centre has arisen 


an amply large cookhouse, as a 
substitute for the higgledy-piggledy 
kitchen erstwhile shared with the 
Moreover, at four every 


lunatics. 
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afternoon a bell announces that 
the lepers can here get as much 
hot water as they please for ablu- 
tion purposes, whereas formerly 
scarcely a drop was, practically, 
attainable. Next I make straight 
for those two vilest wood-and- 
plaster tenements, which formed 
the gravamen of last year’s 
indictment. I may here ob- 
serve that Cape Town inhabit- 
ants, who admitted or forgave the 
original strictures, continue in- 
censed at my description of the 
“large loathsome snakes crawling 
over the mud floor in search of 
mice.” Nevertheless all I stated 
was perfectly true, and I cannot 
give up a single snake. No pos- 
sible efforts can render these two 
hovels fit for human habitation. 
The fiat for their destruction has 
gone forth, but it can only be 
carried into effect when additional 
accommodation shall have been 
provided in the new hospital—of 
which more anon—and meanwhile 
much, very much, has been done 
to render them less Gehenna-like, 
more decent, and more cheerful. 
In the better description of wards 
I stand amazed at the change, 
which is as from darkness to light 
—almost to sunshine. Where are 
the fotor and the foulness, the 
dirt and the dismalness, the ugly 
squalor and the shocking absence 
of hospital requirements, charac- 
teristic of 1889? all vanished, and 
the converse features substituted, 
as it were by a wave of the magic 
wand of duty, orderliness, and 
pity. The ward reminds me of 
a well-prepared soldier’s hut at 
Christmastide. The broom and 
scrubbing -brush, soap and _ var- 
nish, have wrought a clean basis. 
Abundance of bedding, bed-linen, 
and hospital furniture goes far to 
supply what is essential to the 
wellbeing of the stricken; coloured 
prints, illuminated texts, and va- 
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rious little craftinesses of adorn- 
ment, render the rooms so bright 
and cheerful that for a moment 
we are beguiled into forgetfulness 
of the awful normal condition and 
dread earthly doom of the occu- 
pants. Other departments show 
an almost corresponding improve- 
ment. The laundry, which used 
to exist in little more than theory, 
is steaming with hot-water vats, 
wherein leper washermen are 
stirring up masses of leper cloth- 
ing ; the schoolroom bears an air 
of “comfortable tuition ; ; and close 
at hand is an “expense” store, 
crammed with comforts and cloth- 
ing, many excellent articles of 
which latter have been manufac- 
tured by the lepers themselves. 
Another room is crowded with 
literature of every description, 
chiefly supplied from England, and 
only waiting the leisure of the 
acting librarian for cataloguing 
and issue. But the climax of ap- 
proval is attained when we inspect 
the new hospital, which is in a 
fairly advanced stage of progress. 
Excellent in general plan, in de- 
tail, and in site, it is being built 
with island stone by island con- 
victs, and forms one of a proposed 
group of five erections, each of 
which will accommodate about 
forty lepers; for it is reasonably 
considered that the separate-build- 
ing system is especially advan- 
tageous for this nature of ma- 
lady. The date of opening will 
fitly constitute a fresh era for 
Robben Island. 

A word now as to the entirely 
new machinery of administration, 
whereby such remarkable reforms 
have been brought so speedily to 
pass. The Cape Government has 
been happy indeed in its selection 
of a new Governor-in-Chief—Dr 
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Dixon—of the territory, compris- 
ing lunatics, lepers, and convicts. 
Eager to remedy evils, yet cautious 
in ignoring well-established prac- 
tical principles, with all the char- 
acteristics of a highly educated 
gentleman and an able adminis- 
trator, he seems to have infused 
his spirit into all the staff under 
him. He is ably seconded by Mr 
Fitch, whom I can best describe 
as “captain of the company ” 
of lepers, a newly created post. 
Public opinion fully approves of 
the nomination of the new junior 
surgeon, and the religious minis- 
trations are carried out by a new 
resident Protestant clergyman, an 
assistant Protestant clergyman 
acquainted with the Dutch lan- 
guage, and a Roman Catholic 
priest, who visits the island at 
intervals. The former clergyman 
has retired on a pension. The re- 
ligious census of the island com- 
prises— 


Church of England, . 3815 
Dutch Reformed Chur ch, . . <° 
Roman Catholics,! . 60 


Various, including Jews, Mussul- 


mans, unknown, atheists, &c., 268 


Representing a total population 
of . i ‘ ‘ : . 716 


A significant increase of about 166 
since last year. 

My diagnosis of the present con- 
dition of the leper institution is, 
however, as yet lacking in its most 
important element—the evidence 
of the patients themselves. Ap- 
parently the governor is quite as 
anxious as myself that it should 
be untrammelled, and henceforth 
he leaves me to wander about the 
wards, alone if I like, to search 
and to question with the most abso- 
lute freedom. The total number 
of lepers on Robben Island at this 





1T fear, however, that the interests of the Roman Catholics are inadequately 
represented. 
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date is 109, of whom 26 are 
women, 15 children, and 68 adult 
males. Since January the mor- 
tality has been 28. Many of my 
last year’s friends are dead, and 
many are in a condition worse 
than death ; but “there are still 
some few remaining, who remind 
me of their past ”—their dreadful 
past, perhaps more dreadful by its 
contrast to the brighter present. 
Some familiar faces greet me with 
a smile which betokens a conscious- 
ness that our talk will be of a 
pleasant nature— smiles are rare 
among lepers. ‘“ We are much 
happier ; everything is changed, 
and everything is better. People 
now take a great deal of trouble 
about us. Will you thank those 
in England who have been so 
kind,” is the burden of their com- 
munications, with hardly a dis- 
sentient voice. Then they explain 
that each patient is now provided 
with four shirts, towels, socks, 
outer clothing which no longer 
consists of garments discarded by 
the lunatics, and plenty of good 
clean bed-linen. “I assure you, 
sir,” said to me, apart, the old 
blue-jacket leper to whose other 
affliction impending blindness has 
been added—*“ we now have every- 
thing we really require ; we want 
for nothing.” I walk about the 
wards, and from bedside to bed- 
side ; there is still the same unan- 
imity. Finally, I stumble across 
a new arrival who describes his 
case to the following purport, the 
accuracy of which circumstances 
enable me to verify: ‘My name 
is Richard Jeffery. I was for- 
merly a sergeant in the Royal Ar- 
tillery, and served for one year 
eight months in the Crimea in 
No. 2 Company No. 2 Battalion, 
which for a time was commanded 
by Captain Hamley—now, I be- 
lieve, a general. I was in the 
Right Attack, received the medal 


and two clasps, and after nine 
years’ service purchased my dis- 
charge—of course without a pen- 
sion.” I observed his soldier- 
like arranged kit, plus a Testa- 
ment and small Shakespeare, and 
in military parlance and fashion 
abruptly asked, ‘Any complaints?” 
Involuntarily he half started to 
“attention” with ‘ None, sir;” 
and then, smiling at my little 
trick, he added earnestly, “No, 
indeed, sir; I have everything I 
want. I am well taken care of ; 
you can do nothing for me.” 

My third tour through the wards 
was made for the purpose of dis- 
tributing a large supply of Fort- 
num «& Mason’s bonbons, which 
the Princess of Wales had desired 
me to deliver with messages of 
sympathy from her. It was ne- 
cessary to make a selection of 
patients, and I considered the first 
undoubted claimants were the chil- 
dren ; then to go to the other ex- 
treme, the very aged—one recipi- 
ent was ninety-five years old ; then 
I scrutinised the worst cases. If 
for a few moments I dwell on the 
charnel - house features of these 
“worst cases,” it is not for the 
purpose of piling up horrors, but 
that the reader may be reminded 
that in spite of all alleviations and 
palliations, the well-known quota- 
tion may here be truly paraphrased, 
* Disguise thyself as thou wilt, Lep- 
rosy, still, still thou art an unspeak- 
ably dreadful draught ”—a draught 
which calls for every kindly wile, 
the bitterness of death to soften 
and beguile. I offer a box of choc- 
olate to yon leper whose limbs are 
corroding away under the anzsthe- 
tic form. Lepers are habitually 
torpid in their movements and im- 
passive in their gestures, and this 
patient one would suppose to be 
almost “past feeling” — yet an 
ejaculation of pleasure escapes him, 
and the handless stumps of his 
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withered arms fumble with impo- 
tent though eager haste at the 
prized present. Another case is 
still more piteous. The whole of 
his face is a combination of tume- 
faction and corrosion—#in fact, 
every feature is merged into a mass 
of living-dead disease, and scarcely 
bears the semblance of a human 
countenance. Yet there seems to 
flit over him a gleam of gladness 
at the present and the message. 
His voice has almost forsaken him ; 
but as I bend down to catch some 
scarcely articulate sounds, I learn 
that he is faltering accents of grat- 
itude and blessing on the Princess 
of Wales. After the distribution 
had been completed, I observed 
that all who were not bed-ridden 
were hastily shuffling out of the 
wards with some set purpose, and 
were forming a group in the court- 
yard. Ina few moments they be- 
gan to raise their voices in cheers 
for the sender of the presents, and 
truly the acclamation was singular 
—probably unprecedented. About 
sixty tottering lepers, ranging from 
twelve to ninety-five, some maimed, 
some halt, some partly blind, some 
fearfully distigured, and all smit- 
ten with the fell curse of their 
dread malady, in common spon- 
taneous accord manifested their 
gratitude by shouts, or, where 
shouts were beyond their strength, 
by broken words, or by waving 
their withered limbs—their grati- 
tude, without an idea that the 
expression of it would ever reach 
the ears of the Princess to whom 
it was addressed. 

Another foremost point on which 
I am anxious to report is the re- 
ceipt and distribution of the sup- 
plies for the lepers, which have 
been so freely poured in from 
England. The principal store- 
house is in Cape Town, where has 
been accumulated a curious collec- 
tion of literature, tea, tobacco, 
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games, toys, sweetmeats, sewing 
materials, and bright clothing. A 
careful examination of the volumes 
revealed some singular instances 
of lack of judgment on the part 
of a few of the donors. Piles of 
manuscript sermons ; some novels, 
the chief characteristic of which 
is their uncleanness ; abstruse, 
dry-as-dust theological tomes in 
Latin, interspersed with Greek 
notes; and several copies of 
Paley’s ‘Evidences of Christian- 
ity.’ My previous efforts to check 
the influx of Paley have been 
quite fruitless. I had supposed 
that after the Bible ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ is the most widely dif- 
fused book extant. I am now, 
however, disposed to award the 
palm to Paley’s ‘Evidences.’ From 
the main magazine supplies are 
constantly carried over to Robben 
Island, and on the occasion of one 
of my recent visits I noticed three 
ladies actively employed in sort- 
ing them for delivery to special 
patients. Furthermore, among 
various useful and valuable pres- 
ents I may mention a harmonium, 
a sewing-machine, which gives 
great delight, a magic-lantern, and 
a great number of wicker easy- 
chairs, in which the lepers were 
basking in the sun, to their evi- 
dent contentment. The generous 
contributors in England may rest 
assured that their gifts have been 
utilised with care and discretion. 
Indeed I find myself bound, sorely 
against my will, to make the re- 
quest, which will entail on me 
some local odium, “stay your hand,” 
though not your sympathy. We 
have enough for the lepers, at pre- 
sent at least ; when we need again 
I will ask again. Meanwhile this 
will not, I trust, deter present- 
giving people—I mean those who 
have contracted the habit of giv- 
ing over and over again—from 
continuing their welcome contri- 
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butions to the ‘Sufferers’ Aid 
Society.” This beneficent asso- 


ciation, which is so kindly pre- 
sided over by Lady Loch, and 
whereof the indefatigable secre- 
tary is Miss Boyes, comprises 
within its action lepers, lunatics, 
and chronic sick. 

I had heard that the female 
lepérs were much dissatisfied at 
my delay in paying them a visit, 
and in response to the tacit re- 
minder which they sent me in the 
shape of a spray of forget-me-nots, 
I betake myself to their wards, 
situated one and a half mile from 
the main establishment. Simul- 
taneously with my arrival, a rough 
cart drives up, conveying a fresh 
patient from Cape Town—a poor 
old shrunken, formless female, in 
an advanced state of anesthetic 
leprosy, who is unable to walk, 
and of whom a lad catches hold in 
his arms and carries inside with as 
much ease as though she were a 
bundle of clouted rags. Her con- 
dition cannot possibly be worsened 
—it must needs be bettered by her 
admission to a refuge which has 
always possessed a creditable supe- 
riority over the male asylum, and 
whereof the sole substantial lament 
of the inmates is that of Sterne’s 
starling, “We can’t get out.” 
Here however, as elsewhere, im- 
portant reforms have been carried 
into effect since England raised a 
ery of protest twelve months ago. 
Clothes and comforts, wards and 
offices have been furbished up; 
additional occupations and amuse- 
ments have been provided; and I 
stand in a strange scene, which 
would be grotesque were it not 
gruesome, and would raise a smile 
were there not the more appro- 
priate alternative of a sigh. The 
sun is glinting into the cheerful 
ward from off the bright waters of 
Table Bay. There is a handless 
leper proudly showing me how well 
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she can stitch by ingeniously util- 
ising some knobs on her stumps, 
which indicate the curious retro- 
cession of her finger-nails; her 
emulous sisters—for even here 
“Pride attends us still”—claim 
my admiration for their gaudy 
patchwork petticoats; another 
female, whom I could have sworn 
to be forty, but who I ascertain is 
only eight, is setting in motion an 
automatic toy, to the interest and 
wonderment of cripples whom I 
should estimate at sixty, but who 
certainly are under thirty. Jack, 
aged six, an angel of beauty in 
feature, voice, and manner, but 
smitten on his tender cheek with 
the destroying taint, is seated on 
the floor with a child companion, 
the two investigating recent pres- 
ents of toys and sweetmeats with 
an earnest expression which is 
startling in its sadness; while, to 
crown all, another leper girl is de- 
lightedly turning the handle of an 
organ which is giving forth the old 
familiar strains of “ Robin Adair.” 
Unlike the men, the women seem 
fairly happy — probably because 
occupation in needlework or in 
some female fussiness prevents 
them brooding over their misery. 
I observe that a cracked piece of 
looking-glass is highly prized, and 
suggest that I might make a pres- 
ent of half-a-dozen mirrors; but a 
lady wisely whispers to me “ Bet- 
ter not: why bring home to each 
individual the dire disease of her 
own countenance /” 

In concentrating our interest on 
the Robben Island institute, there 
is some danger lest we should lose 
sight of the far more important 
general question of leprosy in 
South Africa, which, with its pre- 
sent prevalence and unchecked 
rate of increase, bids fair to be- 
come the very hotbed of the dis- 
ease throughout the world. It is 
quite certain that the recent com- 
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putation of 650 in the colony is 
preposterously under the mark: 
it is uncertain whether the num- 
ber should be doubled or trebled. 
Cape Town itself abounds with 
cases in the incipient stage, and 
others are scattered throughout 
the provinces. Many are em- 
ployed in services which bring 
them into perilous contact with 
the healthy population, and all 
freely wander about at large. In- 
deed, as a local doctor remarked 
to me, there is more risk of con- 
tagion in Cape Town than in Rob- 
ben Island. Such audacity of sui- 
cidal neglect may be traced to two 
causes : first, the Colonial Govern- 
ment hesitates to attempt to pass 
the heartrending but absolutely 
indispensable Segregation Bill, 
which would affect a considerable 
number of well-to-do Boer families ; 
secondly, the expense of the logi- 
cal sequence of such a bill—viz., 
adequate establishments for the 
increased number of pauper pa- 
tients. Meanwhile the medical 
authorities are merely nibbling at 
the question, and it would appear 
that some part of the National 
Leprosy Fund in England should 
be utilised by the instant despatch 
to South Africa of scientists who 
would impartially, energetically, 
and on the spot investigate the 
origin, spread, and treatment of 
the disease. Pending such re- 
liable information, I venture to 
lay before your readers the mini- 
mum of local admissions which are 
quite indisputable, and which have 
been evolved after wordy and 
contradictory conflict. Leprosy 
can be, and frequently is, trans- 
missible as the result of association 
with the infected. Its favourable 
development is due to local and 
climatic causes, which are at pres- 
ent obscure. Of all predisposing 
influences, however, none equal in 
strength that of heredity. With 
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our present knowledge leprosy is 
incurable and ultimately fatal, 
though judicious medical treat- 
ment may often delay the final 
issue. The following, among many 
cases within my cognisance, are 
confirmatory of the above, and 
illustrate the capricious nature of 
the malady. 

1. Jeffery (see ante), now seventy- 
one years old. After leaving the 
army, he worked as gardener for 
thirty years in the most healthy 
localities in South Africa. He 
emphatically asserts that during 
the whole of that period he never 
had the slightest, even indirect, 
association with lepers. Yet one 
and a half year ago the disease 
made its undoubted appearance 
in the rarely combined form of 
anesthetic and tubercular leprosy. 

2. “Jack” (see ante), aged six, 
was brought two years ago to 
Robben Island with his leprous 
mother, since dead. He was then 
apparently a type of childish 
soundness and beauty of body. 
Six months ago the fatal swelling 
of leprosy appeared on his cheek. 

3. W. L., aged eighteen, born 
in the colony of English parents ; 
has had the disease for four years, 
but though surrounded for some 
time by various members of 
his family, none contracted the 
disease. 

4. W. R., Dutch, aged seventy- 
eight, in an advanced stage of the 
anesthetic form. Four of his 
children died of leprosy, but in his 
own case the malady did not de- 
velop itself until he was advanced 
in years. 

On ‘the other hand, a whole 
legion, comprising doctors, clergy- 
men, warders, nurses, &c., have 
lived for years in Robben Island, 
in more or less direct communica- 
tion with the lepers, without having 
contracted the disease. 

To sum up the contrast in 
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Robben Island between 1889 and 
1890: it is often argued that a 
general outburst of even righteous 
wrath is a mere flash in the pan— 
is invariably evanescent ; but the 
last twelve months’ history of the 
island furnishes a remarkable illus- 
tration of the occasional power of 
English outspoken public opinion 
in remedying some evils which 
can be reached in no other man- 
ner. For years the condition of 
the lepers had been growing worse 
and worse; clergy and laity were 
unanimous in practically ignoring 
a flagrant wrong existing under 
their very eyes, until it seemed as 
though naught remained for the 
miserable sufferers, less fortunate 
than their brethren in Molokai, 
but to wring their hands in all the 
anguish of despair. At last a 
fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances—should I not rather say 
that mysterious providence which 
men nickname chance, arouses 
public attention and public indig- 
nation. After the first natural 
impulse of the Cape Town author- 
ities to demur to the justice of 


Tue Castie, Care Town, 
Oct. 1890. 


the accusation, they betook them- 
selves to examination and repar- 
ation, with a frankness and an 
earnestness which we occasionally 
find in a generous-minded individ- 
ual but rarely indeed in a com- 
munity. Errors have been freely 
admitted, money has been freely 
spent, and an Inferno which was 
an odious blot on the Cape Colony 
has, in the space of a year, been 
transformed into a benevolent in- 
stitution which bids fair to become 
a model to other countries. Four 
classes of agents have contribut- 
ed to effect this blessed change: 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ who ini- 
tiated the righteous anger based 
on what I must insist was merely 
an easy and bold statement of 
facts ; the English press, who re- 
echoed the popular indignation ; 
the active sympathisers, who kept 
alive the emotion, not by words 
only but by gifts; and England’s 
sons in South Africa, who by a 
loyal recognition of duty have 
done honour both to themselves 
and to the parent country. 
H. Kwo.tys, 
Lt.-Col. R.A. 
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A RECENT CHAPTER 


In some notes of travel pub- 
lished in this Magazine two years 
ago, I referred to the strange drama 
then in course of action in that re- 
mote but very interesting corner of 
the earth known as Tonga or the 
Friendly Islands. Another and a 
very critica] stage of the proceedings 
—final even, possibly, as regards 
the “villain” of the piece (I use 
the term of course in a strictly 
Pickwickian sense)—has now been 
reached; and the details, very 
human and real, are surely not 
the less worthy of attention be- 
cause the stage on which they 
were acted is of Lilliputian dimen- 
sions. Whatever else the Tongans 
may be, they are always interest- 
ing. A very small folk indeed,— 
a little microcosm of some 20,000 
souls, their elaborate social and 
political forms (discarded of late 
years, under pressure, for a con- 
stitution of the orthodox British 
type) ; their amiable and polished 
manners ; above all, perhaps, their 
intellectuality, strikingly shown in 
their enthusiastic fondness for 
books; their ready adoption of 
our music, so different in charac- 
ter and construction from their 
own; and, generally speaking, 
their intelligent comprehension as 
well as acceptance of a new order 
of ideas ;—all this suggests some- 
thing essentially remote from our 
conception of savagedom. And yet 
in some important respects we can- 
not but feel towardsthem astowards 
children — an impression height- 
ened no doubt by their infinitesi- 
mal numbers, like the feeling of 
tenderness created in Gulliver’s 
mind by the diminutive size of his 
Lilliputian friends. Well, grown- 
up children no doubt have pro- 
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pensities at times both mischiev- 
ous and inconvenient, and among 
the Tongans these naturally were 
wont, in the pre-Christian days, 
to assert themselves with a vigour 
proportioned to the abounding 
energies of the people. This is 
abundantly illustrated by that 
storehouse of curious information, 
the narrative of Mariner, an Eng- 
lishman who was shipwrecked on 
the islands nearly a century ago, 
in the privateer Port-au-Prince, 
of which the capture and sack in 
1806, and the “ dispersion,” to use 
an Australian euphemism, of her 
crew, form the earliest reminis- 
cences of the venerable King 
George of Tonga. It is indeed 
curious to reflect that, but for an 
accidental combination of circum- 
stances, the “Friendly Islands” 
of Captain Cook would have been 
introduced to the world by some 
very different adjective —if, in- 
deed, he had survived to apply it. 
No one, however, could severely 
blame the attempt on the part of 
these islanders to gain possession 
of vessels containing what to them 
was priceless treasure, to be ob- 
tained in no other way, and which, 
besides, in the case of a ship- 
wrecked vessel, seemed like a 
special gift from the gods. Before 
this, too, we have proof of their 
activity and valour in the (trust- 
worthy) traditions of their con- 
quests in Samoa; and within our 
own time, but for our interference, 
they would certainly have con- 
quered the whole of Fiji, with a 
population at least seven times as 
great as their own. 

Again, in the early missionary 
days they repulsed and defeated 
in fair fight a British naval de- 
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tachment, headed by the com- 
mander of a man-of-war, who 
was ill-advised enough to take 
sides in a religious quarrel and 
land an attacking force. 

This gallant little people ac- 
cepted Christianity with charac- 
teristic heartiness and intelligence, 
though the régime then introduced 
—worked by men often of narrow 
culture, and lacking in imagina- 
tion—proved somewhat too severe 
for the more active spirits, who 
usually found vent for their ener- 
gies in the long-standing chronic 
raids on Fiji. Matters, however, 
went on fairly well—the details of 
social and political existence being 
still mainly on native lines, guided 
more or less by European advice. 
Such, to speak concisely, was the 
condition of affairs when the Rev. 
Shirley Baker—sent from the 
headquarters of the Wesleyan de- 
nomination at Sydney, in whose 
district Tonga lay— appeared on 
the scene, and gradually acquired 
an influence over the mind of King 
George Tubou —a really remark- 
able man, both as a statesman 
and a warrior, who had by that 
time made himself supreme over 
the three groups of which the 
little island kingdom is com- 
posed, and which hitherto had 
been semi-independent. 

The history of his dynasty is 
curious, as bearing, at all events, a 
superficial analogy to the relations 
between the maires du palais and 
the Merovingian dynasty in France, 
and recalling more closely the posi- 
tion of the Mikado and the Shogun 
in Japan. 

When we first had cognisance 
of the affairs of this island state, 
we found that the “Tui Tonga” 
(lit., Chief of Tonga), while wield- 
ing little or no political power, 
was, with the other members of 
his family, the object of quite un- 


limited respect and reverence. He 
was, in truth, more than mortal, 
being the direct descendant of the 
gods ; for whom, therefore, no privi- 
leges or honours could be thought 
excessive. It did not militate 
against this supreme condition— 
it rather, indeed, enhanced his dig- 
nity—that he had laid aside the 
conduct of mere worldly affairs. 
One of his ancestors had, in fact, 
delegated the earthly kingship to 
a younger son or brother, and 
a descendant of his again subse- 
quently handed it over to a third 
branch, to which the present king 
belongs. With such a lineage it 
may well be understood that the 
Tongan king’s prestige and author- 
ity are great. The distance be- 
tween chiefs and common people 
is also great, probably depending 
partly on some early distinction of 
race; and though the rights of 
all classes—as regards, e.g., the 
tenure of property and the like— 
are well defined by law, still the 
primeval right of the one party 
to thrash, and of the other to 
be thrashed, is accepted as un- 
questioningly by the one side as 
by the other. 

The early days of Mr Baker's 
rule were not unprosperous. If 
the régime was, as I have before 
hinted, needlessly strict and se- 
vere, at all events law and order 
prevailed, and a certain “ civilisa- 
tion.” There seems, however, to 
have been no attempt to develop 
the resources or increase the wealth 
of the country by introducing new 
sources of food-supply or other- 
wise—a policy the more urgently 
desirable in view of the increasing 
demands which constitutional gov- 
ernment, and the Wesleyan re- 
ligious system, were making on 
the pockets of the people. A 
large proportion of the laws 
and regulations and fiscal arrange- 
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ments, indeed, many of them flag- 
rantly unjust and absurd,! seemed 
as if framed with the single pur- 
pose of extorting money. The 
sums spent on actual administra- 
tion were very small, but there 
were some half-dozen ‘ Cabinet” 
offices, of which at least five of 
the “ portfolios ”—with their sal- 
aries—were in the hands of Mr 
Baker. It must be remembered, 
too, that as chief Wesleyan min- 
ister he had the levying of the 
large sums which, according to 
Wesleyan custom, were extracted 
from the people, not merely to 
maintain their resident mission- 
aries and teachers—this was justifi- 
able enough—but to be sent away, 
—thousands of pounds in a year, 
—to Sydney. Unpleasant stories, 
needless to repeat, are told of the 
devices by which these “ volun- 
tary ” contributions were obtained 
—and not in Tonga alone—year 
after year, from a generous and 
impressionable people. But if Mr 
Baker is to blame for these trans- 
actions, what are we to think of 
the body which employed him, 
and who for years, until compelled 
by Sir Arthur Gordon to inter- 
fere, remained deaf to the remon- 
strances addressed to them by the 
Tongans themselves? This feature 
in the case is strongly dwelt on by 
Sir Charles Mitchell in his report 
when sent down in 1887 by the 
home Government to inquire into 
Mr Baker’s misdoings; and he is 
clearly of opinion that to the dis- 
content caused by the neglect on the 
part of the Wesleyan authorities to 
listen to these remonstrances, or to 
remedy the grievances complained 
of, much of the subsequent trouble 
may be traced. 

The result of the inquiries by 
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the Wesleyan Commission, sent 
down at the insistence of Sir 
Arthur Gordon, then Governor 
of Fiji, will probably be remem- 
bered. Cynically, but plausibly, 
Mr Baker asserted that they dis- 
covered nothing of which they 
were not already well aware. 
They admitted, however, that 
abuses had occurred, and decided 
that Mr Baker must choose once 
for all between their service and 
the king’s. Mr Baker had prob- 
ably little difficulty in making his 
choice. After all, a Wesleyan 
Synod may do much for you, but 
it cannot make you a Prime Min- 
ister, or a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, or of Education, or of 
Lands, or create for you that 
ideally snug berth, a Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer, with yourself 
as Auditor-General! Accordingly, 
having thus chosen the better part, 
Mr Baker without delay took a 
step which has led to all the 
misery and disturbance of these 
last years. Tonga, he said, was a 
civilised kingdom ; why should its 
Church be dependent on an assem- 
bly in distant Australia? He de- 
clared the Church of Tonga to be 
a free and national Church. Put- 
ting aside the doubt which obvi- 
ously suggests itself to outsiders, 
whether this little native com- 
munity had the qualities necessary 
—the weight, learning, discipline 
—to enable it ecclesiastically to 
stand alone,—a doubt which natu- 
rally would not occur to the people 
themselves,—there was every rea- 
son, on the first blush, to expect 
that the proposal would be general- 
ly accepted by the people, irritated 
at the way in which they had been 
persistently bled for objects with 
which they had no immediate con- 
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cern, and at the delay in listening 
to their remonstrances on the sub- 
ject. And there was in the abstract 
certainly much to be said in favour 
of the scheme. But to Mr Baker's 
great surprise, his policy, though 
backed by the great influence of 
the king’s name, was received with 
far more suspicion than approval. 
Nor, from another point of view, 
was this unnatural; for although 
he was careful to explain that there 
would be no change in doctrine or 
discipline, it was evident that the 
old Wesleyan authority was to be 
thrown off; and whatever griev- 
ances the people might feel, it was, 
after all, from the Wesleyans that 
they had received their lotu ;- while 
Mr Baker, who now threw off the 
Wesleyan authority, had been, up 
to the present time, the too no- 
torious agent in all the evil prac- 
tices they complained of. Still, 
great numbers went over to the 
new Church, and the plan might 
have been successfully carried out 
but for the presence of Mr Moulton, 
whom the Wesleyan authorities 
had appointed as Mr Baker's suc- 
cessor. This gentleman, actuated 
alike by what he conceived to be 
loyalty to his superiors, bya strong 
disbelief in the wisdom of the 
scheme, and by a profound distrust 
of Mr Baker, refused the spiritual 
headship offered him by the Ton- 
gan Henry VIII., and became, 
inevitably and ex necessitate rei, 
the adviser and leader of the rec- 
usants. An accomplished scholar 
and upright gentleman, full of 
enthusiasm and scorn for every- 
thing base, he had already gained 
the confidence of the people by 
various good work done, and not- 
ably by the working of the Wes- 
leyan college, subsequently sup- 
pressed by Mr Baker. This was 
the most practical institution ever 
introduced into these islands, its 
success and widespread influence 


for good being mainly due to the 
exertions of himself and Mrs Moul- 
ton,—male and female students 
working together with the happi- 
est results, these gentle “savages” 
adapting themselves with equal 
facility to book-learning and crick- 
et, music and needlework ! 

Mr Baker was evidently sur- 
prised as well as irritated by the 
opposition to his wishes, and hay- 
ing persuaded the old king that a 
refusal to join the new Church 
meant personal disloyalty to him- 
self (an assertion for which there 
was no kind of foundation), he 
began an active course of persecu- 
tion: men and women were flogged 
and imprisoned, banished to dis- 
tant and desert islands, their lands 
confiscated, their churches shut 
up; while the laws—framed, many 
of them, as before explained, by 
Mr Baker, when Wesleyan minis- 
ter, for the express purpose of 
raising the wind—were more than 
ever strained and perverted to the 
ruin of the Wesleyans. The con- 
stancy of these poor people was 
extraordinary. On one occasion, 
the king having sent for a number 
of them with the intention of put- 
ting the principal persons to death, 
the chiefs adorned themselves with 
special care and pomp, as a Tongan 
always arrays himself for death, 
and put themselves in the front, 
so as to be the first killed, and by 
their example to encourage their 
followers. But their numbers and 
their courage so struck his imag- 
ination, being a brave man him- 
self, that he altered his purpose. 

At last, as may be remembered, 
in despair an attempt was made 
on Mr Baker’s life, which mis- 
carried, and he, maddened by fear, 
commenced a series of executions 
which he only abandoned under 
the threat of being lynched by 
the English residents. Then Sir 
Charles Mitchell, the Governor of 
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Fiji, came down to inquire into 
matters. His report was con- 
demnatory enough of Mr Baker, 
but he abstained from exercising 
the power vested in him as High 
Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific, of deporting that gentle- 
man as dangerous to peace and 
good order. There was a danger, 
it was thought, that through his 
influence with the king he might 
excite a disturbance, and he might 
also have created a diversion by 
appealing to his friends the Ger- 
mans, with whom, as rivals of the 
British interest, he was ostenta- 
tiously in sympathy. But it was 
distinctly understood that he was 
left in Tonga on sufferance, and 
conditionally on good behaviour. 
This, however, was not made 
known to the Tongans, whom he 
persuaded that he had gained a 
diplomatic victory; and accord- 
ingly, after a short respite, he re- 
turned, though with greater cau- 
tion than before, to his previous 
line of conduct. He also had the 
insolence —and imprudence — to 
publish in a so-called Tongan Blue- 
book some odious insinuations 
against British officials, and especi- 
ally against the late Mr Symonds, 
the British Vice-Consul, a man of 
exceptional ability and high char- 
acter. But he had now to do with 
Sir John Thurston, a Fijian official 
of long standing, well acquainted 
with Mr Baker, and now gover- 
nor of Fiji and ea-oficio High 
Commissioner. He not only in- 
sisted on and obtained a full and 
indeed abject recantation from Mr 
Baker of these calumnies, but was 
hard-hearted enough to have the 
recantation printed in the Tongan 
language and disseminated in the 
islands! By this time, however, 
the discontent caused by Mr 
Baker’s continued misgovernment 
was so general that the Governor 
of Fiji felt it necessary to inter- 
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fere ; for the unfortunate Tongans, 
ground down by poverty and de- 
spairing at last of interference or 
succour from “ Beretania,” had de- 
termined quietly to pay no more 
taxes, while the feeling towards 
Mr Baker was such that he could 
not move about without a guard, 
and an explosion was imminent. 
Accordingly, on the 25th June 
last, there was much excitement 
when a man-of-war, H.M.S. Rapid, 
steamed in to the anchorage, and 
it was presently known that Sir 
John Thurston was on board. Two 
days after, the High Commissioner 
landed to pay his respects to the 
old king, whom he found very reti- 
cent and constrained in manner, 
as was natural; for Mr Baker was 
sitting on one side of him, and on 
the other the Rev. J. B. Watson, 
the pontiff of the “‘ Free” Church, 
and a pliant tool of Mr Baker. 
Sir John, however, informed the 
king that he had come to inquire 
into matters connected with Sir 
Charles Mitchell’s visit of threé 
years previously, and begged that 
his Majesty would, to save himself 
trouble, be pleased to call together 
some of his leading chiefs, with 
whom Sir John might confer on 
these matters. The king, after a 
little silence, requested that Sir 
John would put his communica- 
tions on paper, when they would 
be answered; and Sir John then 
withdrew, requesting Mr Baker 
to call on him on board the 
Rapid. At the interview which 
took place there, Sir John asked 
Mr Baker whether he intended to 
support the suggestion he had 
made to the king. Mr Baker in 
reply declined to interfere, on the 
plea that the request was insulting 
to the king, as it assumed that he 
was incapable of managing his own 
affairs. Mr Baker added that the 
king was much offended at Sir 
John’s having brought as inter- 
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preter a young man, Mr Moss, 
the son of a former secretary of 
the king, and that he (Baker) had 
written by the king’s order to 
express his displeasure. But on 
Sir John’s writing to the king 
a friendly and respectful letter 
of regret for having unwittingly 
offended him, and the letter being 
brought to the king by the consul 
and the interpreter in question, 
when Mr Baker happened to be 
out of the way, the king declared 
he had sent no such message, and 
expressed himself delighted to see 
the interpreter, who was the son 
of an old friend! Various sub- 
terfuges of this kind were got 
over; and, in the meantime, Sir 
John caused it to be known that 
he would be happy to see any of 
the chiefs on board the Rapid. 
All the highest and most influ- 
ential chiefs accordingly called on 
him. Sir John showed then, first 
of all, the letter written by Baker 
to Sir Charles Mitchell, in which 
he promised that the persecutions 
and other illegal practices should 
cease. The chiefs, it turned out, 
had never seen this letter, or 
heard that any such promises had 
been given. There had, they said, 
been little or no change of system 
since Sir Charles’s visit : numbers 
of people were still in prison or at 
hard labour for refusing to join 
the new Church. Mr Baker had, 
after the attempt on his life, sum- 
moned the people of the neigh- 
bouring islands of Haapai and 
Vavau, the hereditary enemies of 
Tonga-tabu, to come over and 
help him against what he professed 
to believe was a general conspir- 
acy. They came accordingly, armed 
and painted ; the old savagery, once 
excited, easily breaking through the 
Christian veneer of quieter times 
—not that the Christianity of 
quarrelsome Europe can afford to 
throw stones at them !—and for 


some weeks they were allowed full 
freedom to ravage and plunder, 
After this the faithful remnant 
had nearly ceased to exist. Many 
were still in banishment; others 
had escaped in boats, and were 
living in Fiji, unable to return. 
Curiously enough, a party of five 
such fugitives were met with by 
the Rapid. They had been drift- 
ing in an open boat for twenty- 
two days, when they were washed 
on to the reef at Rotumah, far to 
the north of Fiji, and rescued. 
They had fled with no other pro- 
visions than two baskets of nuts 
and two of bananas, and had an 
infant with them of a few months 
old, whom they were feeding on 
their last bananas, reserving the 
skins for themselves. Many other 
grievances were recounted by the 
chiefs, who attributed all their 
misfortunes to Mr Baker, and im- 


_plored the High Commissioner to 


remove him, declaring on oath that 
they could not otherwise answer 
for his life, or for the general se- 
curity. Besides these chiefs, many 
officials of the Free Church, and 
Roman Catholic priests and lay- 
men, joined in this protest. 

Sir John then advised the chiefs 
to call on the king, and to be sure 
and let him know that they were 
in communication with him. The 
king was at first apprehensive that 
they were negotiating an annexa- 
tion, but when assured that they 
had no such thoughts, and only 
desired the removal of Mr Baker, 
he gave them free leave to go to 
the Commissioner, and begged them 
only to tell him the truth. Mean- 
while Sir John, unable to get any 
answer from the king, waited on 
him again. Mr Baker was again 
present, and the king, who appear- 
ed very ill and confused, sat silent, 
and apparently unable to under- 
stand what was going on. Sir 
John therefore at last, out of cour- 
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tesy to the old man, retired. The 
chiefs were highly indignant at 
this result of the interview, but 
by this time Sir John had mastered 
all the facts of the situation, and 
decided that in the interests of 
peace and good order Mr Baker’s 
removal was necessary. He accord- 
ingly, under the authority vested 
in him as High Commissioner, sent 
notice to Mr Baker that he could 
not remain in the islands after the 
17th July, the date of the depar- 
ture of the New Zealand mail-boat. 
When this was known there was 
great rejoicing. The chiefs mean- 
while had again waited on the old 
king, Baker being present, but 
silent and apparently cowed. They 
reminded the king sorrowfully how 
his reputation had suffered by all 
the late misgovernment, and by 
the misuse of his name by Baker, 
and urgently demanded his dismis- 
sal, to which the king finally ac- 
ceded. Baker’s flag was then joy- 
fully torn down from his office by 
an active young chief, and trampled 
in the dust. 

The chiefs then came again to Sir 
John and took an aflidavit that 
they considered the king’s life in 
danger as long as Mr Baker re- 
mained in the palace (where he had 
latterly taken up his quarters) ; 
for they evidently believed the 
king had been drugged before Sir 
John’s previous interview. Baker 
was accordingly ordered to leave 
the palace—a guard of marines 
being sent to protect him against 
any possible violence. A guard 
was also set upon his office, but 
not until, with the assistance of 
his family, he had the opportunity 
of destroying or carrying off a 
large number of papers. 

Sir John Thurston, visiting the 
king after this, found a marked 
change in his manner. He ap- 
peared as if a great weight had 
been taken off him ; he was lively 
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and agreeable, and expressed great 
gratitude for all that Sir John had 
done for him; then stooping, he 
bent his head low down and put 
his hand at the back of his neck 
—a characteristic gesture signify- 
ing gratitude. (When a chief has 
saved another's life in war, the 
latter, stooping down, places his 
club upon his head, showing what 
he has been delivered from.) The 
king then summoned a meeting of 
chiefs to appoint a new premier 
and ministers, telling them they 
should especially choose as prime 
minister a young and well-educated 
man. The appointments were very 
wisely made, and with a view to 
the future as well as to present 
tranquillity: a great chief, Tuibele- 
hake, who is at once the repre- 
sentative of the old sacred line 
and a grandson of the king, was 
proclaimed crown- prince; while 
George Tukuaho, son of another 
very influential chief, Tungi, who, 
besides being the king’s nephew, 
represents the second of the royal 
lines, was appointed premier. 
Other good appointments were 
made, and a letter formally dis- 
missing Baker was drawn up and 
despatched to him, signed by king 
and chiefs. Then a “ Faikava,” 
a social but formal assembly where 
the national beverage is drunk, 
was held, and when the king spoke 
of recalling the exiles, one of them 
being his own daughter, the mother 
of the new crown-prince, the latter 
exclaimed in their quaint way, 
“This is a happy day for Tonga ; 
I am tired of having a dead 
mother /” 

All through the proceedings it 
was the aim of Sir John Thurston 
to let the king and chiefs settle 
their own affairs and take the 
initiative in everything that was 
done. He in this way avoided 
hurting the feelings or wounding 
the self-respect of the old king, 
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to whom he was most deferential 
throughout, and whose confidence 
he was thus enabled to gain. 
At a great concluding meeting 
the king made him a speech. 
All the evils, he said, which 
Tonga had suffered, had come 
from one source; now that was 
removed, and Tonga lived again ; 
and he, King George, believed 
thoroughly in the goodwill of Eng- 
land, and asked Sir John to men- 
tion anything that he would wish 
done. His Excellency replied, “I 
should like to see three things: 
Ist, freedom of worship; 2d, the 
recall of those unjustly banished, 
and the liberation of those un- 
justly imprisoned; and 3d, that 
there should be no more flogging 
of women.” The king at once 
assented, declaring that he had 
never wished his people banished, 
and begging that Sir John would 
send back those who were living 
in Fiji. The meeting received 
these utterances with shouts of 
joy, and the crown- prince after- 
wards addressed the people in a 
characteristic speech, wondering 
why they had made such fools of 
themselves for so long; the eyes 
of the world were upon them,—this 
is a point on which they are always 
sensitive,—and now that all was 
known, how could they hold up 
their heads for shame! On the 
beach a great multitude assembled 
and gave Sir John Thurston an 
enthusiastic greeting; hundreds 
came streaming in from the country 
in long files, each, in the graceful 
South Sea fashion, bearing his or 
her offering of yams, fowls, turkeys, 
fruit, vegetables, or ornaments, 
which they laid in heaps at the 
feet of Sir John and of Captain 
Castle of the Rapid, thanking 
them for all that had happened, 
and assuring them that peace and 
happiness now reigned everywhere. 


Singing and dances in full holiday 
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costume followed, and athletic 
contests, in which the crew of the 
Rapid took part. His Excellency, 
in thanking them, assured them 
that England only wished them 
well; she had no thought of an- 
nexation, but wished Tonga to be 
for the Tongans under a native 
Government. 

The latest event reported from 
the islands is the arrival of the 
exiles from Fiji, where they had 
been handsomely treated at part- 
ing. Their reception at Tonga was 
very enthusiastic and touching. 

Meanwhile the poverty is ex- 
treme. The officials have received 
no pay for nine months, and Mr 
Baker has left the treasury empty. 
Several residents wished to bring 
charges against him, but it was 
thought better to do nothing 
which .would delay his departure. 
It is assumed that he has long 
been “making his pile,”—in fact, 
there is no other possible way of 
accounting for the disappearance 
for years past of a revenue of 
some £20,000 a-year. But the 
Tongans are glad to have got rid 
of him at any price. Meanwhile 
a very capable official, Mr Basil 
Thomson, who is not unknown to 
the readers of ‘Maga,’ and who 
knows the Tongans well, and is 
trusted by them, is to be sent 
temporarily from Fiji to help and 
advise in an unofficial way, es- 
pecially with regard to financial 
questions. It is, in fact, hardly 
conceivable that a native govern- 
ment, long accustomed to lean on 
European aid, can now entirely 
dispense with it, notwithstanding 
the great natural intelligence of 
the people; but it is intended to 
remodel the administration in the 
direction of greater simplicity and 
conformity with native ideas. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that if, 
as appears to be the case, Sir John 
Thurston has acted all through 
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this affair on his own responsi- 
bility, his conduct, which has been 
marked throughout with singular 
tact and ability, may receive the 
cordial approval of the home 
authorities. The Order in Coun- 
cil limits his power of excluding 
Baker to two years, but we may 
hope that if necessary that gentle- 
man’s leave of absence may be ex- 
tended. It is also to be hoped 
that no international jealousies 
may disturb the new arrangement, 
which, both for the Tongans and 
for us who only desire their pros- 
perity, is an almost ideal arrange- 
ment. But we must be firm; 
otherwise, obviously its success 
must depend on the forbearance of 
other Powers who may be less dis- 
interested. The Germans have 
apparently of late received Mr 
Baker’s advances with more cold- 
ness than formerly. Probably they 
think their protégé is played out ; 
at all events, their local repre- 
sentatives have for the present 
approved of all that has been 
done during the late crisis. To 
say the truth, it would not be 
easy to get up a grievance which 
would stand a rigid examination. 
The political question is not com- 
plicated. There is no plausible 
pretender to be taken up; nor, 
happily, are there any land ques- 
tions, for Mr Baker, it may be 
mentioned to his credit, discour- 
aged the alienation of land to 
foreigners. “There are therefore 
no great foreign mercantile con- 
cerns, which may desire to have 
their interests promoted by in- 
trigue or aggression. 

The religious question, with its 
bitter memories, will require deli- 
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cate handling, and a spirit of com- 
promise on both sides. Doubtless 
“the blood of martyrs is the seed 
of the Church,” but if you sow this 
seed too freely it is apt not to come 
up; and it is to be feared that the 
Wesleyan remnant in Tonga is now 
very small indeed. The Wesleyan 
authorities in Australia must there- 
fore be prepared to accept a fait 
accompli. If they are ever to be 
connected again with the main 
body of the Christians of Tonga, 
they must seriously reconsider, 
not to say abjure, one of their 
most cherished practices. There 
must be no more wringing of 
large sums annually, in addition 
to what is levied for the support 
of the local establishment, from 
a poor little community of 20,000 
souls, with no resources beyond 
their cocoa-nuts, and sending 
this money away to Australia. 
I feel sure that men like Mr 
Moulton will agree with me un- 
reservedly on this point. On the 
other hand, it is to be hoped that 
the leaders of the new Church 
which has now been formed in 
Tonga and comprises the bulk 
of the population, with the king 
and probably most of the chiefs 
at its head, will feel that for a 
long time to come it will be de- 
sirable, in all matters relating to 
doctrine, for instance, and to ec- 
clesiastical organisation generally, 
to be connected with a well- 
organised and established ecclesi- 
astical body in Australia or New 
Zealand, on whom they can lean 
for support and guidance, and 
the avoidance of possible future 
disunion. 
Coutts TROTTER. 
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THE DRUSES OF THE HOLY 


Or all the various tribes and 
races which at present inhabit the 
Holy Land, there are none more 
distinctive and interesting than 
the Druses. The interest attach- 
ing to them is due to several 
causes. In the first place, they 
are one of the most exclusive races 
upon earth. They keep religiously 
and rigorously to themselves, 
never intermarrying with outsid- 
ers, never interfering with the 
religious opinions of others, and 
never allowing others to interfere 
with theirs. It would be equally 
impossible to convert a Druse to 
any other religion, as it would be 
to become a Druse one’s self. They 
have one great saying with refer- 
ence to their religion: “The door 
is shut; none can enter in, and 
none can pass out.” They would 
on no account admit a proselyte 
into the mysteries of their faith, 
nor accept a convert from any 
other religion. It is equally out 
of the question to attempt to per- 
vert any of the Druses to another 
creed. It is true that in many 
parts of the Lebanon, and espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of 
Beyrout, many Druse children 
may be found in the missionary 
schools of the Roman Catholics, 
Greeks, and Protestants. They 
are allowed to be instructed in the 
catechisms of the various schools 
where they may be placed; and, 
not unfrequently, the teachers 
and pastors of the missions have 
fondly imagined that they have 
secured promising lambs for their 
fold from among the children of 
Druses. But as soon as ever 


they arrive at the age for leaving 
school, when the girls are mar- 
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riageable and the boys ready to 
assist their fathers in the labour 
of the field, they are taken back 
to their Druse village and home, 
and become as strict and exclus- 
ive in their religion as if they had 
never heard of any other. One 
could fearlessly challenge any mis- 
sionary to produce a genuine case 
of a convert from Drusedom who 
has arrived at years of maturity. 
Another feature of interest in the 
case of the Druses is the mystery 
which, to most people, surrounds 
their history, creed, and principles, 
Books and treatises have been 
written, full of vague conjectures 
and theories as to their origin and 
history, and hinting at still wilder 
and more absurd beliefs as to the 
mysterious practices which are 
carried on at their secret gather- 
ings for the celebration of their 
religious rites. Take, for example, 
one outrageous and utterly false 
report concerning the Druses, 
which has been handed down 
amongst the ignorant and bigoted 
Christian sects of the Lebanon for 
many centuries. This report ac- 
cuses the Druses of habitually 
marrying their own daughters, 
and of carrying on _licentious 
orgies with promiscuous inter- 
course under the name of religious 
worship. As far as I can discover, 
the first person who promulgated 
this absurd idea was Benjamin of 
Tudela, an inaccurate and untrust- 
worthy writer of the Crusading 
period; and it is a curious evi- 
dence of the tenacity with which 
ignorant fanaticism will cling to 
scandalous insinuations affecting 
other sects and religions, that such 
a ridiculously false charge as this 
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should have survived against the 
Druses even to the present day, 
in the very country and districts 
which they still inhabit. A strik- 
ing parallel to this is to be found 
in the popular belief amongst the 
Christian peasantry of Hungary, 
Poland, and Roumania, that the 
Jews sacrifice human lives and 
drink human blood at certain of 
their religious ceremonies. A like 
accusation was commonly enter- 
tained against the early Christians, 
but we should scarcely have expect- 
ed such fanatical ignorance to have 
existed at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. It is, however, 
to be in a great measure accounted 
for by the jealous secrecy with 
which the Druses in Syria, like 
the Jews in the east of Europe, 
and the early Christians in the 
Roman Empire, guard the cele- 
bration of their religious rites ; for 
secrecy always engenders suspicion, 
and human nature is ever prone 
to conceive the worst idea of that 
which is concealed from its view. 
This very secrecy, whilst it has 
been fruitful in engendering idle 
and suspicious beliefs concerning 
them, has undoubtedly surround- 
ed the Druse religion and race 
with a certain halo of attraction 
for those who have come into con- 
tact with them. 

There is a third feature of 
special interest for Englishmen 
in connection with the Druses. 
Should England ever find it neces- 
sary to attempt an armed occupa- 
tion of Syria, the Druses are the 
only purely native tribe on whose 
fidelity and support the British 
forces could rely. 

Under these circumstances, some 
account of this remarkable race 
from one who has lived amongst 
them for several years, and has had 
unusual opportunities for observing 
their inner life, may be not with- 
out some amount of interest and 
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instruction. The broad outlines 
of the origin of the name and re- 
ligion of the Druses are tolerably 
familiar to those who take any 
interest in the races of the East. 
But their real ancestry has, up to 
the present, been veiled in mystery 
and doubt; and in order to make 
clear this interesting point, it is 
necessary briefly to recapitulate 
what may be well known to many. 

In the year 996 A.D. a cer- 
tain Hakim, surnamed Biamrillah, 
ascended the throne of Egypt, 
at the early age of eleven years, 
as the third caliph of the Fati- 
mite dynasty. He reigned twenty- 
five years, and during that time 
he displayed such a wild mix- 
ture of vice and folly that grave 
doubts have existed as to his 
sanity. Amongst other acts he 
solemnly cursed the first caliph 
in the Mohammedan mosques of 
Cairo, and afterwards revoked the 
curse; he compelled his Jewish 
and Christian subjects to abjure 
their religions, and afterwards per- 
mitted them to resume them ; he 
burnt the half of Cairo, and gave 
his soldiers free licence to pillage 
the remaining half; he forbade the 
sacred pilgrimage of El Haj to 
Mecca, the fast of Ramadan, the 
five daily prayers, and all other 
Moslem rites ; he ordered all shops 
to be kept open the whole night 
through ; he uprooted all the vines 
in Upper Egypt; he forbade the 
manufacture of shoes; he put the 
most rigid restraint upon women, 
forbidding any female above the 
age of thirteen to go out of doors 
at any time on any pretext what- 
ever; he persecuted all his sub- 
jects of every rank, degree, and 
kind with every sort of annoyance 
that his ingenuity could suggest ; 
—in a word, he behaved in such 
an outrageous manner, that his 
throne and life became endangered ; 
and at last, as a happy thought, 
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he tried to cover all his misdeeds 
and to impose upon his subjects, 
by giving himself out as an in- 
carnation of the Deity. This 
absurd doctrine was taken up by 
a Persian named Mohamed Ibn 
Ismail Duruzi, who thought to 
gain the caliph’s favour by pan- 
dering to his eccentricities. His 
endeavours to bolster up his royal 
master’s pretensions were, how- 
ever, futile amongst the Egyp- 
tians. Hakim’s character was too 
well known to admit of any of his 
subjects being duped by his blas- 
phemous claims to divinity, and 
both he and Mohamed Duruzi were 
murdered. Hakim fell under a 
conspiracy against his life, headed 
by his own sister; he was assas- 
sinated in the year 1021. 

Probably nothing more would 
have been heard of this insanely 
vicious monarch and his preten- 
sions, had it not been for a man 
named Hamzé Ibn Ahmed, who 
had been a disciple of Mohamed 
Ibn Ismail Duruzi. On the death 
of Hakim and Duruzi, Hamzé fled 
from Egypt, and arriving in Syria, 
he attempted to promulgate the 
new religion. He asserted that 
Hakim was not dead, but that he 
had miraculously disappeared from 
amongst his subjects, who had 
proved themselves unworthy of 
such a divine and holy being; 
that he was immortal, and that 
in the fulness of time he would 
come forth from his place of 
secret retirement in power and 
majesty, attended by a mighty 
army, and would victoriously as- 
sert his position as the Incarnate 
of God. 

Hamzé met with no success in 
his missionary enterprise till he 
arrived at the western slopes of 
the Lebanon. There he found a 
remarkable race, living quite separ- 
ate and distinct from all surround- 
ing peoples, without any fixed 
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code of religion of their own, and 
ready to embrace his doctrines, 
This race, who accept Hamzé as 
their great prophet, and regard 
Hakim as the divine Messiah, are 
to this day known as Druses, after 
Duruzi, Hamze’s tutor. 

And now comes this interesting 
and abstruse question, From whom 
were descended this separate and 
distinct race whom Hamzé found 
on the slopes of Lebanon? It is 
my object in this paper to answer 
this question. And here let me 
say, that it is not without careful 
investigation, a close examination 
into the doctrines and religious 
practices of the Druses, and much 
private conversation with some of 
the most learned and instructed 
of their priests, or khateebs, that 
I have arrived at the conclusions 
which I believe to be true. In 
one word, the Druses are, accord- 
ing to my _ researches, neither 
more nor less than the direct de- 
scendants of the subjects of Hiram, 
King of Tyre, who assisted Solomon 
in the building of the Temple. 

These subjects of Hiram were, 
of course, Phenicians. But the 
Pheenicians were of two classes,— 
the maritime traders of the sea- 
board, whose fame is so renowned, 
and the less-known mountaineers 
of the Lebanon district. The for- 
mer, as the natural result of their 
mercantile life and their intimate 
intercourse with foreign nations, 
have long since lost their individ- 
uality and become merged in other 
races. The latter, who were really 
those that were principally em- 
ployed in hewing down the cedar- 
trees of Lebanon, quarrying and 
fashioning the stones, and perform- 
ing other services in aid of the 
erection of the Temple, were, from 
the very nature of their homes and 
occupations, less liable to change 
their habits of life or to become 
intermingled with other tribes and 
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nations. Thus, long after the re- 
cognition of the Pheenician race, 
as a race, was lost to Europeans, 
these people were still quietly oc- 
cupying their same mountain set- 
tlements, preserving their integrity 
of blood, and keeping themselves 
distinct from surrounding influ- 
ences. 

With the decline of Tyre, Sidon, 
and the other Phenician maritime 
ports, the worship of Baal and 
Astarte had gradually died out ; 
and when Hamzé came amongst 
this primitive race, occupying the 
secluded slopes of Lebanon, he 
found them practically without a 
religion ; though they had amongst 
them certain customs and tradi- 
tions which, taken in connection 
with other circumstances which I 
shall presently point out, were in 
the highest degree significant of 
their connection with Solomon, 
and which also indicate a close 
relation between their ancestry 
and the originators of the mystic 
rites of Freemasonry. They were 
in the habit of holding secret 
assemblies, and they had _pass- 
words, signs, and degrees of initia- 
tion. Sut as far as a definite 
religious creed was concerned, they 
do not appear to have been in 
possession of any fixed code of 
belief, beyond their faith in the 
existence of a Deity. 

It is not difficult to see » why 
Christianity and Mohammedanism 
had failed to attract them. That 
rigid exclusiveness, which is con- 
tinually cropping up as the great 
distinctive feature of their race, 
had hindered them from embracing 
any religion which would have 
brought them into contact and 
communion with outside races. 
Their chief desideratum was a 


creed which they could enjoy to 
themselves alone,—which had been 
adopted by no one else, and which 
none but themselves should be 
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allowed to enter. So then Hamzé, 
on his arrival among them, found 
disciples ready at hand to listen to 
his teaching, unbiassed by precon- 
ceived beliefs, dissatisfied with 
their destitute religious condition, 
and in a word, as it were, “empty, 
swept, and garnished ” for the re- 
ception of his doctrines. The very 
fact that these doctrines were 
new, and that they had hitherto 
been accepted by no other nations, 
was, in all probability, one of the 
most important factors in inducing 
this people to listen to them, and, 
finally, to adopt them as their 
own. 

Hamzé was undoubtedly a 
very different character from either 
Hakim or Duruzi, whom he pro- 
fessed to follow. The ‘ Book of 
Testimonies to the Mysteries of 
the Unity,’ which was composed by 
him, and which contains the main 
essence of his teaching, is full 
of the most beautiful and lofty 
thoughts, — mingled, it is true, 
with much that is false and absurd, 
and yet breathing, as a whole, a 
far different spirit from that which 
pervaded the life and pretensions 
of Hakim. The mere fact of 
Hamzé’s creed being new and 
unique might not, perhaps, have 
proved suflicient of itself to induce 
his hearers to accept his teaching, 
if they had not also been greatly 
influenced by his own personal 
character and example. Be this 
as it may, the life of Hamzé 
amongst his disciples was, so far 
as one can gather, a life of great 
self-sacrifice, humility, and purity ; 
and it is an evidence of his self- 
abnegation that he bestowed on 
his new converts the name of his 
master, Duruzi, instead of his own. 
It is curious, indeed, that that 
name should be theirs, for the 
Druses regard Duruzi as the in- 
carnation of all that is evil. It 
would have been far more appro- 
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priate, though perhaps less eupho- 
nious, if they had been known as 
Hamzé-ites, 

The Druses then, according to 
my belief, are merely the modern 
representatives of the illustrious 
Pheenicians of old,—genuine and 
lineal descendants of the subjects 
of Hiram, King of Tyre. To state 
in full all the process of reasoning 
and investigation by which I have 
arrived at this conclusion, would 
occupy more than my allotted space. 
I must therefore content myself 
at present with summing up the 
principal causes of my belief. (1.) 
This people had lived from time 
immemorial where Hamzé found 
them, on the slopes of Lebanon 
towards Tyre and Sidon. (2.) Their 
one great hero of Old Testament 
history is Solomon, about whom 
they will tell you marvellous stories 
reminding you of the Arabian 
Nights. (3.) They themselves 
stoutly maintain that they built 
Solomon’s Temple. (4.) Their re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies are, 
to the present day, very intimately 
associated with the mystic rites of 
Freemasonry ; which, as is well 
known, is supposed to have taken 
its rise at the building of Solomon’s 
Temple ;—Solomon, Hiram the 
king, and Hiram, the widow’s son 
of Tyre, being the first Grand 
Masters. The Druses have their 
different degrees of initiation, their 
signs and passwords. Their khal- 
wehs (or places of sacred assem- 
bly) are very like Masonic lodges ; 
the symbols on their walls are 
distinctly analogous to Masonic 
symbols. An outer and an inner 
guard watches on either side of 
the closed door during their sacred 
meetings (or lodges) ; and if these 
are not sufficient to indicate the 
truth of my theory, I will mention 
two other most remarkable cor- 
roborations. 

1. In examining the ‘ Book of 
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the Testimonies to the Mysteries 
of the Unity,’ which contains the 
code of the esoteric religion of the 
Druses, I came across the follow- 
ing passage at the end :— 


“The conclusion is, that whosoever 
knows and _ believes in what has pre- 
ceded, and is of full age, free from 
servitude, and sound of mind and 
body, will be of those who are des- 
tined to the ranks (7.¢., the different 
degrees of initiation), and entitled to 
be present at the private assemblies 
(.e., the ‘lodges’), at which whoso- 
ever is present will be saved by God 
Almighty, and whosoever is absent 
will repent. May God make His 

ood ways easy, and pour upon us 

is blessing! He is the Helper, the 
Giver of victory, the Wise, and the 
Initiated! Amen.” 


Observe carefully the words in 
italics. The formula which ex- 
presses the condition of eligibility 
for initiation into Freemasonry is, 
as is well known, the following : 
“The candidate for initiation must 
be of full age, free-born, and of 
good report.” Thus it will be seen 
that in the two cases the condi- 
tions stated are virtually identical. 
This exact coincidence is in the 
highest degree significant and sug- 
gestive. It can hardly be the 
result of mere accident, and goes 
far to prove the intimate connec- 
tion between Freemasonry and 
esoteric Drusedom. 

2. But the second instance of 
corroboration is to my mind 
stronger still, for it is one which 
has come under my own personal 
experience. A few months ago I 
had occasion to enter into a busi- 
ness contract with one of my 
Druse farmers. When we were 
about to draw up the agreement, 
the Druse suggested that, as he 
could neither read nor write, we 
should ratify the bargain in the 
manner customary among his 
people. This consists of a solemn 


grasping of hands together in the 
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presence of two or three other 
Druses as witnesses, whilst the 
agreementis recited by both parties. 
Being always on the qui vive to 
gain a practical insight into the 
manners and customs of the Druses, 
I readily consented to this form of 
contract, hoping thereby to learn 
something more of their methods 
of procedure. Accordingly, the 
farmer brought three of his neigh- 
bours to me; and the terms of 
our contract having been made 
known to them, one of them took 
the right hand of each of us and 
joined them together, whilst he 
dictated to us what to say after 
him. To my great astonishment, 
the Druse who was grasping my 
hand gave me the grip of Master 
Mason! I immediately returned 
it, to his equal surprise. He 
asked me how and where I had 
learnt their secret sign; and this 
set me on the track of further in- 
quiries, the result of which has 
been to render what was before a 
very strong belief on my part an 
absolute conviction. I now feel 
morally certain that my theory is 
correct ; and speaking as a Free- 
mason, and as one who has also 
searched somewhat fully into the 
mystic tenets of the Druses, I can 
assert that, in many particulars, 
the esoteric teaching of both sys- 
tems is more or less identical. 
Owing to the extreme secrecy and 
exclusiveness of the Druse char- 
acter, it is most difficult to gain 
an insight into their inner rites 
and tenets; and it requires many 
years of intercourse with them, 
and the firm establishment of re- 
lations of mutual confidence and 
trust, before one can be in a 
position to learn anything con- 
cerning them. But, speaking from 
experience, I can only say that if 
those who are qualified to pursue 
the subject further, will investigate 
carefully for themselves this most 
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interesting matter, they will be 
more and more convinced of the 
truth of my statement, and cannot 
fail to be persuaded that the origin 
of Freemasonry is to be traced to 
the ancestors of the Druses, and 
that these ancestors were the 
Phenician mountaineers of the 
Lebanon, who were the subjects 
of Hiram, King of Tyre. As 
might have been expected under 
these circumstances, the Druses 
are essentially a mountaineering 
race; there not being a single 
Druse village situated upon a 
plain, either in the Lebanon dis- 
trict, across the Hauran, or in 
the Holy Land proper. 

This fact naturally exercises a 
great influence over their national 
habits and characteristics. Moun- 
taineers are invariably active, 
hardy, and independent ; and the 
Druses are no exception to this 
general rule. There is not a tribe 
in the whole of Syria that can 
compare with them in physical 
strength, symmetry of form, mus- 
cular development, and capability 
of endurance. In these respects 
they afford a remarkable contrast 
to the poor, miserable-looking, ab- 
ject fellaheen and peasantry of an 
ordinary Syrian village, as also to 
the mongrel, cross-bred specimens 
which are to be met with in 
the larger towns of Palestine. 
Amongst the latter, indeed, it is 
rarely that one can find a genuine 
Syrian of pure native blood. Most 
of the inhabitants are the offspring 
of a motley ancestry. Turkish, 
Greek, Egyptian, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and Arab blood is inter- 
mingled, in greater or less propor- 
tion, in the veins of the modern 
so-called Syrian ; and the result of 
this heterogeneous compound is, as 
might be expected, a very inferior 
type of humanity. 

Not so, however, the Druses. 
Their rigid exclusiveness of re- 
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ligion and nationality has _pre- 
served them from such an inter- 
mingling of races ; and, throughout 
the centuries, they have retained 
a purity of blood uncontaminated 
by foreign admixture. It is true, 
indeed, that there has until lately 
existed—and there may still linger 
—a common and popular belief 
amongst travellers in the East, 
that the Druses are in some way 
connected by descent with the 
Crusaders. The fair hair and light 
eyes of many of the Druse maidens 
are cited in support of this theory ; 
but the idea may be discarded as 
entirely erroneous. It will be seen 
below how it first originated. 

It is now eight hundred years 
since the Druses embraced the 
faith of Hamzé. During that 
period their native land has 
passed through many vicissitudes. 
The foreign foe has devastated 
Syria and Palestine. The Chris- 
tian and the Moslem succeeded 
one another in the dominion of 
the country. The Crusaders, the 
Aleppo Sultans, the Mamelukes, 
and the Turks, in turns held 
sway over the land. Yet through- 
out all these varying crises, for 
more than five hundred years the 
Druses maintained their independ- 
ence and pursued the even tenor 
of their way, undisturbed by the 
conflicts which raged around 
them. 

At length, in the year 1588, 
Amurath III. resolved to reduce 
them into subjection. For this 
purpose, one of his generals, named 
Ibrahim Pasha, was sent from 
Cairo with an army, on an expe- 
dition against them. The Druses 
were not in a favourable condition 
for a successful resistance ; for in- 
ternal feuds had divided them into 
two parties, and their principal 
sheikhs were at enmity one with 
another. The civil dissensions 
amongst the Druses at that time 
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may be compared to our English 
Wars of the Roses; for the Kaisi 
and the Yemani—as the opposing 
factions were called—carried re- 
spectively red and white flags, the 
consequence being that the strife 
was commonly known as the war 
between the Reds and the Whites, 

Ibrahim Pasha put a summary 
end to their internecine struggles, 
for he speedily subjugated the whole 
race, and imposed upon them an 
indemnity of one million piastres, 
in addition to a heavy annual 
tribute. 

It was then that the Druses, for 
the first time in their history, at- 
tracted the immediate attention 
of Europe. During the Crusades 
even, when all other Syrian races 
came more or less under the influ- 
ence of the Franks, and were thus 
brought into contact with European 
nations, the Druses had consistent- 
ly held aloof, unmolested and un- 
molesting; and their names are 
seldom mentioned in Crusading 
chronicles. 

But now, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, after the 
invasion of Ibrahim Pasha, the 
Druse nation sprang into notice, 
and became recognised in Europe 
as a race worthy of remark. As 
not unfrequently happens, the 
common danger and disaster had 
healed the internal divisions, and 
the whole Druse nationality had 
become united under one common 
head. A man of extraordinary 
talent and ability came to the 
fore—the greatest hero, perhaps, 
of which the Druses have been 
able to boast. His name was 
Fakr-ed-Deen. Under his able 
leadership, the Druse nation at- 
tained its highest power. Never 
before nor since has it been so 
prosperous and united. In a 
series of brilliant campaigns, Fakr- 
ed-Deen completely routed the 
Turks, the Arabs, and the various 
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tribes of the Lebanon and the 
neighbourhood, and gained pos- 
session of the whole tract of 
country from Beyrout to Safed, 
and from Sidon, Tyre, and Acre 
to Baalbek. One by one, all these 
important towns fell under his 
conquering might; and in the 
year 1613, he endeavoured further 
to subdue the Pashas of Damascus 
and of Tripoli. This he found a 
task beyond his unaided power; 
and in order to gain the assistance 
and sympathies of Europe, he un- 
dertook a journey to Italy. The 
most powerful European Court at 
that time was that of the Medicis, 
and to them he addressed himself 
for succour and alliance. His 
claims were strongly supported by 
the merchants and missionaries of 
Beyrout and the Lebanon; and 
acting under their suggestions, he 
gave out to Rome that the Druses 
were Christians, descended from 
the Crusaders, that they had de- 
rived their name from a noted 
champion of the Cross, the Comte 
de Dreux, and that he himself 
was closely related to the royal 
family of Lorraine. 

And here we have the fons et 
origo mali, the source and origin 
of that erroneous tradition, which 
has led Palestinian writers astray, 
when they have connected the 
Druses with the Crusaders. It 
has all resulted from this fiction, 
invented by Fakr-ed-Deen and his 
friends, in order the more effec- 
tually to arouse the interest and 
enlist the active sympathies of the 
Christian Powers of Europe. 

The notion that the Druses 
could have derived their name in 
any way from the Comte de Dreux 
is absurd upon the face of it; for 
travellers in the East, belonging 
to periods long before the Crusades, 
make mention of the Druses by 
name. To take one example out 
of many, Benjamin of Tudela, who 
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wrote somewhat fully, although 
with ridiculous inaccuracy, about 
them, lived and died more than a 
hundred years before the Comte 
de Dreux was in existence ! 

The subsequent career of Fakr- 
ed-Deen is a matter of history, and 
I need not dwell upon it here. 
Suffice it to say that the Druses 
were defeated by the Turks in 
1631, and that from that date they 
have always been subject to the 
Ottoman empire ; though for some 
length of time they were allowed 
to occupy a position of semi-inde- 
pendence. They had a nominal 
ruler of their own, who was, how- 
ever, a vassal of the Sultan of 
Turkey, and whose sway was 
limited by the Ottoman authority. 
For a few generations, the chief- 
dom of the Druses was vested in 
the family of Fakr-ed-Deen; but 
at length the succession of male 
heirs failed, and the government 
passed to the family of Shehab. 

Until their subjection in 1631, 
the Druses had remained as a com- 
pact body in the district which 
they had always inhabited; but 
after that period, those migrations 
commenced which have resulted in 
their present divided settlements 
in the Lebanon, the Jebel-ed- 
Druse to the east of the Hauran, 
and the Palestinian provinces of 
Galilee and Carmel. A few fam- 
ilies also emigrated northwards, 
and there are Druses to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Aleppo. 

In speaking of the religion of 
the Druses, about which there has 
been so much speculation and con- 
troversy, one must always bear in 
mind that it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the esoteric and 
exoteric aspects of the case. Eso- 
teric Drusedom contains within 
it abstruse speculations of meta- 
physics, many of which are fanci- 
ful and childish in the extreme. 
Some of these theories are original, 
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some are borrowed from other 
sources; but very few of those 
with which I am acquainted have 
much practical bearing on daily 
life and conduct. Only they who 
have reached the highest stage of 
initiation are thoroughly conver- 
sant with them, and these learned 
mystics are very limited in num- 
ber. By far the great majority of 
Druses know little or nothing of 
the esoteric side of their religion ; 
and the intense reticence and re- 
serve which, in common with 
others who have endeavoured to 
fathom the mysteries of the Druse 
creed, I have frequently encounter- 
ed, has resulted, as I have since dis- 
covered, more often from ignorance 
than from the conscious scruples 
of a devotee. Take an ordinary 
Druse, and question him on the 
subject of his religion; you will 
find it almost impossible to get 
anything out of him, and this is, 
in nine cases out of ten, simply 
because he knows nothing about 
it himself. He has a sort of 
vague and superstitious idea that 
there are some deep mysterious 
marvels of religion with which 
those fully initiated are conver- 
sant; and this renders him in his 
turn mysterious in his demeanour 
when a stranger converses with 
him on the subject. 

At the same time there are 
certain broad principles and 
general beliefs, constituting the 
exoteric aspect of their religion, 
with which all Druses are more 
or less familiar, according to the 
stage of initiation to which they 
have attained. These principles 
and beliefs are really the most 
essential features of their creed, 
for it is by them that the Druses 
are practically influenced,'and their 
lives and characters are in a great 
measure moulded upon them. 
Some of these I will briefly discuss. 

In the first place, the Druses 
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believe in one God, and one alone; 
and everything that happens in the 
world, good or bad, they ascribe 
to His direct intervention. This 
firm belief may be said to be the 
key-note of their daily religion. It 
is not merely that they acknow- 
ledge God as the great First Cause, 
but they do not believe in any 
secondary causes whatever. Thus, 
for example, they consider it the 
height of folly and presumption to 
imagine that the weather is guided 
by any natural laws. I have 
times without number tried to in- 
duce a Druse to give me his opin- 
ion as to whether or not we are 
likely to have rain on the morrow. 
The following conversation is a 
type of what is almost invariably 
the result of my question :— 

“Well, Soleiman, do you think 
it is likely to rain to-morrow ?” 

* How can I know, ya Khawéa- 
jah? God knows.” 

“ Of course I do not expect you 


to know. LIasked you what you 
thought.” 

“How can I think? God 
knows.” 


* But look up at the sky. See 
those clouds over the sea yonder. 
Do they look as if we shall have 
rain soon ?” 

“Tt is as God pleases. If God 
sends rain, it will rain; and if He 
does not, it will not.” 

And I have never been able to 
get further than this. 

This idea, that everything is the 
result of God’s immediate work, 
independent of the laws of cause 
and effect, can be traced in its in- 
fluence upon their characters and 
conduct throughout. 

Thus it renders them absolute 
fatalists. Ifa Druse becomes ill, 
he and his friends will say that it 
was predestined that he should get 
ill, and that it is no good trying to 
cure him ; for that if God wills, he 
will recover, and if it is God’s will, 
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he will die. Many of the Druses 
will even go so far as to refuse medi- 
cine or any other remedies, on the 
plea that they are wicked attempts 
to interfere with God’s work. This 
is not, indeed, the case with all. 
The majority are ready enough to 
come to you for assistance, in the 
event of illness or of an accident, 
and they will take what you give 
them ; but it is very often accom- 
panied by a_half-contemptuous, 
half-sceptical smile, as though they 
would say, “I will follow your 
advice and swallow your rubbish, 
because I know it will please you ; 
but you must not expect me to be- 
lieve that it is going to make any 
difference with the course of the 
predestined issue.” 

There are certain remedies which 
they are accustomed, even of them- 
selves, to have recourse to; but 
they are of a very primitive and 
drastic character, and mainly con- 
sist of bleeding and burning. Al- 
most every Druse has about him 
some scars where the native doc- 
tor has branded him with a red- 
hot iron or packing-needle; for 
this is the favourite instrument 
of torture. 

A little more than a year ago, a 
Druse woman was bitten on her 
hand by a very poisonous snake 
whilst weeding in the fields. We 
have found one simple cure for 
these terribly dangerous snake- 
bites, which is invariably success- 
ful if applied in time. It consists 
of pouring as much neat brandy as 
possible down the throat of the 
patient in the shortest possible 
time. The tendency of the snake 
poison is to cause death by con- 
gealing the blood ; the alcohol has 
just the opposite effect ; so that 
the two poisons counteract one 
another. One young man, who 
must inevitably have died other- 
wise, drank two and a half bottles 
of neat brandy in one and a half 
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hours! And he had never tasted 
anything stronger than water in 
his life before! But the remedy 
cured him. This woman, when 
she was bitten, begged to be 
brought at once to us; but her 
husband, impelled by the force of 
custom, insisted on branding her 
arm first with a red-hot packing- 
needle. This burn was the only 
thing that caused us any difficulty ; 
for long after the effects of the 
poison had passed out of the 
woman’s system, a festering sore 
remained from the brand. I was 
much amused by the fine points of 
distinction which the woman made 
as regarded her fatalistic belief. 
Inveighing against her husband 
because he had insisted upon 
branding her, she emphatically ex- 
claimed, “ It was predestined that 
the snake should bite me; but it 
was not predestined that my hus- 
band should burn me.” 

Another result of this feature of 
the Druses’ creed is that they take 
all the varying phases of life most 
calmly. They are unelated by 
happiness, undepressed by sorrow. 
On one occasion it so happened 
that two strong, healthy young 
men, the eldest sons of their re- 
spective families, were taken sud- 
denly ill in the harvest-field from 
fever, and died on the same day. 
Now the saddest event of which 
a Druse is conscious is the death of 
a first-born son. Consequently, 
when I went to pay visits of con- 
dolence to the two bereaved fami- 
lies, I expected to find them over- 
whelmed with grief and crying 
their eyes out in despair. Nothing 
of the sort. The whole family in 
each case—father, mother, brothers, 
sisters—were quietly seated around, 
a placid smile of resignation and 
content on their faces; and on 
my speaking a few words of 
sympathy to them, they replied, 
“ Hamdillah! Praise be to God! 
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It is the Lord’s doing ; and we are 
very thankful.” It was no canting 
hypocritical phrase that these poor 
people uttered ; it was the genuine 
expression of their inmost feelings, 
and it reminded me most forcibly 
of the utterance of the patriarch 
of old: “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” 

I have frequently noticed the 
same thing since. At first it 
would seem to result from a cal- 
lousness of disposition and want 
of heart, this absence of any out- 
ward manifestation of grief at the 
loss of a dear one. But it is not 
really this ; it is the result of the 
innate belief in every Druse’s 
mind that God orders all things, 
and that whatever He does is 
best. 

It must be acknowledged, at the 
same time, that the Druses are 
wanting in those finer suscepti- 
bilities to the pain and sorrows of 
others which are the outcome of 
Christianity and of a higher civil- 
isation. Hardy as they are them- 
selves, and comparatively insen- 
sible to pain, they cannot appreci- 
ate the fact that others may suffer 
more than they. Consequently, 
just as they themselves will laugh 
rather than cry if they meet with 
an accident, such as cutting or 
burning themselves, so are they 
prone to regard an accident to an- 
other person as a subject for mirth 
rather than for sympathy. I once 
saw a Druse man fall from his 
horse whilst galloping madly in a 
fantasia. He sustained very seri- 
ous injuries, and presented a piti- 
able spectacle as he lay upon the 
ground, bruised and _ bleeding. 


Yet, to my amazement, his friends 
and fellow - villagers, instead of 
pressing forward to render him 
assistance, stood and laughed to 
their hearts’ content, as if they 
thought it the grandest joke in 
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the world. The Druse children 
are especially fond of capturing 
a poor helpless little bird and 
torturing it for their own amuse- 
ment. All these things are sad 
to contemplate, and they certainly 
reveal defects in the Druses’ char- 
acters. But they are the natural 
concomitants of an inferior stage 
of civilisation, and are the usual 
characteristics of a hardy un- 
trained race such as that of the 
Druses. 

The Druses, as I have inti- 
mated, call themselves Unitarians ; 
and they are careful to maintain 
that the belief in the One God 
is the primary essential to ever- 
lasting salvation. 

At the same time, they believe 
that the One God has appeared on 
earth in human form, under ten 
different manifestations or in- 
carnations. 

The incarnation of the Godhead 
is thus expressed in the ‘ Book of 
Testimonies ’ :— 


“Tt is necessary to believe in God 
Almighty in His human form, with- 
out confusing it with the questions, 
where? or how much? or who? for 
that same figure has no flesh, nor 
blood, nor body, nor weight ; but it 
is like unto a mirror when you put 
the same into a scale to weigh it, and 
look at yourself in it; for does it 
weigh more by your seeing your own 
face in it? So is the figure of the 
Almighty ; it does not eat, nor drink, 
nor feel, nor can incident or time 
alter it. It is invisible ; but it con- 
tains the power of being ever present, 
and it has appeared to us on earth in 
human form, that we should be better 
able to comprehend it, there being no 
power in us wherewith to compare 
the Divinity.” 


Curious and quaint is the de- 
scription here given of the God- 
head—especially striking being the 
illustration of the mirror and of 
the image of the face within it, 
which, while being present to the 
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senses, makes no difference to the 
weight of the mirror! 

According to the Druse creed, 
the ten incarnations of the deity 
took place in the following human 
beings: Ali, El Bar, Zacharias, 
Elias, Maal, El Kaem, Mansiir, 
Maaz, Aziz, and Hakim. 

Ali was the first incarnation, 
and this occurred at the inaugu- 
ration of the present race of 
humanity. It was, if one may 
use an apparently contradictory 
term, an invisible manifestation ; 
for, although the incarnation was 
in human form, no man ever saw 
Ali at any time. 

El Bar was the incarnate God- 
man, from whom Enoch learned 
the truth. He was, in other words, 
the “God” of whom the Bible 
speaks when it says, ‘ Enoch 
walked with God.” El Bar, so 
the Druses say, was the founder 
of all priesthood. 

Whether the Zacharias men- 
tioned as the third incarnation is 
identical with any character in 
Old Testament history, I have 
been unable to discover ; but Elias, 
the fourth incarnation, is un- 
doubtedly Elijah. The Druses 
have a divine reverence for the 
memory of this remarkable pro- 
phet, whom they worship under 
the title of “El Khudr” (the 
“ Evergreen ”), in token of his eter- 
nity; and it is this which led 
them to establish colonies on the 
Mount of Carmel, which is spe- 
cially sacred to Elijah’s name. It 
may be mentioned, en passant, 
that all Syrian races, Christian, 
Mohammedan, and Jew alike, have 
almost the same superhuman re- 
spect for the name of this myste- 
rious saint of God; though I am 
not aware that any of them go so 
far as the Druses in ascribing to 
Elijah a divine incarnation. 

The fifth manifestation of the God- 
head occurred in the person of Maal, 
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who is said to have appeared upon 
earth in the time of Mohammed. 
This incarnation took place at 
“Tadmor in the East,” now known 
as Palmyra. According to the 
‘Book of the Testimonies,’ Maal’s 
‘appearance was extremely beauti- 
ful and glorious, and he was most 
rich, and travelled alone with one 
thousand camels laden with goods 
and merchandise.” 

Hitherto, it will be observed, 
the manifestations of the Godhead 
in human form occurred at wide- 
spread intervals, the first five 
incarnations having been diffused 
over the vast period ranging from 
the commencement of the human 
race to the time of Mohammed in 
the sixth century of the Christian 
era. But, with the appearance of 
Maal, there seems to have begun a 
deeply concentrated effort on the 
part of the Deity in His dealings 
with the human race, for the last 
five incarnations were handed 
down in successive generations, 
from father to son, as follows: 
Maal begat El Kaem, and El 
Kaem begat Mansiir, and Mansiir 
begat Maaz, and Maaz begat Aziz, 
and Aziz begat Hakim; and all 
these were individual and separate 
incarnations of the Godhead. 

The object of these ten incarna- 
tions is thus summed up in the 
sacred books of the Druses :-— 


“The repetition of these heavenly 
characters in human bodies, with the 
changes of name and appearance, was 
to assist the understanding of human- 
ity, to make perfect the way, and to 
establish a permanent law ; otherwise 
these ten heavenly characters are all 
one,—One God, and there is no other 
God but Him.” 


It will be observed that neither 
Jesus nor Mohammed is included 
amongst the ten incarnations of 
the Deity, thus bearing out what 
I have already emphatically stated, 
that the Druse religion is entirely 
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distinct both from Christianity and 
from Mohammedanism. 

At the same time, both Jesus 
and Mohammed are placed in the 
Druse list of prophets, which is as 
follows : Adam, Noah, Shem, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, Isaiah, Hezekiah, Natha- 
niel, Daniel, Doodoosalem, Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Aristotle, Jesus, 
Simon, Mohamed Ibn Abdullah, 
and Mohamed Ibn Ismail. Most 
of the above names are familiar, 
Doodoosalem being the only one 
that I am entirely at a loss to 
identify. It is remarkable that 
the three great Greek philosophers 
should have found their way into 
the Druse category of prophets ; 
this being, so far as I know, the 
only instance in which the influence 
of Greek philosophy is openly ac- 
knowledged in an oriental faith. 
Probably it is due to the training 
which Hamzé received in Egypt, 
where the doctrines of Plato found 
a congenial home for many cen- 
turies. 

Simon is probably Simon Magus; 
Mohamed Ibn Abdullah is the 
great prophet of Islam himself ; 
and Mohamed Ibn Ismail is Duruzi. 

The Druses hold that there have 
been seven great lawgivers—Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mohamed 
the first, Mohamed the second, and 
Said el Mahdi, “and all these were 
one soul.” 

It will be seen by the last ex- 
pression that the Druses are firm 
believers in the doctrines of re- 
incarnation and of the transmigra- 
tion of souls. With respect to 
this they hold a very peculiar 
creed. They say that the number 
of souls in existence is fixed and 
unchangeable; that this number 
is exactly the same, neither more 
nor less, as it was when humanity 
was first called into existence ; 
and further, that the proportion 
belonging to all religions is equally 


fixed and immutable. When, for 
example, a Mohammedan dies, his 
soul passes into another Mohamme- 
dan ; the soul of a Christian passes 
into another Christian, and so on. 
Thus, with regard to all religions 
except their own, the souls can 
never rise higher nor fall lower 
than their present condition. But 
with the Druses it is different. The 
soul of a Druse may, after a life of 
special purity and holiness, pass 
away from earth and enter into an 
angel, or some superior heavenly 
being. On the other hand, after 
a debased and evil life, it may have 
to pass into some lower animal, a 
dog, a wolf, a tiger, or what not; 
until the time of its punishment 
and discipline shall be over, when 
it may again become incarnated 
into a Druse. Thus they believe 
that the way of eternal life is 
only to be found in their religion ; 
but at the same time they hold 
that they, and they only, are in 
danger of eternal damnation. 

It has been observed by some 
writers that the influence of the 
old Persian religion is to be traced 
in esoteric Drusedom ; and this is, 
to a certain extent, true. But it 
does not follow, as these writers 
seem to think, that the Druses are 
descended from a Persian origin. 
It is more probably due to the fact 
that Mohamed Duruzi was a Per- 
sian himself, and that when he 
espoused the claims of Hakim and 
began to formulate the new faith, 
he introduced some of the tenets 
and theories in which he had been 
educated in his youth. Thus, as 
the Greek philosophy permeates 
the dogmas of esoteric Drusedom, 
owing to the training which Hamzé 
had received in Egypt, so does the 
Persian element owe its presence 
to Hamzé’s tutor, Duruzi. The be- 
lief in the transmigration of souls 
is Pythagorean ; and the Druses 
undoubtediy received it from 
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Hamzé, From Duruzi, amongst 
other tenets, came the Druse be- 
lief in astrology, which is clearly 
one of the elements derived from 
the Persian origin. For, in the 
economy of esoteric Drusedom, 
astrology does certainly play a 
somewhat conspicuous part. The 
fact that this is so is a good illus- 
tration of the direct contrast be- 
tween the esoteric and exoteric 
aspects of the Druse religion ; for, 
as I have already demonstrated, 
the common mass of Druses do 
not recognise any relations between 
natural cause and effect, nor do 
they believe in any intermediate 
agency between God and His crea- 
tures. The Druse mystics, on the 
other hand, have great faith in 
the power of the “Seven Planets,” 
as they call them, to modify the 
course of human affairs. They 
know and care nothing about 
the fixed stars and constellations ; 
these, according to their creed, 
exercising little or no influence 
upon the earth and its inhabitants. 

The seven planets include the 
sun and moon, and are thus arrang- 
ed in the Druse catalogue : Saturn 
(Zahil), Jupiter (Mushtari), Mars 
(Marrih), Sun (Shems), Venus 
(Zahret), Mercury (Atarid), and 
Moon (Kamar). These seven 
heavenly bodies, according to their 
philosophy, were created by the help 
of the “seven original spirits,” 
who, under the aid and direction 
of the Creator, are the tutelary 
deities of the planets, each planet 
being under the special guardian- 
ship and authority of a particular 
spirit. The mystic books of the 
Druses assert that “these seven 
spirits arranged the interior econo- 
my of the earth ; and all that hap- 
pens to the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral creation is through the 
agency of these seven planets : for- 
tune and misfortune are ruled by 
them.” 
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As in the Jewish and Christian 
systems, and in most other religious 
systems of the East, the mystic 
number seven occupies a prominent 
position in Druse philosophy. 

Thus we have already spoken 
of the seven lawgivers, the seven 
original spirits, and the seven 
planets. In addition to these the 
Druse code holds that, at every 
incarnation of the Deity, there 
appeared seven priests, “from the 
Order of Truth,” who followed his 
steps; “and the strength of the 
belief of the seven priests in the 
unity was as the amount of saliva 
in the throat of man.” 

Again, as there were seven law- 
givers, so there are seven great 
laws, and on the knowledge and 
fulfilment of these seven laws 
hangs the Druse’s prospect of eter- 
nal life. These seven laws are 
thus enumerated :— 

1. The truth of the tongue. 

2. The preservation of brotherly 
love. 

3. The abandonment of 
worship. 

4. The disbelief in evil spirits. 

5. The worship of the One God 
in every age and generation. 

6. Perfect satisfaction with the 
acts of God. 

7. Absolute resignation to God’s 
will. 

Prayer, almsgiving, and fasting 
are distinctly discountenanced ; for 
the sacred books allege that the first 
three laws have done away with 
their necessity and use: “ The 
truth of the tongue is instead of 

prayer, and the preservation of 
brotherly love is instead of alms- 
giving, and the abandonment of 
idol-worship is instead of fasting.” 

The seven laws may be said to 
be the connecting link between the 
esoteric and exoteric sides of the 
Druse religion ; for they are more 
or less known and cultivated by 
all classes of the Druses. They 
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very seldom pray, and the solemn 
assemblies in the khalwehs, or 
churches, are more conventions for 
discussion, exhortation, or instruc- 
tion, than prayer-meetings in the 
sense in which they are generall 

understood. They hold no day of 
the week as specially sacred, though 
their religious assemblies are held, 
as a rule, on Thursday evenings. 
They work on all the seven days 
of the week, and have no special 
periods set apart for rest. These 
two facts—namely, the absence of 
praying habits, and the non-obser- 
vance of a sacred day in the week 
—have caused the Druses to incur 
the reputation of being emphati- 
cally an irreligious race; and this 
can hardly be wondered at when 
one considers that, among the other 
great creeds of the Holy Land— 
the Moslem and Jewish, as well 
as the Greek and the Roman— 
these outward observances are the 
main staple of religion. But it is 
a grave matter of doubt whether 
the Moslem with his fastings and 
prayers, the Jew with his Sabbaths, 
the Greek with his elaborate func- 
tions, or the Roman with his 
masses, is really more religious 
than the simple, prayerless Druse. 
The one too frequently allows his 
perfunctory worship to cloak the 
irreligion of his daily life; the 
other believes that real devotion 
consists of practical conduct and 
not of lip-service. The Druse’s 
motto might be described in the 
following lines :— 


‘‘Faith’s meanest deed more favour 
bears, 

Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest 
prayers, 

That bloom their hour—and fade !” 


3y this, I would not be under- 
stood to assert that the daily life 
of an average Druse is specially 
conspicuous for “deeds of faith,” 
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any more than I would wish to in- 
sinuate that there is no real heart- 
worship to be found amongst the 
Christians, Moslems, or Jews, 
But the point which I desire to 
make clear is this: that whereas 
the tendency of the latter is to re- 
gard religion as made up of fune- 
tions, fastings, and prayers, that 
of the Druses is to consider it as 
a matter more of practical work 
and conduct than of worship and 
devotion. 

Then, again, with regard to 
almsgiving, the influence of the 
seven laws is very visible amongst 
all classes of the Druses. A tray- 
eller may pass through one Druse 
village after another, without hav- 
ing his ears once assailed by the 
begging cry of “ Bakshish,” which 
is so intolerable a nuisance in.every 
place in Syria inhabited by Mos- 
lems, Jews, or Christians. During 
my long and intimate intercourse 
with the Druses, I scarcely re- 
member to have been ever de- 
manded alms by one of their race. 
They are ready to borrow money 
to any extent—and perhaps some 
of them may have a lurking in- 
tention of not repaying the loan; 
but they will never ask straight 
out for money to be given to 
them. As an instance of their 
faithful adherence to the dogma 
that “the preservation of brother- 
ly love is instead of alms-giv- 
ing,” it may be stated that it is 
considered unlawful and _ irrelig- 
ious for one Druse to charge in- 
terest to another; and that whilst 
they frequently borrow and lend 
amongst themselves, it is a very 
rare occurrence for any interest to 
be added to the principal. In lieu 
thereof, however, the borrower is 
generally expected to make the 
lender a present at the time of the 
repayment of the loan; the value 
of the present being in proportion 
to the amount which has _ been 
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borrowed. This may appear to 
come virtually to the same thing ; 
but the principle is different. In- 
stead of a compulsory charge, it is 
a voluntary offering, and a friendly 
obligation takes the place of a legal 
bond. In fact, in these and all 
their dealings one with another, 
we can see the working of the great 
Masonic principles — “ Brotherly 
love, relief, and truth.” 

I had intended to enlarge upon 
the principal distinctive features 
of the Druse nationality and char- 
acter, and to describe their rites 
and superstitions, their social cus- 
toms, and their habits of daily 
life; but it would be impossible 
to treat of all these subjects 
within the limits of this present 
article, and I must therefore re- 
serve them for a future occasion. 

But I cannot refrain from re- 
lating an anecdote concerning a 
couple of Druse families in my 
own village ; for the incidents 
connected with it are highly char- 
acteristic of the manners and cus- 
toms of the race, and illustrate 
some of their laws relating to the 
social questions of marriage and 
divorce. 

Unlike the Mohammedans, the 
Druses are strict monogamists ; 
it being absolutely unlawful for 
a Druse to have more than one 
wife at a time. There is no re- 
ligious function connected with 
the actual ceremony of marriage, 
which merely consists of festive 
gatherings, fantasias, processions, 
and dances, lasting generally for 
about three days. The priestly 
benediction, such as it is, takes 
place at the preliminary ceremony 
of the betrothal, which may be 
several years before the wedding 
itself, but which is almost equally 
binding in its sanctity. Indeed, 
after the betrothal has once been 
ratified, no one can break it off 
except the bridegroom himself. 
VOL. CXLVIII.—NO. DCCCCII, 
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Neither the bride, nor her parents, 
nor her relations, nor the parents 
or relations of the bridegroom, can 
have any say in the matter. 

A man named Saleh Macledi, 
the largest farmer and landed pro- 
prietor in the village, had a son 
named Abdullah, who desired to 
become betrothed to a fine good- 
looking girl named Amni, the 
daughter of one Kara Soleiman. 
The business negotiations con- 
nected with a betrothal are gen- 
erally of a very simple and primi- 
tive nature, consisting merely of 
the payment of a certain sum 
mutually agreed upon, by the father 
of the bridegroom to the father of 
the bride. This sum varies from 
about 4 medjidies (i.e., 13s. 4d.) to 
2000 piastres (or 14 guineas), ac- 
cording to the pecuniary and social 
status of the parties concerned. 
In plain words, the father sells his 
daughter for as much as he can 
get for her. 

In the present instance, Kara 
Soleiman, who is a very keen, 
shrewd man of business, suggested 
to Saleh Macledi that, in lieu of 
paying him any money to obtain 
his daughter’s hand for his son, he 
should enter into an arrangement 
with him, whereby he (Kara) 
should become Saleh’s partner in 
the cultivation and profits of his 
land. Kara knew very well what 
he was about ; for Saleh Macledi, 
though an extensive farmer, was 
not in the possession of much ready 
money at the time, and it would 
have gone very much against his 
grain to raise the 2000 piastres 
which he would have had to pay. 
On the other hand, Kara had little 
or no land of his own; and, once 
he had got a footing in partnership 
with Saleh, he would have found 
means of making a good thing out 
of it for himself, being a much 
sharper and more unscrupulous 
man than the other. After some 
3E 
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little negotiation, Saleh agreed to 
Kara’s proposal, and Abdullah was 
duly betrothed to Amni. The 
partnership between the respective 
parents had not been long in ope- 
ration before Saleh and his family 
began to perceive that they had 
made a very bad bargain. They 
tried at first to compromise mat- 
ters by offering Kara a good round 
sum to dissolve the partnership, 
but he bluntly refused to enter- 
tain the idea. Pressure was then 
brought to bear upon Abdullah to 
induce him to break off his engage- 
ment with Amni. The young 
couple, however, were very fond 
of one another, and would not con- 
sent to hear of this. Saleh then 
discovered some legal flaw in the 
agreement between himself and 
Kara, on the strength of which he 
succeeded in getting out of his 
association with him in the farm- 
ing business. Kara thereupon 
swore, with all the solemn oaths 
of the Druse religion, that his 
daughter Amni should never mar- 
ry Abdullah. The betrothal had, 
however, been solemnly ratified, 
and, without the consent of the 
bridegroom, he could not annul it. 
As he could see no other way to 
prevent the marriage, Kara, who 
is a perfect devil when his temper 
is aroused, made up his mind to 
put his daughter to death. Ac- 
cordingly, finding her alone one 
day in the house, he told her that 
her last hour had come ; and, hav- 
ing bound her arms behind her 
back, he led her forth for execu- 
tion. He had determined to shoot 
her at a lonely spot in a valley be- 
low the village, where he had a 
small parcel of ground belonging 
to him. This done, his intention 
was to flee at once to the Hauran. 
He mounted his horse, and with 
his gun loaded, he drove Amni in 
front of him. It was a lonely road 
between his house and the place 


appointed for his fell purpose, and 
it was not likely that they would 
meet any one on their way. Most 
fortunately, however, it happened 
that, about half-way, they came 
across a young Druse man, of about 
twenty-five years of age, one of the 
strongest and bravest fellows in 
the village. Knowing all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Yusef (for 
such was his name) placed himself 
in front of the girl, and demanded 
to know wherefore she was weep- 
ing and bound, and what Kara was 
about todo toher. The latter, who 
was nearly mad with passion, bade 
him not to interfere, but to mind 
his own business and get out of 
the way. Yusef, however, taking 
Amni under his charge, defied 
Kara to do his worst, saying that 
he would have to shoot her through 
his dead body first. Angry as he 
was, Kara had yet enough of self- 
possession left to know that it was 
a very different thing perpetrating 
an outrage on his daughter and 
killing or wounding Yusef. The 
one would have been regarded as a 
family matter, which, after a while, 
he would have got over ; the other 
would have involved a feud of the 
whole village, and the consequences 
must have been fatal to himself. 
He therefore suffered Yusef to 
lead Amni away, contenting him- 
self with solemnly asseverating that 
he would yet find means to prevent 
her union with Abdullah. 

Amni was brought to our house 
by Yusef, and we sent her off, un- 
der reliable protection, to a neigh- 
bouring Druse village, until her 
father’s wrath had been in a meas- 
ure appeased and it was judged 
safe to let her return to her 
parental roof. 

Matters now for some time 
quieted down. Though the be- 
trothal was still adhered to by 
the bride and bridegroom, no 
allusion was made on either side 
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to a marriage, and no communi- 
cation of any sort took place be- 
tween the two families. Kara’s 
resolution was seen to be so des- 
perate that it was considered wiser 
to drop the matter altogether for 
a time. 

Nearly three years passed away, 
and Kara remained in the same 
obdurate condition of hatred and 
revenge to Saleh Macledi, and of 
obstinate determination not to 
allow his daughter to marry 
Abdullah. The young people, 
although living in the same vil- 
lage, had not spoken to one 
another in the interval, and Ab- 
dullah began to consider that the 
engagement was virtuaily at an 
end. Saleh became tired of living 
on unfriendly terms with Kara ; 
and as the betrothed parties had 
by this time lost the first ardour 
of their attachment, it was deemed 
expedient that the strain of the 
situation should be terminated by 
Abdullah marrying some other girl. 
Accordingly, a suitable partner was 
found for him in the person of a 
fair damsel named Dalli; and 
Abdullah was betrothed, and soon 
afterwards married to her. 

The astuteness and perversity of 
- Kara then came to the fore in a 
most amusing manner. Abdullah 
had inadvertently omitted to give 
Amni a formal release from her 
engagement to him, although it 
-was a morally understood thing 
between both parties that the 
marriage could never take place 
owing to Kara’s inflexible ob- 
stinacy. No sooner were Abdullah 
and Dalli married than Kara went 
to the Government and sued for 
damages against Saleh for allowing 
his son to marry Dalli whilst he 
was still betrothed to Amni. He 
gained his point, and Saleh had 
to pay him 100 medjidies, or 2300 
piastres/ Since then Amni has 
been betrothed to another young 
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man in the village called Hamid, 
one of the strongest, heartiest, and 
best-looking young fellows in the 
place. Every one was congratu- 
lating the poor girl that her 
troubles would soon be over, for 
they were to have been married 
at the close of harvest opera- 
tions this year. In the month 
of August, Hamid was suddenly 
seized with some mysterious and 
terrible illness, closely resembling 
the worst form of cholera; and 
after a day or two’s illness he 
died. Thus, by a strange fatal- 
ity, poor Amni has for the second 
time been deprived of her prospec- 
tive husband. 

The principal sufferer by the dis- 
pute between Kara Soleiman and 
Saleh Macledi has been, however, 
curiously enough, none of the par- 
ties chiefly concerned in it, but 
an unfortunate woman, who was 
Kara’s wife and Amni’s stepmother. 
This woman, by name Nijmi, hap- 
pened to be Saleh’s daughter, 
and sister to Abdullah. When 
Kara returned home, after his 
murderous designs upon Amni had 
been thwarted by Yusef’s inter- 
vention, he found Nijmi bathed in 
tears, she having already heard of 
what had taken place. Incensed 
at the sympathy which, as he ima- 
gined, she was thus displaying for 
Amni and for her father’s family, 
Kara, in his reckless passion, pro- 
nounced upon her the fatal words 
of divorce. She had been his 
faithful wife for fourteen years, 
and he was in reality devotedly 
attached to her. So patiently had 
she borne his violent fits of tem- 
per, that never during all those 
years had any serious quarrel 
arisen between them. But now 
he was quite beside himself, and 
was in no condition to consider 
the consequence of his rash act. 
The law of divorce amongst the 
Druses is very simple, and yet it 
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is hedged in with such rigidly 
strict conditions that a Druse will 
hesitate before proceeding to ex- 
tremities. The husband has but 
to say to his wife: “Leave my 
house; you are no longer my 
wife ;” and the moment that she 
passes over his threshold and de- 
parts, the marriage union is dis- 
solved. But the result is this. 
Not only may he never, under any 
circumstances, take her back again, 
however sincerely he may repent 
his action, but he must not even 
speak to her again as long as they 
live, nor, if possible, may he even 
meet her face to face. If he sees 
her coming along the road he must 
turn round and go back, or other- 
wise get out of her way so as to 
avoid meeting her. Now, in a 
small community such as is con- 
tained in an ordinary Druse vil- 
lage, these conditions often en- 
tail very awkward consequences, 
especially if there are several cases 
of divorce. The woman generally 
suffers the worst, as her own re- 
lations and parents, having con- 
sidered that their responsibility 
for her sustenance has ended 
when they have given her in mar- 
riage, will not, as a rule, consent 
to undertake her support ; and she 
is left to fare as best she can. 
It not unfrequently happens that 
she is the mother of several small 
children, and the burden of these 
is thrown upon her, for she has to 
take them with her if their father 
requires it. During their infancy 
and childhood she has to support 
them ; but directly they are old 
enough to earn their living, the 
father claims their services and 
takes them back to himself. Nij- 
mi had two small children, both 
girls, of the ages of six and five 
yearsrespectively ; and, drivenforth 
with them at a moment’s notice, 
she has been obliged ever since 
to shift for them and for herself. 
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The poor woman has frequently 
been reduced to great straits; but 
I have lately been successful in 
inducing her father, Saleh, to un- 
dertake their support. 

The Druses sometimes divorce 
their wives for apparently the 
most trivial causes. Thus a man 
named Soleiman Attala, had a wife, 
Isbakyeh. The woman frequently 
worked for us, and on _ several 
occasions I had to complain that 
she talked too much and worked 
too little. At length I was 
obliged to tell Soleiman that, owing 
to his wife’s laziness, I could employ 
her no longer. Shortly afterwards 
I went to England. On my return, 
after a couple of months’ absence, 
I was surprised to find .that 
Soleiman had divorced Isbakyeh, 
and had already married another 
woman. On inquiring from him 
the cause of this, he replied, 
“Your honour told me that you 
would not employ my wife again ; 
so I thought I would get rid of 
her, and marry another one, whom 
you would employ.” 

Notwithstanding the apparent 
laxity of the moral law which these 
cases reveal, I am bound to say 
that my experience of the Drvuses 
is that, in point of morality, they 
occupy a superior position to that 
of many more civilised races. 
Illegitimacy is practically unknown 
amongst them. This is in a great 
measure owing, no doubt, to the 
early age at which the girls are 
married ; for they seldom remain 
single after the age of fifteen or 
sixteen years, and are not un- 
frequently married as early as 
eleven or twelve. But indepen- 
dently of this, there is another 
powerful cause of restraint which 
preserves the maidens from immo- 
rality and unchastity. 

The whole tenor of Druse 


religion and sentiment is exceed- 
ingly strict upon this point, and 
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the Druse females know that dire 
consequences would result to them 
if they were detected in any im- 
moral act. No Druse girl is 
allowed to go out alone after 
dark ; and it is considered a dis- 
grace for one to be seen often in 
the company of young men. In 
all their festivals and dances the 
two sexes are kept quite separate 
and apart, and it is a thing un- 
heard of for a Druse male and 
female to dance together. Under 
these circumstances, the Druse 
maidens are trained from their 
earliest childhood to keep them- 
selves from intercourse with the 
opposite sex, until the time shall 
arrive for them to enter upon the 
duties of wifehood. 

In a race which, like the Druses, 
intermarry exclusively amongst 
themselves, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the laws of con- 
sanguinity are not so strict as 
they are in European countries. 
Nevertheless the cases are com- 
paratively rare in which the bride 
and bridegroom are nearer of kin 
than first cousins. This is, indeed, 
in far the majority of instances, 
the relation which actually exists 
between them. The eldest son of 
a family is, as a matter of fact, 
expected to marry a daughter of 
his father’s brother; and he can 
claim her over the heads of all 
other suitors. The object of this 
is doubtless to keep property and 
possessions in the same family, and 
its tendency is to foster a great 
spirit of clannishness amongst the 
whole race. Indeed, so universally 
is the custom recognised, that a 
husband never speaks of his spouse 
as “my wife,” nor a wife of hers 
as “my husband” ; he calls her 
“the daughter of my father’s 
brother,” and she in like manner 
styles him “ the son of my father’s 
brother.” This is even the case 


when there is really no such rela- 
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tion existing between them; and 
the Druse name for “ father-in- 
law” is “ father’s brother.” 

To sum up the principal points 
of the present paper, the Druses, 
those hardy children of the moun- 
tain-home, are the representatives 
at the present day of the Pheenician 
highlanders, The principal feat- 
ure of their character—exclusive- 
ness — induced them to adopt a 
religion unlike that of any other 
people, and has preserved them as 
a distinctive race. It is a mistake 
to imagine that they have any 
connection either with Islamism 
or with Christianity. But, in all 
probability, they are, in their ori- 
gin, closely allied to Freemasonry. 
Their religion has a mystic esoteric 
side; but this has little or no in- 
fluence on their practical daily life. 
As regards the latter, they believe 
in the ever-present providence of 
God, and this creed they carry to 
the extent of fatalism. They are 
incapable of feeling the finer senti- 
ments of sympathy, whilst at the 
same time they are remarkably 
callous to pain and suffering in 
themselves. They pay no atten- 
tion to the devotional aspects of 
religion, though they are, notwith- 
standing, intensely superstitious. 
They have a code of morality 
which, in some respects, appears 
curious to the mind of a Christian ; 
but to this code, such as it is, they 
faithfully and strictly adhere. 
Their place in civilisation cannot 
be classed as very high; though 
they have within them capabili- 
ties which, under careful and pa- 
tient guidance, would enable them 
to become a splendid race; and 
it is not improbable that in the 
future they may— 


** Rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves, to higher things.” 


Such are the Druses of the Holy 
Land. 
Haskett Smita. 
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A SECRET MISSION. 


CHAPTER XXX.—HALA. 


“This sorrow that I have, by right is yours.”—Richard IIT. 


RomaN entered the house, closely 
followed by the two attending Cos- 
sacks. In the corridor he met the 
priest coming out of the big saloon, 
where he had been pronouncing a 
last blessing over the corpse. The 
door of the saloon stood open, and 
Roman went in, expecting to find 
the family there assembled. There 
were a good many people in the 
room, and in the centre, just where 
on Easter Day the Swiencone feast 
had been laid out, stood the coffin, 
already closed, and only waiting to 
be carried out to the churchyard. 

The windows were shut, and the 
atmosphere in here was heavy and 
oppressive. There was no sound 
of weeping and wailing in the 
room ; but the whole air vibrated 
with a humming buzzing noise, like 
the interior of a monstrous bee- 
hive. This buzzing was loudest 
round the black catafalque that 
stood in the centre, for here it was 
that myriads of flies, attracted by 
the fulsome presence of death on 
this sultry August day, hung clus- 
tering about the coffin, wrestling 
with each other in futile en- 
deavour to penetrate the dense 
wooden screen and pay their last 
loathsome tribute to that which 
lay within. , 

Luba was the first person that 
Roman caught sight of, standing 
at the foot of the coffin, clad in 
deep mourning, and holding by the 
hand the two children, who like- 
wise were dressed in black. She 
looked across at Roman with a 
strange startled expression as he 
came in, but did not advance to 
greet him, rather she shrank a 


little away to one side. Felicyan 
was not in the room ; but near to 
one of the windows sat Hala, her 
head bowed down over her clasped 
hands, in an attitude expressive of 
deepest affliction. He could not 
see her face. 

It was only fitting that he 
should say a few words of condo- 
lence to his sister-in-law on the 
subject of her father’s death, and 
he had made a few steps towards 
her, when a touch on the arm 
arrested him. 

Luba was standing beside him 
now, looking anxiously into his 
face. 

“Do not speak to Hala; do not 
let her see you,” she said in a 


hurried undertone. “Go away— 
go away.” 
“But why? ... ” he was be- 


ginning, when Hala raised her 
head and he saw her face. What 
was it, this dreadful expression of 
stony despair, that he saw written 
there? The reflection of a grief 
too deep for words, of a sorrow 
too hard and too hopeless for the 
luxury of tears. Even making 
allowance for the natural, the pro- 
per grief, which every daughter 
must feel on losing a parent, was 
it rational, was it conceivable, that 
a sane healthy woman like Hala 
should give herself up to such un- 
mitigated anguish for the death of 
an old man, who had been but the 
shadow of a father at best,—who 
for the last ten years had spent 
his days, from April to November, 
in killing flies; and from Novem- 
ber to April back again in lament- 
ing that there were no flies to kill ? 
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And what had Luba meant by her 
mysterious warning? It was too 
late to inquire now, for Hala had 
seen him, and he could not avoid 
addressing her. 

He went up to Madame Staro- 
wolska. 

“You have had a great misfor- 
tune, my sister. Believe me, I 
am sincerely sorry for your loss.” 

Hala stared at him fixedly, but 
did not answer. It was almost as 
though she did not recognise her 
brother-in-law. 

“ A great loss,” repeated Roman, 
puzzled and embarrassed by her 
attitude ; “but you must not let 
yourself be overcome to this ex- 
tent. He was old, and it is only 
the law of nature to which we 
must all submit. You will get 
over this in time.” 

“ Never!” 

The word came out with the 
unexpected violence of a pistol 
report, and the fierce energy with 
which it was spoken alarmed him 
even more than her former passiv- 
ity. What was the matter here? 
Had Hala gone mad ? 

“Where is Felicyan?” he asked 
aloud, looking round uncomfort- 
ably. He had not much time to 
lose. Three out of the fifteen 
minutes were already gone. 

Hala had risen from her chair 
now, and was standing before Ro- 
man—or was it Hala at all, this 
queenly, majestic woman, who 
seemed all at once to have grown 
several inches taller, her features 
transfigured by the workings of 
some terrible emotion, which lent 
them an awful grandeur? 

“ Where is Felicyan?” she cried, 
her voice ringing out high and 
shrill through the long low room— 
“where is Felicyan? Where—but 
in Siberia !” 

“ Siberia! Impossible!” but 
even as he said the words a sick- 
ening dread had crept into Ro- 
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man’s soul. He turned round his 
head towards the pictures on the 
wall. There were only three re- 
maining there; the place where 
had hung the fourth was empty, 
marked only by a few dangling 
ragged cobwebs. “What has he 
done? Who sent him there?” he 
concluded in faltering accents. 

“Who sent him there? You 
dare ask that question. Shall I 
tell you who sent him to Siberia? 
You have sent him there! You— 
you—you /” 

The last word was almost a 
shriek—the shriek of Medeas and 
Cassandras, glorious to hear on 
the stage, terrible in real life—as 
she came up quite close to her 
brother-in-law. 

“ Not I—not I, Hala! Donot 
say that!” cried Roman, wildly. 

“JT will say it, for it is the 
truth; who else but you has 
sent him there? The house was 
searched, and some papers were 
found behind a picture. Who put 
them there? And what were 
they all about? I do not know, 
any more than did my poor Feli- 
cyan. But it was high treason, it 
seems ; and as they were found in 
his house, he must pay the pen- 
alty, with transportation for life 
to Siberia. That is your work. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Have pity, Hala! have pity !” 

Luba now flung her arms round 
her sister’s neck and tried to calm 
her. 

“Hala, dearest Hala, do not 
say such cruel things: try to for- 
give ; oh, try to forgive him!” 

The elder sister tore herself free 
from the girl’s embrace. Violently 
she wrenched the soft clinging 
arms away from her neck. 

“Tt is easy for you to speak, 
Luba. You are not unhappy, you 
have lost nothing.” (Here Luba 
drew back, as if she had received 
a sudden stab. She did not again 
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attempt to interfere.) ‘“ But I—I 
have lost my husband ; my children 
have lost their father. Can I for- 
give, can I have pity, when he has 
had none on me?” 

* But could I have guessed, 
could I have foreseen when I came 
here?...” 

“ Why did you ever come here 
at all, to disturb our life with your 
hateful secrets, with your incom- 
prehensible ambitions —- and — 
and your elegant patent - leather 
boots?” completed Hala, not at 
all conscious of any weakness in 
the climax. ‘“ We had no secrets 
before you came ; we were happy ; 
and I never thought that fustian 
was ugly till I saw your fine 
Berlin coats. And, oh! I told 
him so. I said that his coat was 
ugly, and that I was ashamed of 
his appearance. And now—I shall 
never see him again! Oh! what 
have you done with my life?” 
she finished with a low wail, 
stretching out her hands towards 
Roman, as if calling upon him to 
restore the lost happiness of which 
he had robbed her. 

He attempted no answer this 
time. What could he have said 
that would not have sounded weak 
and foolish in presence of this 
tremendous sorrow? He stood 
very pale, his eyes bent on the 
ground, not daring to raise them 
again to the face of that woman 
whom he had injured beyond re- 
demption ; his ears filled with the 
ceaseless buzzing that came from 
that black catafalque alongside, 
and which to his distraught fancy 
sounded like a murmur of count- 
less upbraiding voices, repeating 
over and over again that he, he, 
and he only had ruined his 
brother. 

But this was only fancy, of 
course. The flies had no thought 
of Roman, who was but an insig- 
nificant living man in their eyes. 


They cared but for that dull piece 
of clay that the coffin contained. 
For its sake only they had aban. 
doned garden and meadow to-day— 
a corpse in August was to them 
sweeter far than any rose or car- 
nation. 

Give back her lost happiness, 
Was that what she was asking of 
him? Would that he could do so 
at the price of every drop of his 
blood ! Would that he could re- 
call these last six months, and live 
them over again! But that might 
not be. The march of time is in- 
exorable, and the ball of fate, once 
set rolling, may never be stopped. 
As soon bid last year’s dead leaves 
resume their place on the branch ; 
as soon tell that mighty river to 
roll back again to its source, as 
seek to cancel a single hour—a 
minute of the past! 

One of the guarding Cossacks 
now drew near, to say that the 
fifteen minutes had expired. 

“ Farewell, Hala,” said Roman, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Will you not say that 
you forgive me?” 

But Hala had sunk down again 
on her chair, and was sobbing 
piteously. He could see the large 
salt tears trickling through her 
closed fingers. All the command- 
ing majesty had gone from her 
attitude now, and she was once 
more a commonplace woman—but 
a woman with a broken heart. 

He must go—his presence here 
was worse than useless; but Luba 
followed him to the door, and put 
her hand softly into his. She 
could not let him depart without 
a word of comfort. 

“T forgive you,” she said, very 
low ; “from my heart I forgive 
you—all the harm you have done. 
May God bless and make you 
happy !” 

Her black eyes, raised to his, 
were full of unshed tears—tears 
of compassion—and—of something 
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else. Looking into their depth, 
he read her secret there, but its 
recognition was but additional 
pain. O God! was this new self- 
reproach to be added to the first? 
Was not his chalice of remorse 
already full to overflowing? He 
turned away with a groan. 
Meanwhile the coffin had been 
carried from the room, and placed 
on the bier outside. As Roman 
was starting to go back to the 
station, the funeral procession was 
just beginning to move off slowly 
in the opposite direction. First 
walked the priest; with him two 
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acolytes carrying the crucifix and 
the holy water; and behind the 
bier came the peasants, holding 
their wax-candles all awry, and 
filling the air with lugubrious 
music. Though the day is radi- 
antly beautiful, and overhead the 
August sky stretches away in a 
dome of unbroken blue, yet a sin- 
gle black cloud is to be seen hov- 
ering just over the coffin, keeping 
pace with the slow march of the 
funeral procession. 

The flies of Stara-Wola are 
escorting to the grave the re- 
mains of their mortal enemy. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—PREY. 


** The wild beast passion for adventure wild 
We all have in us, hide it how we will ; 
And when I see a white dove plump and mild 
I understand the vulture. 


Through a horse suspicion had 
been directed to Roman Staro- 
wolski; a far more insignificant 
animal was the cause of Felicyan’s 
transportation to Siberia. 

The house at Stara-Wola was 
searched within some hours of 
Roman’s arrest. Shortly after 
dinner there had arrived a police 
commissary with a warrant, ac- 
companied, too, by mounted Cos- 
sacks, and, moreover, by two minor 
officials, who forthwith proceeded 
to turn the building topsy-turvy 
from cellar to loft. Every single 
key in the house had to be pro- 
duced, every press, box, cupboard, 
and drawer was submitted to a 
minute examination, which spared 
neither Luba’s pearl inlaid work- 
box nor little Kostus’s Noah’s ark. 
Then the stables and barn were 
visited, and received their due 
share of attention. 

Felicyan awaited the result with 
a tranquil conscience, not being 
aware of having anything to con- 
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ceal. On his brother’s account he 
was uneasy and disturbed, not 
knowing what was happening to 
him, but for himself he had no 
anxiety. Nor had the house 
search been unexpected. From 
the moment of Roman’s arrest he 
had been prepared for it, and his 
first care this morning on hearing 
what had occurred in his absence 
had been to examine the room 
lately occupied by Roman in case 
anything suspicious should have 
remained behind. Here he found 
nothing save the empty case of 
chamois leather into which he had 
seen his brother stow away some 
papers on the previous evening. 
Why had he taken them out 
again? And where had he put 
them? These were questions 
which must remain unanswered 
for the present. Felicyan had no 
very clear idea of the nature of 
these papers, for Roman had never 
volunteered to show him the plans 
and notes he had collected ; but he 
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knew enough to guess that they 
must be of a compromising nature. 
Perhaps, after all, Roman had been 
able to destroy them at the last 
moment before his arrest, which 
would account for their disappear- 
ance. Better so, Felicyan thought. 

After spending some hot and 
dusty hours visiting the farm- 
buildings, the police officials re- 
turned to the house with heated 
countenances, grimy hands, and 
ruffled tempers. It was irritating 
to have spent so much time and 
energy to so little purpose. 

Felicyan, rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of a speedy deliverance from 
their society, invited the police 
commissary to partake of a glass 
of wodki' before leaving. No 
Russian official in his senses ever 
refuses a glass of wodki, so of 
course it was accepted, and to- 
gether with their host the three 
officials sat down in the big saloon 
to partake of the refreshments. 

There was not much attempt at 
conversation, for it is difficult to 
talk pleasantly and naturally to 
men who have just been searching 
your house and suspecting your- 
self of felonious designs ; but the 
commissary growled out some surly 
remark about the crops, and his 
satellites condescended to smack 
their lips over the wodki, by way 
of approval. 

Then, just as Felicyan was re- 
plenishing their glasses for the 
second time, the door opened, and 
old Nicorowicz wandered in, look- 
ing more than ever like some 
strange unreal figure out of a 
nightmare. He had aged con- 
siderably during this past summer, 
the features had become more 
shrunken, the skin more waxlike 
in its yellow transparency, his 
gait was feebler, and his move- 


ments more uncertain. His aim 
in fly-killing was not as unerring 
as it used to be, yet he clung to 
his old pursuit with the same 
tenacity as of yore, and even now 
his daily victims might be reck- 
oned by hundreds. 

It was now the height of the fly- 
season at Stara-Wola, walls and 
ceiling were thickly dotted with 
flies ; they lurked in every fold of 
the curtain draperies, and danced 
against each window-pane. The 
air vibrated with their buzzing 
voices, and the floor was strewn 
with the corpses of the slain, which 
crunched beneath the old man’s 
slippered feet as he glided over the 
boards. 

He came in wringing his trans- 
parent fingers together, and softly 
moaning to himself. 

“My whip! I have lost my 
whip! Who has stolen it away 
from me?” 

“ Hush, grandfather,” said Feli- 
cyan soothingly, “ we shall look for 
it by-and-by.” 

The three officials, who had 
paused for a moment to stare at 
the grotesque apparition, now re- 
sumed their glasses. 

“ By-and-by the flies will be 
gone away,” and he broke into a 
helpless whimper. 

At this moment the children 
came running in by another door 
in breathless excitement. 

“ Here is the whip, Dziaduniu,”? 
cried Zosia. 

“We found it in the garden,” 
from Kostus. 

“ Burek had stolen it,” said the 
girl. 

* And now we are going to beat 
him!” cried both in one breath, 
with evident relish, as they dashed 
away to put the sentence into 
execution. 
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Old Nicorowicz had snatched 
hold of his beloved weapon with 
trembling eagerness. He now ex- 
amined it all over with tender 
scrutiny, as a sportsman may view 
a pet rifle to convince himself 
that it has sustained no injury. 
Having satisfied himself on this 
point, for beyond some tiny in- 
dications of a dog’s sharp teeth on 
the handle, and a little general 
slobberiness, no harm had been 
done, he proceeded to wipe it care- 
fully on the sleeve of the Turkish 
dressing-gown. Theold man, now 
quite happy again, smiled serenely 
on the company ; with his weapon 
in hand he felt himself a match for 
all the flies in Christendom. 

The three officials had watched 
this little scene with some amuse- 
ment as they sipped their wodki, 
under whose influence they were 
gradually thawing to a more genial 
frame of mind. 

“ Bravo!” said the commissary, 
as Nicorowicz knocked over two 
flies that had settled on the table. 

One of the minor officials put 
down his glass and loudly ap- 
plauded with both hands. 

Flattered at the evident admira- 
tion his prowess was exciting, the 
old man redoubled his efforts, and 
soon a score more of insects had 
gone to join the corpses on the 
floor. 

Presently a large blue - bottle 
came buzzing through the open 
window, with as much noisy ar- 
rogance and conscious assumption 
of superiority as though it had 
been a queen bee, or at the very 
least a hornet. Not that a blue- 
bottle fly is by any means an in- 
significant being. It holds un- 
doubtedly a high social position 
in the insect world, and is conse- 
quently valued by the fly-hunter, 
much as a ten-antler stag is prized 
above the smaller game. 
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This particular blue-bottle, how- 
ever, did not seem inclined to 
afford any chance of sport, but 
banged about angrily against the 
ceiling, as though to express as- 
tonished dissatisfaction at the 
quality of the plaster, which it 
had expressly come hither to 
investigate. 

Old Nicorowicz, his head tilted 
back on the shrunken neck, was 
wistfully following its movements, 
He knew that the insect must 
tire itself out in time, and alight 
somewhere to recover breath, the 
only question was whether it 
would settle anywhere within 
reach? Already its turns are be- 
ginning to slacken in pace; there 
now, it has paused at the top of 
the curtain-rod, too high, alas! for 
his feeble arm to reach. But no, it 
is off again, flying lower this time. 
It stops ; it settles on the edge of 
a picture-frame. Now is his 
chance, now or never. 

Softly and noiselessly as a cat 
stalking its prey, old Nicorowicz 
stole across the polished oak 
boards, every line of the wasted 
figure expressing wily caution, the 
thin lips parted in a smile of cun- 
ning imbecility, the sunken eyes 
alight with anticipated triumph. 
The hand which held the leather 
thong was slightly shaking with 
the excitement of the moment. 

The sporting instinct is deeply 
rooted in the heart of man, and 
few can look with positive indif- 
ference on the capture of any 
animal, from a whale to a min- 
now, from a wild boar to a bee. 
Even a Russian detective, engaged 
in tracking the noblest of all 
game, may condescend to feel pass- 
ing interest in the capture of a fly. 

The three officials had turned 
to look how the chase would end. 
Would that feeble old man with 
the shaking hand be able to bag 
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this victim? He was so frail, so 
transparently fragile to look at, 
that one could not help fancying 
that half-a-dozen very determined 
blue-bottle flies would have been 
sufficient to knock him down. 
And yet, by one of these subtle 
refinements of cruelty, of which 
only fate is capable, this feeble 
fleshless old arm was destined to 
strike a blow that shattered the 
happiness of a whole family. 

He had come to the picture, 
which hung a little out of reach, 
and had to raise himself on tiptoe, 
in order to bring his hand on a 
level with the top of the frame 
where the blue-bottle had elected 
to settle. 

The faintly tinted faces of Paul 
and Virginia were looking straight 
into his eyes with their fixed un- 
meaning stare, the large round- 
bellied fly was motionless, its bril- 
liant body showing like a spot of 
dark-blue enamel against the tar- 
nished gold. 

Nicorowicz paused for a moment 
in order to steady his arm, then 
the blow descended. 

There was a crash of broken 
glass as the picture fell to the 
ground; the rotten frame had 
given way in falling, and some 
papers were strewn about the floor. 
The Russian commissary picked 
one up of these that had fluttered 
to his feet. It was a military 
chart, with shorthand notes and 
indications of some of the projectec| 
bridges across the Vistula. . . 

The blue-bottle fly, meanwhile, 
had flown off unscathed through 
the open window. 


There is no need to dwell upon 
the details of Felicyan’s arrest 
and condemnation: the damaging 
evidence of the military chart was 
amply borne out by other papers 
and photographs that had been 


concealed behind the picture ; and 
a renewed search of house and 
grounds led to the discovery of the 
apparatus containing the negatives 
from which the views had been 
printed off, and that by some rare 
chance had escaped the first inves- 
tigation. 

It was in vain that Felicyan 
affirmed his innocence, and abso- 
lute ignorance alike of the exist- 
ence of any such papers in his 
house, as of any knowledge of the 
photographic art. No one be- 
lieved him ; and even were he not 
actually himself the author of these 
compromising documents and pic- 
tures, he must have been accom- 
plice to the crime, and being a 
Russian subject, had become guilty 
of high treason. 

Felicyan’s defence, lame and 
awkward, only served further to 
incriminate him in the opinion of 
his judges. He feared to betray 
his brother, therefore rather kept 
silence from a mistaken sense of 
honour. It is, however, question- 
able whether, even had he spoken 
out, his words would have availed 
anything in his favour. Interna- 
tional etiquette—which even Rus- 
sia is bound to respect—does not 
admit of hanging each other’s sub- 
jects, or shutting them up for life. 
The system of military inter-es- 
pionage has of late years become 
so general as almost to be accepted 
by a tacit understanding between 
the Powers, and no one dares to 
deal over harshly with his neigh- 
bour’s spy, in case his own spy 
should be made to suffer in return. 
It is consequently fully more em- 
barrassing than satisfactory to 
capture a foreign emissary, since 
the only thing you are allowed to 
do with him is to show him the 
inside of a prison, and then con- 
duct him with speedy politeness 
across his own frontier. There is 
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no particular fun in catching a 
mouse, if you are obliged to render 
account of it to some other cat. 

However convinced, therefore, 
the Russian authorities might be 
that Captain Starowolski was a 
German spy, sent hither by Gov- 
ernment, they were not at liberty 
to act upon their convictions, 
more especially as no incriminat- 
ing proof was able to be brought 
home to him. He must be put 
at liberty, since a longer detention 
might lead to awkward complica- 
tions with Germany. 

But with regard to Felicyan, 
the matter stood on a very dif- 
ferent footing. Felicyan was a 
Russian subject: he was their 
own private mouse, which they 
were free to tear limb from 
limb, or flay alive, as a playful 
fancy suggested, without any one 
having a right to interfere. He 
had been guilty of high treason ; 
the papers and the photographic 
apparatus found in his house were 
sufficient to establish the case 
against him. Had he written 
these notes? Had he drawn 
those plans? Had he taken 
those views? It mattered little. 
Some one had drawn them, and 
therefore some one must be made 
to suffer for it. The Russian 
subject should pay the penalty 
of the German officer’s work. 
It was necessary to make an ex- 
ample of this case, so as, at least 
indirectly, to damp the ardour 
of other spies, and deter them 
from poking their noses into the 
country. 

Felicyan, conveyed to Warsaw, 
had been lodged in the same 
prison where Roman was con- 
fined, each brother being miles 
from suspecting the near vicinity 
of the other. It would not at 
all have suited the Russian author- 
ities to enlighten Roman on this 
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point, or to confront the brothers. 
Such a meeting might lead to un- 
satisfactory results ; for if Felicyan 
were proved to be innocent, no 
convenient victim would then re- 
main on whom to wreak their 
vengeance. 

It was Felicyan who left the 
prison first. Scarcely four weeks 
after his arrest the sentence was 
pronounced — transportation for 
life to Siberia, with ten years’ 
hard labour in the mines, The 
appeal for a fresh investigation 
and renewal of the trial was not 
attended to, and even the request 
to be allowed a parting interview 
with his wife and children sum- 
marily refused. 

Old Nicorowicz had fallen ill soon 
after these events ; but in the state 
of painful confusion into which the 
household at Stara-Wola had been 
thrown by the arrest of the two 
brothers, no special importance was 
attached to his condition. The 
doctor called in had recognised 
nothing further than a sort of 
feverish debility, apparently aggra- 
vated by a painful swelling on 
the left arm, which might have 
been occasioned by the sting of 
some insect—a fly perhaps. At 
this time of the year the sting 
of a common house-fly was some- 
times known to be exceedingly 
poisonous. 

After a while the swelling had 
subsided, and the old man recov- 
ered so far as to be able to leave 
his bed. He was but the ghost 
of his former self, however, and 
the flies of Stara-Wola had little 
cause to fear him henceforth, 
though from force of habit he 
still clung to the leather thong. 

Thus was he found sitting one 
day near the window, with fixed 
and glassy eye, in his bloodless 
hand the weapon that had slain 
so many legions. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—REMORSE AND REASON. 


** T have shot mine arrow over the house 
And hurt my brother.” 


—Hamilet. 


‘* But there is little reason in your grief.” 


It was late at night when Ro- 
man reached Thorn, having half 
an hour previously got rid of his 
two Cossack attendants at the 
frontier. 

On repairing to the hotel of the 
Blue Dragon, where it had been 
arranged that he was to join Bir- 
uta, he learned that the Countess 
had quitted the town nearly a 
month previously. She had, how- 
ever, left an address to say where 
she was to be found at Berlin. 
And so, as it was at any rate 
too late to proceed further that 
night, Roman contented himself 
with telegraphing his release and 
safe arrival on German territory. 

He had, strange to say, felt al- 
most relieved on finding that their 
meeting was to be deferred for 
another twenty-four hours. The 
emotions of that day had been too 
sharp and painful to admit of any 
further feeling finding piace along- 
side, and he was unwell too. His 
head was burning like fire, the 
limbs, heavy as lead, all but re- 
fused to carry him. Purely phy- 
sical fatigue, and the craving for 
rest and quiet, had for the moment 
overpowered every other sensation. 
He was incapable of connected 
thought, and perhaps it was better 
so; thought could be but agony, 
and reflection protr.cted torture 
just then. 

He was still in this semi-stupe- 
fied condition when he reached 
Berlin next day, and almost me- 
chanically found his way to Bir- 
uta’s rooms. 

She was lying on a sofa when 
he entered the sitting-room, her 
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regal head, crowned with its dia- 
dem of pale tresses, thrown back 
upon her clasped hands, the silken 
folds of her corn-coloured garment 
flowing softly about her. Stretch- 
ed on the carpet at her feet, lay 
Gogo, larger and fiercer - looking 
than two months ago. _ Biruta 
had not yet seen Roman, and he 
paused for a moment at the 
threshold, while all at once there 
rushed over him the conviction 
that he loved this woman to dis- 
traction. It was the first distinct 
sensation of which he had been 

conscious since yesterday. 

In the next instant her quick 
ear had caught the sound of his 
footstep, and she had sprung up 
with a cry— 

“Victoria! My Roman, we 
have conquered ; together we shall 
carry the world before us !” 

“Yes; we have conquered,” 
said Roman, as he took her in his 
arms with all the hungry passion of 
a lover long deprived of his rights, 
but there was no ring of triumph 
in his voice as he said it. Rather 
he looked like a man defeated. 
She was not slow to perceive this. 

“Are you ill, Roman? What 
is the matter? Why do you look 
at me so strangely ?” 

He certainly looked ill. Six 
weeks in prison had bleached 
away the sunburn, leaving his 
face pale and wan. 

“ Perhaps I am ill,” he replied, 
passing his hand across the fore- 
head with a weary gesture ; “I do 
not know.” 

“It is only fatigue,” Biruta 
decided, in her short imperious 
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fashion. ‘“ All you require is rest 
and sleep.” 

He repeated the last word with 
.a bitter emphasis, “Sleep! If 
only I could go to sleep and never 
wake again!” 

She was now seriously alarmed 
by his manner. Something must 
here be wrong beyond mere fa- 
tigue. 

“Tell me,” she commanded, 
drawing him down to a seat be- 
side her, her large grey eyes 
piercing him through and through, 
as though to read his inmost 
thoughts. 

Then—as coherently as he could 
—he told the tale of yesterday’s 
visit to Stara-Wola and the cir- 
cumstances of his brother’s arrest, 
which he had gathered from the 
servants in coming out; relating 
how, by a cruel turn of fate, it 
had come to pass that the simple- 
minded agriculturist had been 
forced to pay the penalty of his 
brother’s ambition. 

Biruta listened with a slight 
frown on her low broad forehead. 

“Go on,” she said, when he had 
ceased speaking. 

“There is no more to tell. Is 
not that enough? More than 
enough ?” 

‘Yes ; of course. It is very sad, 
very unfortunate for your brother 
and his family.” 

“Sad is not the word. What I 
feel is that I can never be happy 
again in this life.” 

Biruta drew his head down on 
to her shoulder. 

“Yes ; I understand,” she said, 
soothingly. ‘It is only natural 
that you should feel upset, just 
at first.” 

For a minute he let his head 
rest on her shoulder, like a tired 
child, then he looked up quickly. 

“Do you mean to say, Biruta, 
that you imagine that I shall ever 
be able to get over, to forget 
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this? I should be a brute if I 
did so.” 

‘Well, perhaps not exactly for- 
get, but the pain will pass in time 
—every pain does. It would not 
be natural or possible to go on 
grieving for ever for another's 
misfortune.” 

He shook his head with more 
decision than was usual with him. 

“T shall never forget,—I shall 
never be able to forgive myself 
for having ruined my brother's 
life.” ‘ 

“You must be ill, Roman, to 
talk in this exaggerated manner. 
You cannot be held responsible 
for what has happened. No sane 
person would think of blaming 

ou.” 

“T told you what Hala said— 
that I had destroyed her happi- 
ness; and it is true—you know 
it is.” 

“‘T know nothing .of the sort,” 
she replied, with a slight tinge of 
impatience, “nor can I conceive 
why you should attach any im- 
portance to your sister -in -law’s 
words. She was excited, unhappy 
of course, so you could hardly ex- 
pect her to be logical. You should 
not let yourself be so easily im- 
pressed by mere words spoken at 
random,” 

‘Tt is not her words merely, for 
my conscience tells me the same. 
Yes ; I have done it—I alone. If 
I had never gone to Poland, Feli- 
cyan would not be on the way to 
Siberia now.” 

“Tf, if, if! What is the use 
of breaking your head over what 
might have been if something else 
had never occurred? If it comes 
to that, however, the question has 
two sides. If you had not gone 
to Poland, we should never have 
met, never have loved each other. 
Do you really mean to say that 
you regret having gone to Poland 
this year ?” 
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Her eyes were looking into his 
with a sudden softness, the more 
fascinating because of its contrast 
to her usual expression. There is 
but one way of answering such a 
question, when put in such a man- 
ner; and Roman, under the cir- 
cumstances, did not behave with 
greater originality than any other 
man in his place would have done, 
But still his heart refused to be 
light. 

“Tf only our happiness had not 
been bought at the price of anoth- 
er’s misery,” he said, moodily. 

“ But need we make ourselves 
miserable because some other peo- 
ple are not as happy as we are?” she 
returned, with ingenious sophistry ; 
“that would be foolish, illogical, 
worse than useless. If every one 
in the world were happy, then it 
would not be the world at all, but 
heaven. Happiness and misery 
are everywhere to be found side 
by side in life, and are often the 
direct consequence of each other. 
Fate has decreed that you are the 
lucky one this time, but it might 
just as well have been the other 
way. You might at this very 
moment have been in Siberia, and 
your brother still living peaceably 
at Stara-Wola.” 

“Yes, I might be in Siberia,” 
said Roman, dreamily ; “ but the 
cases are scarcely parallel, for it 
would not have been Felicyan’s 
fault if I had gone there, whereas 
his fate has assuredly been brought 
about by me. He would never 
have done what I have done.” 

“You mean that he would not, 
in your place, have undertaken this 
mission ?” 

“He would certainly have de- 
clined it, because 





“ Because he had not the talent 
for such an errand.” 

“No; because he disapproved 
of it all along—because it would 
have been against his principles, 
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his honour. Felicyan is not clever, 
perhaps, but his instinct here was 
truer than mine has been ?” 

“No use in arguing that point 
now, or in crying over spilt milk. 
Listen to me, Roman,” she went 
on, taking hold of both his hands, 
and speaking like some one who is 
trying to reason a foolish child out 
of some preposterous notion; “you 
are still under the impression of 
all you have lately gone through, 
That scene at Stara-Wola yester- 
day has quite unnerved you. It 
is a thousand pities you ever went 
there at all. But for this we have 
to thank our cher ami Vassiljef, 
who devised the clumsy vengeance 
of this coup de thédtre. You are 
not in a state either to be able 
to see clearly or think calmly to- 
night. But I can do both for 
you. You must believe me when 
I say that it is mere morbid folly 
to reproach yourself as you are 
doing ; once having accepted this 
mission, you were bound to carry 
it through at any cost.” 

“ Ay, that is just it. Why did 
I ever accept the mission?” he 
muttered between his teeth. 

“You might just as well ask 
yourself why you ever entered the 
German service?” she retorted, a 
little coldly. 

* And have I not been asking 
myself that question over and over 
again during the last twenty-four 
hours ?” he broke out, passionately. 

Biruta frowned again. This de- 
spondent mood was more deep- 
seated than she had imagined. 
His doubts, his self-reproach, must 
be smoothed away, or there was no 
saying where they might lead him. 
He must not be allowed to think. 

“T cannot listen to such folly, or 
answer questions which no sane 
man would think of asking. Let 
us try to keep to facts, if you 
please, and not bewilder ourselves 
with conjectures which can have 
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no result, or we shall next be asking 
ourselves why we were ever born 
at all? Here are the facts. You, 
as German officer, accepted a mis- 
sion from your Government, which 
—with my humble assistance— 
you have brilliantly accomplished. 
An unfortunate accident, which 
no one could have foreseen or pre- 
vented, has led to your brother's 
arrest. For this no one is to 
blame but chance and fate. You 
might just as wisely blame the 
fly which caused the picture to 
fall, as yourself. It was not in 
your power to save him. You 
could only have done so by com- 
promising your Government. Your 
duty was therefore clear. Private 
considerations must always give 
way to great public interests.” 

“But is it not cruel, is it not 
terribly sad, that just Felicyan of 
all people should be the sufferer? 
He who never had a wish nor an 
ambition beyond his family and 
his farm! He never did me any- 
thing but good, and now this is to 
be his reward !” 

“Tt is very sad,” she conceded 
readily, perceiving with satisfac- 
tion that her words were already 
making an impression, and that he 
seemed to be resigning himself to 
the inevitable ; “ but life is full of 
such sad accidents. Is it not sad, 
for instance, that so many inno- 
cent men should be killed in each 
war? Yet the sacrifice of their 
lives is a political necessity. So 
in your brother’s case, he is but 
a political victim. One amongst 
many.” 

Was Luba to be viewed as a po- 
litical victim too? mused Roman ; 
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and was the unhappiness he had 
yesterday read in her eyes also a 
necessary condition of his obliga- 
tions towards Germany? Aloud 
he said— 

“ But it is not one victim only. 
The wife is broken-hearted, the 
children have lost their father, 
and—and—the sister too is un- 
happy—because “ 

* Because she loves you,” com- 
pleted Biruta. 

Roman started. 

“You knew it? How did you 
guess? Why did you not warn 
me?” 

“T only found it out that day I 
went to Stara-Wola. Remember 
I had never seen the girl before. 
I taxed her with it, and she did 
not deny; but it quite escaped 
my memory afterwards—it was a 
mere detail, and we had far more 
important things to discuss when 
you came to Wodniki. We need 
not discuss it now. Why dwell 
on any of these painful circum- 
stances? When we cannot remedy 
a thing, the only way is to put it 
out of sight.” 

“T could never do that.” 

“T shall teach you, Roman,” she 
said, putting up a white hand to 
his forehead, and stroking back 
the hair with a firm caress; “I 
shall force you to be happy in 
spite of yourself. It is the only 
sensible thing to be done now. 
No regrets can do any good. Even 
were you to blow out your brains 
this very moment, it would not 
alter the situation.” 

“No,” he returned gloomily. 
“You are right. It would not 
alter the situation.” 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE DEAD-HOUSE. 


‘Man makes a death which nature never made.”—YOUNG. 


Felicyan’s name was not again had recognised that Biruta was 


mentioned between them. Roman 
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come of any such further discus- 
sion, and she was too wise to risk 
disturbing his mind by any chance 
allusion. She counted much upon 
the natural and legitimate grati- 
fication which the praise of his 
superiors must cause, for counter- 
acting other painful impressions, 
and in this she was not mistaken. 
Roman was overwhelmed with 
honours, and lauded up to the 
skies for the truly intelligent 
and masterly fashion in which he 
had accomplished his mission—the 
revelations afforded by the con- 
tents of General Vassiljef’s port- 
folio far surpassing anything that 
could have been expected or hoped 
for. His name was entered for 
special promotion, and a brilliant 
future prophesied for him on all 
sides. 

Of course his mission, and Biru- 
ta’s share in the matter, were not 
generally proclaimed; but some- 
thing of the story oozed out never- 
theless, and when it became known 
that the Handsome Pole, as he was 
nicknamed at Berlin, had spent 
six weeks in a Russian prison, 
and was moreover going to wed 
a beautiful and wealthy Polish 
Countess, Roman became a regular 
hero of romance to the fashion- 
able world. He was surrounded, 
admired, and envied, envied in 
particular for having made the 
conquest of such a woman as 
Countess Massalowska. 

And she was indeed a woman 
whom any man might have been 
proud of winning for his own. 
Roman himself, though by nature 
endowed with a fair average 
amount of masculine vanity, could 
never wholly subdue a faint sensa- 
tion of surprise, that so brilliant, 
so fascinating, so remarkable a 
woman as Biruta should have 
given herself to him. Every day 
he discovered something new to 
admire in her; with what con- 


summate skill and energy had she 
not conducted the whole affair? 
His whole success, the laurels he 
was now reaping, were they not 
her work? Had it not been for 
her he might still have been in 
prison at this very moment, for 
his deliverance too had been her 
doing. It was for that reason she 
had left Thorn to go to Berlin. 
Undaunted and unabashed, she 
had left no stone unturned till she 
had gained her object. 

The marriage had been fixed for 
the first week of November, and 
Roman pushed on the preparations 
for the event with feverish energy, 
anxious, it seemed, to put this de- 
cisive barrier between himself and 
the past. As the time drew neare», 
however, he grew more restless, 
and was subject to frequent fits of 
moodiness. Biruta, whose pene- 
trating eye nothing escaped, felt 
anxious, and without appearing to 
do so, watched him closely—re- 
doubling her efforts to keep him 
interested and amused during the 
brief span that still separated them 
from the event. It had been set- 
tled that they were to spend their 
honeymoon in Italy, an extensive 
leave of absence having been read- 
ily granted. Roman’s health, which 
had so evidently suffered from the 
long confinement in prison, made 
a change of scene and climate de- 
sirable. 

Biruta hardly let him out of her 
sight during these last weeks that 
preceded their marriage, and was 
his constant companion whenever 
he could be spared from his mili- 
tary duties. In the mornings they 
used to ride together in the now 
almost deserted Thiergarten, and 
in the evenings would take drives 
in the environs of Berlin, or visit 
the lions of the place. 

One afternoon—it was already 
late in October now—they paid a 
visit to a neighbouring picture- 
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gallery, Biruta having heard that 
some rather good pictures were 
here exposed to view. Roman was 
in a state of almost reckless high 
spirits that day, and far more 
than usually talkative, responding 
readily to Biruta’s often very ori- 
ginal remarks upon the pictures 
they saw. 

“Soon we shall be walking to- 
gether through the Vatican and 
Pitti galleries,” she said to Roman 
as she took his arm to saunter 
round the first large room, hung 
with paintings of all sizes and all 
degrees of merit. Among the first 
they stopped to examine together 
was an exquisitely finished group 
of mythological subjects, one of 
which represented the judgment of 
Paris, executed in a style infinite- 
ly superior to Biruta’s own bold 
but erratic attempts in art. She 
looked at it with a little envious 
admiration. 

* What delicacy ! what finish ! 
I am afraid I shall never be able 
to attain such a point of perfection. 
But never mind,” she added ab- 
ruptly, with a sudden quick pres- 
sure of Roman’s arm, which sent 
an electric thrill coursing through 
his veins, “ my Paris is better than 
his. Just look at his shepherd ; it 
cannot hold a candle to mine.” 

“‘T wonder if General Vassiljef 
knows that you are here,” said 
Roman, remembering the General’s 
remarks about Biruta’s models that 
morning in the prison. 

“We shall send him an invita- 
tion to the wedding,” said Biruta, 
lightly. “I would give anything to 
see his face when he opens the 
envelope.” 

“Let him live,” said Roman, 
magnanimously. ‘ He can do us 
no more harm now. It would prob- 
ably give him another stroke of apo- 
plexy to see our names together.” 

Countess Massalowska laughed, 
her peculiar, low, musical laugh, 
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that resembled the gurgle of an 
icy-cold woodland spring. 

“You are right; it might kill 
him, poor man. We shall send the 
invitation to your friend Rabow- 
ski instead. It is only fair to ask 
him to the déjetiner, after the false 
hopes you had raised in his mind 
regarding Wodniki and the French 
cook.” 

They both laughed again at re- 
collection of the description Biruta 
had given of Rabowski’s appear- 
ance at the castle with the message 
from Roman the morning of his 
arrest. His warning had just 
enabled Countess Massalowska to 
catch the next train, and she had 
left the sorely duped gowrmet 
standing on the doorstep in con- 
siderable bewilderment, but under 
the evident impression that Biruta 
was merely going on a short drive, 
and would presently return to 
preside over an Epicurean dinner 
prepared by a French man-cook. 

“Perhaps he is still standing 
there, turned into a pillar of salt,” 
Biruta was beginning, when sud- 
denly she broke off, having caught 
sight of some old acquaintances 
sitting on a sofa at the other 
end of the room. ‘I shall be back 
presently,” she said to her lover, 
as she left his side to go and speak 
to them. 

Roman, abandoned to his own 
devices, continued rather languid- 
ly to inspect the paintings, without 
feeling very much interest in the 
subject. Bereft of his fair cice- 
rone, the pictures had lost their 
power to charm. Then having 
exhausted the contents of the first 
room, he strolled through the open 
doorway into the adjoining apart- 
ment. 

This was a much smaller room 
than the first one, put aside for 
the reception of water - colour 
sketches. It was empty just now, 
except for a couple of artists at 
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the further end, bending over a 
sketch which hung rather low. 
Roman, having nothing better to 
do, lounged up to see what they 
were looking at, for their figures 
concealed the picture from view. 
They stepped aside just as he 
reached them, moving off in 
another direction. 

This portion of the wall had, in 
the present exhibition, been de- 
voted to the works of a young 
Russian artist of much promise, 
scholar of Vereschagin, and who 
bade fair to rival his master in the 
realistic force and morbid pathos 
which have made his fame. There 
were about a dozen pictures here 
exposed on view, mostly scenes 
taken from Russian literature 
from the works of Turguenief, Dos- 
tojewsky, and Tolstoi. 

The largest of these, which 
formed the centre-piece of the 
group, represented an episode in 
Dostojewsky’s most celebrated 
work, ‘The Dead-House.’! 

A Siberian convict has just 
breathed his last, in the sick ward 
of the prison. The body, hideously 
worn and emaciated, is absolutely 
bare, save for a little cross-shaped 
amulet which hangs on the sunken 
chest. The smith has been called 
in to knock off the iron fetters 
that hold the feet together, since 
they are now no longer required. 
The blacksmith’s face expresses 
neither pity nor disgust. It is 
evidently a job to which he has 
been blunted by long practice, 
and he performs it as stolidly as 
though he were unshoeing a horse 
or an ox. Half-a-dozen other fig- 
ures are grouped about the bed. 
The officer who has been summoned 
to verify the event has uncovered 
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his head, in mute involuntary 
homage to the majesty of death, 
The other men are convicts, who 
look at their comrade with a mix- 
ture of curiosity and awe. The 
foremost one is turned towards 
the officer, to whom with a gesture 
he indicates the naked shackled 
corpse on the bed. 

* And yet, he—he too had a 
mother!” such are the strange 
irrelevant words, which Dosto- 
jewsky, with the instinct of genius, 
has put into the mouth of this 
figure ; words which serve, better 
than any others, to strike the key- 
note of the scene,—a note of bitter 
pathos, of irretrievable sadness. 


Biruta stood chatting for some 
ten minutes with her friends, then 
she went in search of Roman. 
She found him standing before a 
picture in the chamber of water- 
colours, so absorbed apparently in 
its contemplation, that she had to 
speak to him twice before he heard, 
then with a start he seemed to 
wake up from a trance, and as he 
looked round, she saw that he had 
turned white to the lips. From 
his face she looked to the picture, 
and understood. No need for 
questions here ; the picture spoke 
plainer than words could have done. 

“You are ill, Roman; let me 
take you home.” 

“Yes; I feel a little upset—it 
is only the heat,” he responded, 
with a ghastly smile. 

She did not remind him that it 
was raining, and that only just 
now he had been remarking that 
the weather was unusually cold for 
October. 

They drove home in silence, 
avoiding each other’s eyes. 


1 In this work Dostojewsky, under an assumed personality, relates his own 
experiences in a Siberian prison, 


























A TERRIBLE occurrence in Cal- 
cutta, the death of a child-bride 
from injuries inflicted by her hus- 
band on her wedding night, has 
once more drawn attention to one 
of the worst features of the Hindu 
social system, the abuse of the 
custom of infant marriage. On 
this occasion the cause of the 
women of India has had the good 
fortune to enlist more powerful 
advocacy than could be looked for 
from Asiatic indifference to all 
that concerns the lot of those who 
cannot help themselves. The Cal- 
cutta Health Society, an influen- 
tial, well-informed, and on the 
whole reasonable body of Euro- 
peans, which attempts within a 
certain range of subjects to form 
and to express what passes in 
India for public opinion, has ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Gov- 
ernment, laying stress on the evils 
of the present practice, and re- 
commending that the Penal Code 
be amended by raising the age of 
consent from ten to twelve years. 
The English press show signs of 
a disposition to recognise the im- 
portance of the question, and 
there seem to be some prospects 
of the whole subject being sooner 
or later brought home to the con- 
science of the English people. 

Concerning the lamentable trag- 
edy which has given rise to this 
appeal to the Government of In- 
dia we propose to say nothing 
here. Those who have done police 
or magisterial work in India, or 
have been compelled to refer to 
the cyclopedia of horrors com- 
prised in Indian medico-legal liter- 
ature, will know that such cases 
are unhappily far from uncommon, 
and that to them is attributed, 
not without show of reason, the 
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frequency of suicide among Indian 
infant brides. Having said this, 
we have said enough to establish 
the necessity of fuller inquiry into 
a system which is capable of pro- 
ducing such terrible consequences. 
But in saying even so much as 
this, we do not overlook the dan- 
ger of provoking an outburst of 
humanitarian sentimentalism, and 
thereby retarding the very moder- 
ate reform which is all that we 
wish to compass. Public opinion 
in England is proverbially hard 
to move on matters which do not 
immediately affect party politics. 
And when it is moved, it too com- 
monly goes off into an overflow 
of hysterical sentiment, creditable 
enough to its emotional suscepti- 
bility, but hardly calculated to 
further the reasonable solution of a 
complicated and difficult problem. 

In attempting the delicate task 
of reforming the social usages of 
alien races, this hysterical frame 
of mind, which Continental observ- 
ers seem to think peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the English people, 
is above all things to be avoided. 
However right it may be in its 
general aims, it is sure to go too 
far, or to be too positive as to 
what ought to be done, and in 
this way it stirs up all the latent 
antagonisms and animosities which 
gather round any subject in which 
men are keenly interested. Hav- 
ing thus created an impossible 
position for the responsible au- 
thorities to get out of as best 
they may, the energy of the mob 
of enthusiasts dies away or flies 
off to some fresh object, having 
done nothing but defer indefinite- 
ly the advance of the cause it had 
taken up. 

To none of the many problems 
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which press for solution in the 
East is this warning more ap- 
plicable than to the problem of 
infant marriage. Let us consider 
for a moment our general position 
in India and the work we are try- 
ing to do there. We are trying 
to govern a vast Asiatic empire 
on European principles ; to govern 
it for the good of the people, not 
necessarily for their good as they 
themselves conceive it, but as it 
presents itself to our minds in the 
light of the best modern ideas 
tempered by Asiatic experience. 
No one can fail to perceive what 
an incessant ferment this pouring 
of new wine into old bottles must 
inevitably tend to produce. It is 
hardly possible to imagine a more 
startling series. of contrasts than 
is disclosed directly one looks be- 
low the mere superficial routine of 
Indian administration. One sees 
there a sort of Walpurgis dance, in 
which the oldest and the newest 
ideas of the human spirit whirl 
round together in the most be- 
wildering fashion. Science and re- 
ligion, expediency and prescription, 
contract and status, individualism 
and communalism, equality and 
caste, the Western enthusiasm of 
humanity, the Eastern careless- 
ness of human life —all these 
mighty opposites are mixed and 
jumbled up together in a chaos 
whence the Government of India 
has to evolve an order of things 
which, while satisfying the com- 
paratively simple wants of orien- 
tal life, shall at the same time not 
depart too widely from European 
administrative standards. Thus 
the Government is always having 
presented to it a sort of choice of 
Hercules between the Jaisser-aller 
of the East and the fierce reform- 
ing energy of the West, and is 
always shirking the question by 
adopting what may be called an 
attitude of progressive compromise. 


Neither party is exactly pleased 
with this solution. The East has 
its slumber broken for objects 
which it cannot comprehend ; the 
West is left with its appetite 
for progress imperfectly assuaged ; 
while both in their own way set to 
work to abuse the Government— 
the one for intrusive doctrinairism, 
the other for half-heartedness in 
the cause of social reform. 

Let no one suppose, however, 
that we deprecate or undervalue 
the influence which English thought 
is beginning to exercise upon the 
course of events in India. It lies 
in the nature of things that this 
influence should tend on the whole 
to increase ; and to me at least it 
seems that it should be recognised 
and welcomed as a force which, 
confined within reasonable limits, 
may be expected to strengthen 
rather than weaken the hands of 
the Government. The days of 
the isolation of India have gone 
by. The Indian bureaucracy can 
no more exclude the influence of 
English criticism than the East 
India Company in an earlier age 
could shut out the European inter- 
loper. It should in fairness be 
added that, unlike the Prussian 
bureaucracy, which in other re- 
spects it so closely resembles, the 
Indian service is too thoroughly 
penetrated by liberal ideas to 
claim for itself a monopoly of 
political wisdom. 

Take, for example, this question 
of infant marriage. Here is a 
strange custom, sprung up no one 
knows how, involving the gravest 
physiological evils,— evils which 
endanger the lives of individual 
women, and threaten the future 
of the race. Whatever its origin 
may have been, we find it at the 
present time inextricably mixed 
up with one of the oldest of re- 
ligions, and with the most elabo- 
rate system of social usage that is 
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known. In order to deal with it 
effectively—nay, in order to touch 
it at all—the Government needs 
all the support that public opinion 
in England and in Europe can pos- 
sibly give it. But in order to do 
good,—in order, we should perhaps 
say, to avoid doing more harm 
than good,—it is essential that 
this body of opinion should be 
tolerably well informed—should at 
least rest upon a correct general 
idea of the main points at issue. 
Only thus can it hope to fulfil 
its proper function of aiding the 
Government of India to lift the 
dead weight of Asiatic conserva- 
tism to a higher level of social 
morality. It is the business of 
those who know the facts, instead 
of crying out against meddling, 
to see that English opinion is so 
instructed that its influence, so 
powerful either for good or for 
evil, may be brought to bear in 
the right direction. 

To this end the questions to be 
answered are the following : What 
does infant marriage really mean ? 
To what extent is it inseparably 
bound up with the Hindu religion ? 
In what points does it stand most 
urgently in need of reform? By 
what agency should the reform be 
undertaken, and how should it be 
carried out ? 

Now the first point to realise is, 
that in different parts of India 
infant marriage prevails in two 
widely different forms, one of 
which is at least free from physio- 
logical objections, while the other 
deserves from every point of view 
the strongest condemnation. The 
former usage, which is current in 
the Panjab, is thus described by 
Mr Denzil Ibbetson, one of the 
highest authorities on Indian cus- 
tom and domestic life :— 


“ Wherever infant marriage is the 
custom, the bride and bridegroom do 
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not come together till a second cere- 
mony called muklawa has been per- 
formed, till when the bride lives as a 
virgin in her father’s house. This 
second ceremony is separated from 
the actual wedding by an interval 
of three, five, seven, nine, or eleven 
years, and the girl’s parents fix the 
time for it. Thus it often happens 
that the earlier in life the marriage 
takes place, the later cohabitation be- 
gins. For instance, in the eastern 
districts Jats generally marry at from 
five to seven years of age, and Rajputs 
at fifteen or sixteen, or even older ; 
but the Rajput couple begins at once 
to cohabit, whereas the parents of the 
Jat girl often find her so useful at 
home as she grows up that some 
pressure has to be put upon them to 
give her "p to her husband, and the 
result is that for practical purposes 
she begins married life later than the 
Rajput bride.” 


No one who has seen a Pan- 
jabee regiment march past, or has 
watched the sturdy Jat women 
lift their heavy water-jars at the 
village well, is likely to have any 
misgivings as to the effect of their 
marriage system on the physique 
of the race. Among the Rajputs 
both sexes are of slighter build 
than the Jats, but here again 
there are no signs of degeneration. 
The type is different, but that 
is all. 

As we leave the great recruit- 
ing-ground of the Indian army, 
and travel south-eastward along 
the plains of the Ganges, the 
healthy sense which bids the war- 
rior races keep their girls at home 
until they are fit to bear the burden 
of maternity seems to have been 
cast out by the demon of corrupt 
ceremonialism, ever ready to sacri- 
fice helpless women and children 
to the tradition of a fancied ortho- 
doxy. Already in the North-West 
Provinces we find the three highest 
castes—the Brahman, the Chattri, 
and the Kayasth—permitting the 
bride, whether apta viro or not, 
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to be sent to her husband’s house 
immediately after the wedding ; 
although it is thought better, and 
is more usual, to wait for a second 
ceremony called gawnd, which may 
take place one, three, five, or seven 
years after the first, and is fixed 
with reference to the physical 
development of the bride. 

What is the exception in the 
North-Western Provinces tends 
unhappily to become the rule in 
Bengal. Here the influence of 
woman’s tradition (stri-déchdr) has 
overlaid the canonical rites of 
Hindu marriage with a mass of 
senseless hocus-pocus (performed 
for the most part in the women’s 
apartments at the back of the 
courtyard, which in India, as in 
Greece, forms the centre of the 
family domicile), and has succeeded 
without a shadow of textual au- 
thority in bringing about the mon- 
strous abuse that the girls of the 
upper classes commence married 
life at the age of nine years, and 
become mothers at the very earliest 
time that it is physically possible 
for them to do so. How long this 
practice has been in force no one 
can say for certain. Nearly 
ninety years ago, when Dr Francis 
Buchanan made his well-known 
survey of Bengal, embracing, under 
Lord Minto’s orders, ‘the pro- 

and most remarkable customs 
of each different sect or tribe of 
which the population consists,” he 
wrote as follows of one of the dis- 
tricts in Behar, the border-land 
between Bengal and the North- 
West Provinces :— 


“ Premature marriages among some 
tribes are in Shahabad on the same 
footing as in Bengal—that is, consum- 
mation takes place before the age of 
puberty. This custom, however, has 
not extended far, and the people are 

enerally strong and tall. The Pamar 
Rajputs, among whom the custom of 
early consummation is adopted, form 
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a striking proof of the evils of this 
custom ; for among them I did not 
observe one good-looking man, except 
the Raja Jay Prakds, and most of 
them have the appearance of wanting 
vigour both of body and mind. This 
custom, so far as it extends, and the 
great number of widows condemned 
by rank to live single, no doubt 
proves some check upon population.” 


In another place Dr Buchanan 
says that in respect of marriage 
customs Patna 


“is nearly on a footing with Bhagal- 
pur ; but here (in Behar) the custom 
of premature marriage is not so prev- 
alent : and it must be observed that 
in these districts this custom is by no 
means such a check on population as 
in Bengal, for there the girl usually 
is married when she is ten years of 
age, but in this district the girl re- 
mains at her father’s house until the 
age of puberty, and of course her 
children are stronger and she is less 
liable to sterility.” 


At the beginning of this cen- 
tury, then, we find the premature 
inception of conjugal relations 
described by a peculiarly compe- 
tent observer as an established 
usage in Bengal, which was begin- 
ning to extend itself among the 
high castes in Behar. Concerning 
the state of things at the present 
day, a highly educated Hindu 
gentleman, one of the ablest and 
most energetic of our native offi- 
cials in Bengal, writes to me as 
follows :— 


“Tt is the’ general practice—as in- 
defensible as reprehensible under the 
Hindu scriptures—for a husband and 
wife to establish cohabitation imme- 
diately after marriage. Parents un- 
consciously encourage the practice and 
make it almost unavoidable. .. . On 
the second day after marriage is the 
flower-bed ceremony; the husband 
and wife—a boy and girl, or gener- 
ally, nowadays, a young man and a 

irl—must lie together in the nuptial 
ed... . Within eight days of her 
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marriage the girl must go back to 
her father’s house and return to 
her father-in -law’s, or else she is 
forbidden to cross her husband’s 
threshold for a year. In a few fami- 
lies the bride is not brought in for 
a year ; but in the majority of cases 
this is considered more inconvenient 
than the necessities of the case would 
require, and the eight days’ rule is 
kept, so as not to bar intercourse for a 
year. It would cost nothing worth 
the reckoning, and the good would 
be immense, if the one year rule were 
strictly enforced in all cases ; or bet- 
ter, if the interval were increased 
from one to two years, and the sub- 
sidiary eight days’ rule expunged 
from the social code. ... The evil 
effects of the pernicious custom, which 
not only tolerates but directly en- 
courages unnatural indulgences, need 
no demonstration. Among other 
things, it forces a premature puberty, 
and is thus the main root of many of 
the evils of early marriage, which may 
be avoided without any affront to 
religion.” 


This opinion—the opinion of an 
orthodox Hindu of high caste, who 
has not permitted his English 
education to denationalise him— 
marks the social and physiological 
side of infant marriage in Bengal. 
Let us turn to its religious aspect. 
The sacred texts which govern 
this question, like most primitive 
ordinances on the subject of mar- 
riage, are somewhat too plain- 
spoken for quotation here. Their 
general purport is thus stated by 
Dr Julius Jolly in a note to his 
translation of Narada, in the 
Sacred Books of the East :— 


“Tt must not be inferred from this 
rule (that a father must give his 
daughter in marriage as soon as she 
shows signs of maturity) that Narada 
is not an advocate of infant marriage 
like many other Smriti writers. 
Thus Daksha says, ‘Let a maiden be 
given in marriage at the age of eight 
years ; thus justice will not be vio- 
lated.’ Angiras rules that a maiden 
must be given in marriage in her 
tenth year by all means. Rajamar- 
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tanda, Yama, and Pardsara declare 
that it is a heavy sin if she continues 
to reside at her father’s house after 
having reached her twelfth year of 
age. Vasishtha, Gautama, Vishnu, 
and Manu ordain to give a maiden in 
marriage before she attains the age 
of puberty.” 


If these texts stood by them- 
selves, if their testimony were not 
confirmed by the daily practice of 
the Hindu community, one would 
be inclined to deal with them 
after the manner of Voltaire, and 
put the whole thing down as an 
invention of the priests. Minds 
more open than Voltaire’s, and 
better equipped with critical ap- 
paratus, might almost be brought 
by modern lines of inquiry to 
adopt some such conclusion. Now- 
adays when we read strange things 
in ancient books, it is to primitive 
man himself, as represented by 
the more backward races still in 
existence, that we turn for their 
explanation. But primitive man 
knows nothing of infant marriage ; 
nor is it easy to conceive how 
such an institution could have 
arisen in the struggle for existence 
out of which society has been 
evolved. The modern savage 
woos in a summary and not over 
delicate fashion a sturdy young 
woman who can cook his food, 
carry his baggage, collect edible 


grubs, and make herself generally - 


useful. To his untutored mind 
the Hindu child-bride would seem 
about as suitable a helpmate as 
an American professional beauty. 
If, then, infant marriage is in no 
way a normal product of social 
evolution, and in fact is met with 
only in India, to what causes shall 
we look for its origin? The 
standard Brahmanical explanation 
is palpably inadequate. It rep- 
resents marriage as a sort of 
sacrament, of which every maiden 
must partake in order that she 
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may cleanse her own being from 
the taint of original sin, that she 
may accomplish the salvation of 
her father and his ancestors, and 
that she may bring forth a son to 
carry on the domestic worship 
(sacra privata) of her husband’s 
family. So far as marriage itself 
goes, all this is intelligible enough 
as a highly specialised development 
of certain well-known ancient 
ideas. But it does not touch 
the question of age. Granted 
that the begetting of a son is es- 
sential for the continuance of the 
sacra privata, as Greek and Roman 
examples teach us, why should the 
householder, on whom this solemn 
duty devolves, go out of his way 
to defer its fulfilment by marry- 
ing a girl who has not yet attain- 
ed the age of child-bearing? The 
Brahmans reply that the earlier 
in a girl’s life she accomplishes 
her mystical functions the better. 
But this clearly belongs to the 
large class of ea post facto explana- 
tions of which sacerdotal and legal 
literature is in all ages and coun- 
tries so full. The priests and 
lawyers who compile the text- 
books find certain customs in 
force, and feel. bound to invent 
reasons for their existence. Being 
unfettered by the historical sense, 
and disposed to give free play to 
their inner consciousness, it is 
«hardly surprising that their reasons 
should be as often false as true. 
Premising, then, that this ques- 
tion is no mere antiquarian specu- 
lation, but has the most direct and 
practical bearing upon the possi- 
bility of legislative intervention, 
and upon the form that such in- 
tervention should take, we will 
attempt to indicate certain factors 
which appear to have played in 
times past an effective though 
obscure part in bringing about 
the introduction of infant mar- 
riage, and which determine at the 


present day the limits within 
which reform may be attempted, 
Every one knows in a general 
way that Hindu society has been 
divided from time immemorial into 
an indefinite number of separate 
castes, the members of which are 
forbidden to intermarry. This 
prohibition is the essence of the 
system, and caste itself may almost 
be defined as a sort of matrimonial 
taboo. It is not so generally 
known, at least in England, that 
all the larger castes are further 
broken up into a series of sub- 
castes, each of which is what Mr 
J. F. M‘Lennan called endogamous 
or “in-marrying,” like the parent 
caste. Within the sub- castes, 
again, particularly in those strata 
of the caste system where infant 
marriage is de rigueur, we meet 
with a series of groups constructed 
on a different principle. Between 
these groups, for which Mr Denzil 
Ibbetson has adopted the name 
hypergamous or “ upward-marry- 
ing,” marriage is restricted by 
several curious conditions based 
upon the ideas of pride of blood 
and ceremonial purity. To these 
conditions I believe we must look 
for the first origins of infant 
marriage. 

Let us take an instance, and in 
order to avoid the fumes of bewil- 
derment that are thrown off by 
uncouth names, let us cast it in 
a familiar mould. Let us imagine 
the great tribe of Smith, the “noun 
of multitude,” as a famous head- 
master used to call it, to be trans- 
formed by art magic into a caste, 
organised on the Indian model, in 
which all the subtle nuances of 
social merit and demerit which 
‘Punch’ and the society papers 
love to chronicle should have been 
set and hardened into positive 
regulations affecting the intermar- 
riage of families. Two modes or 
principles of grouping would be 
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conspicuous. First of all, the 
entire caste of Smith would be 
split up into an indefinite number 
of “in-marrying ” clans, based upon 
all sorts of trivial distinctions. 
Brewing Smiths and baking 
Smiths, hunting Smiths and shoot- 
ing Smiths, temperance Smiths 
and licensed - victualler Smiths, 
Smiths with double-barrelled names 
and hyphens, Smiths with double- 
barrelled names without hyphens, 
Conservative Smiths, Radical 
Smiths, tinker Smiths, tailor 
Smiths, Smiths of Mercia, Smiths 
of Wessex—all these and all other 
imaginable varieties of the tribe 
Smith would be as it were crystal- 
lised by an inexorable law forbid- 
ding the members of any of these 
groups to marry beyond the circle 
marked out by the clan name. 
Thus a Unionist Mr Smith could 
only marry a Unionist Miss Smith, 
and might not think of a Home 
Rule damsel; a Hyphen-Smith 
could only marry a Hyphen-Smith, 
andsoon. Secondly, and this is the 
point which we more especially wish 
to bring out here, running through 
this endless series of clans we 
should find another principle at 
work, breaking up each clan into 
three or four smaller groups which 
form a sort of ascending scale of 
social distinction. Thus the clan 
of Hyphen-Smiths, which we take 
to be the cream of the caste,—the 
Smiths who have attained to the 
crowning glory of double names 
securely welded together by hy- 
phens,— would be again divided 
into, let us say, Anglican, Dissent- 
ing, and Salvationist Hyphen- 
Smiths, taking social rank in that 
order. Now the rule of this trio 
of groups would be that a man 
of the highest or Anglican group 
might marry a girl of his own 
group or of the two lower groups, 
that a man of the second or Dis- 
senting group might take a Dissent- 
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ing or a Salvationist wife, while a 
Salvationist man would be restrict- 
ed to his own group. A woman, 
it will be observed, could under no 
circumstances marry down into a 
group below her, and it would 
be thought highly desirable for 
her to marry up into a higher 
group. Other things being equal, 
it is clear that two-thirds of 
the Anglican girls would get no 
husbands, and two-thirds of the 
Salvationist men no wives. Of 
course other things would not be 
equal. There are several ways of 
redressing the unequal proportions 
of the sexes, and putting artifici- 
ally straight what has been artifi- 
cially made crooked. One approved 
way is for the parents to kill all 
female infants except those efor 
whom they can make sure of find- 
ing husbands. This is what the 
Rajputs of Northern India used 
to do, until we passed a law mak- 
ing things unpleasant for any vil- 
lage which could not show a re- 
spectable proportion of girls. An- 
other way is wholesale polygamy, 
such as was practised by the Kulin 
Brahmans of Bengal (the group 
answering to the Anglicans in our 
illustration) a generation ago, and 
prevails still on a smaller scale. 
One middle-aged Kulin was said 
to have had several hundred wives, 
and to have spent his life on a round 
of visits to his mothers-in-law. For 
each wife he had received a hand- 
some bridegroom-price, and heasked 
no questions about the children. 
But whatever devices may be 
resorted to in order to bring about 
an equilibrium, it is easy to see 
that the position is an extremely 
awkward one. On the one hand, 
there is the most stringent re- 
ligious obligation to-get a daughter 
married before she attains matur- 
ity, an obligation the neglect of 
which condemns her ancestors for 
three generations back to spend 
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countless ages in a hell which for 
foulness would do credit to Zola: 
on the other hand, the constant 
morcellement of clans and_ sub- 
clans, and the singular matrimonial 
complications we have endeavour- 
ed to explain, necessarily set up a 
tremendous competition for hus- 
bands, and enhance the difficulty 
of complying with the dictates 
of religion. The bride-price, so 
familiar to students of primitive 
culture, disappears in the higher 
groups, its place being taken by a 
bridegroom-price, which tends con- 
tinually to rise, as the formation of 
fresh clans, each with a triple or 
quadruple series of hypergamous 
groups, constantly restricts the 
number of available husbands. 


2 

“Under these circumstances,” says 
a Hindu, who speaks with the know- 
ledge bred of bitter experience, “when, 
in the case of a daughter, parents see 
that, unless they marry her at once, 
the one or two bridegrooms that there 
are open for their selection would be 
availed of by others, and that they 
would be disabled from marrying her 
before the eleventh year, and that 
they would thereby incur a religious 
and social degradation as regards the 
caste, they would seize that oppor- 
tunity to marry their daughter, quite 
disregardful of the evil effects of 
infant marriages.” 


That this motive operates strongly 
at the present day is a fact which 
any one can verify for himself. 
The order of historical develop- 
ment seems to have been that 
intense pride of birth and exagger- 
ated notions of ceremonial purity 
differentiated the internal struc- 
ture of the higher castes in such 
a manner as to affect the balance 
of the sexes, thus bringing about 
competition for husbands, and 
forcing down the age of marriage 
for girls. Infant marriage once 


induced by these peculiar social 
conditions, religious sanctions for 


the existing usage were evolved 
by the Brahmans, and sacramental 
explanations were added by the 
writers of religious text - books, 
But the usage preceded both the 
sanctions and the texts, and prob- 
ably arose from the causes we have 
indicated. 

The practical outcome of all this 
is, that Hindu society is involved 
in an indescribably intricate net- 
work of usages, traditions, cov- 
enants, reciprocal undertakings, 
family compacts, and the like, 
directed towards the all-important 
purpose of enabling people to get 
their daughters married in con- 
formity with the elaborate machin- 
ery of social and ceremonial dis- 
tinctions which we have endeav- 
oured to explain. Every respect- 
able Hindu family is compassed 
about by a cloud of obligations 
of this sort, which legislation can 
no more attempt to meddle with 
than it can attempt to regulate 
the breaking of the rains. Nor 
is there the smallest reason why 
it should venture on anything 
so quixotic. 

For the Hindu scriptures, while 
laying the utmost stress upon 
the age at which the ceremonial 
marriage of a girl must be per- 
formed, are careful to guard against 
its being supposed that this is the 
proper age for the commencement 
of married life. Having bound 
themselves indissolubly together 
by seven steps sunwise round the 
sacred fire which forms the centre 
of the family worship, the married 
pair are then to remain separate 
until the bride attains physical 
maturity. This event is celebrated 
in a special ceremony designed to 
inaugurate and sanctify the be- 
ginning of connubial relations, 
and terrible penalties, physical and 
moral, are invoked against those 
who transgress this commandment. 

Thus the question in what 
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points the Hindu marriage system 
stands in need of reform is in the 
main answered for us by the Hindu 
scriptures themselves, They indi- 
cate the nature of the reform and 
prescribe the limits within which 
interference should be confined. 
Clearly we cannot ordain that 
the ceremony of marriage shall be 
deferred until the bride has at- 
tained puberty, or, as the theistic 
sectaries of the Brahmo-Samaj 
have urged, until she reaches 
the age of fourteen. To attempt 
this would not merely be over- 
riding the express injunctions of 
the sacred texts, but would bring 
the law into direct conflict with 
the network of family obligations 
referred to above, and would in- 
volve a dislocation of social and 
domestic arrangements calculated 
to appal the boldest legislator. 
Even in England, where the relig- 
ious sanction is wanting, and the 
existence of an old maid in a 
family is not believed to entail 
retrospective damnation on three 
generations of ancestors, one can 
imagine the dismay that would be 
caused among engaged couples and 
their belongings were Parliament 
to pass an Act forbidding any girl 
to marry under the age of twenty- 
five. Yet such an enactment 
would be a mere trifle compared 
to a law raising the age of cere- 
monial marriage in India, 

Summing up the case as far as 
we have gone, we may now state 
the following conclusions :— 

1. By the letter and the spirit 
of the Hindu scriptures, a girl 
ought to go through the ceremony 
of marriage before she attains 
sexual maturity. 

2. By the letter and the spirit 
of the Hindu scriptures, a girl 
ought not to enter upon conju- 
gal life until she attains sexual 
maturity. 

3. The custom of the Panjab is 
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in keeping with the Hindu scrip- 
tures; conjugal life commences 
after sexual maturity, and the 
physique of the people is mag- 
nificent. 

4. The custom of the higher 
castes of Bengal is contrary to the 
teaching of the Hindu scriptures ; 
conjugal life commences before 
sexual maturity, and the classes 
which follow this custom are 
inferior in physique not only to 
the people of Northern India but 
also to those Bengalis of somewhat 
lower rank who keep their girls at 
home until they are grown up. 

We have then to effect a sort of 
social renascence, by bringing Ben- 
gal custom into harmony with the 
Hindu scriptures and with the 
usages of Northern India, that 
classical land of Hindu tradi- 
tion, whence the Bengal Brahmans 
claim to have been themselves 
summoned to introduce a purer 
ritual into the delta of the 
Ganges. How is this to be done? 
When the question was last raised, 
the balance of opinion was in 
favour of leaving the Hindus to 
work out their own salvation in 
their own way under the indirect 
influence of English education. 
That was several years ago. No 
advance has been made; no ad- 
vance is likely to be made. No 
Hindu will venture to take the 
first step. Some one must give a 
lead, and the Government alone is 
in a position to do so. The more 
advanced thinkers in Hindu society 
will follow from conviction, even 
if they plead compulsion, and the 
imitative tendency which plays so 
effective a part in continually re- 
shaping social and religious insti- 
tutions in India will soon secure 
the conformity of the crowd. In 
the East, where so many things 
are, according to our ideas, upside 
down, where you push a needle 
from you instead of pulling it to- 
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wards you, and pull a hand-saw 
instead of pushing it, the relations 
between positive law and positive 
morality are also reversed. In 
Europe one is told morality must 
always be in advance of law. It 
took generations of quibbles and 
all the efforts of Bentham and 
Romily to lift the English criminal 
law to a level approaching that of 
the conventional morality of the 
day. In India, if law were to 
wait until popular morality be 
ready, things would remain as 
they are until the end of time. 
In dealing with most other ques- 
tions we admit this and act upon 
it, with the full knowledge that 
many a law will remain a dead 
letter for a season, and will only 
by slow degrees begin to leaven 
the practice of the masses. It is 
just that subtle flavour of religion 
which hangs about the marriage 
problem that makes us shy at cut- 
ting the knot once for all by 
amending the Penal Code in the 
sense suggested by the Health 
Society. Raise the age of consent 
to twelve or thirteen ; leave all other 
incidents of Hindu marriage un- 
touched, and the thing will be 
done. The women of India will 
be relieved of the most grievous of 
their burdens, and their prospects 
of some day shaking off the rest 
will have been indirectly improved. 

The practical critic will ask: 
How are you going to enforce the 
law? The ceremony of marriage 
is an overt act, and a noisy one to 
boot, which every one with ears to 
hear must be aware of ; but who is 
to say when marital relations com- 
mence between a couple already 
married? Will not the law be 
simply inoperative, so that we 
shall have grasped our nettle to 
no purpose? To which I would 
reply: The ceremony of marriage, 
as we have shown abundantly, is 
a religious function which cannot 


be interfered with. The solution 
proposed by the Health Society is 
the best that is possible under 
existing conditions. It enlists 
religion on the side of reform. 
For the enforcement of the law 
we have two sets of influences to 
rely upon. First, the deterrent 
effect of prosecutions and convic- 
tions in cases like that which has 
given rise to the present move- 
ment of feeling. Secondly, the 
influence of public opinion, brought 
to bear partly by the direct action 
and example of the English-speak- 
ing classes, and partly by the hier- 
archy of petty functionaries already 
employed in every village through- 
out India in carrying out opera- 
tions subsidiary to the great end of 
getting girls married. 

On the sympathy and assistance 
of the advanced classes, who have 
been brought up on English history 
and literature, and are more or less 
imbued with European ideas of 
domestic morality, we may, I 
think, count with some degree of 
confidence. Hostility, or even 
neutrality, on their part would 
be an act of political suicide. 
Men who protest their fitness for 
representative institutions dare 
not for very shame enter the lists 
as champions of a corrupt form of 
infant marriage, nor dare they 
even hold judiciously aloof from 
the contest. They stand at the 
parting of the ways, and foes as 
well as friends will be quick to 
mark their bearing in the time 
of trial. Already one of their 
shrewdest organs, an influential 
daily paper published in Calcutta, 
has discerned the political issues 
involved, and has cast in its lot 
with the advocates of reform. But 
the advanced classes, after all, are 
but a tiny minority in the great 
multitude of India, a minority 
which must needs dance very 
much as the Government chooses 
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to pipe. The real people we have 
to consider in a matter of this 
sort, the working agents who will 
transmit to the masses the im- 
pulse given by the law, are the 
panchdyats or caste councils, the 
caste and clan Brahmans, the 
genealogists and astrologers, the 
marriage-brokers, the village bar- 
bers, and last, but not least im- 
portant, the professional female 
match -makers, who conduct the 
elaborate process of haggling by 
which Hindu marriages are put 
on the market. The influence of 
the ghataks or marriage-brokers is 
very great. Five hundred years 
ago a famous ghatak, Devi Vara 
of Jessore, remodelled for matri- 
monial purposes the highest sub- 
caste of Bengal Brahmans, and his 
classification holds its ground to 
the present day. The caste coun- 
cils, which bear a sort of resem- 
blance to a club committee, are 
equally powerful, and perhaps 
more accessible than the ghataks 
to liberal ideas. Both have the 
utmost respect for the Hindu 
scriptures, and the proposed change 
in the law would present itself to 
their minds as a revival of pristine 
tradition making for ceremonial 
righteousness. If reasonable dis- 
cretion is exercised in dealing with 
them, and sufficient notice is given 
of the contemplated amendment, 
I believe they will unhesitatingly 
range themselves on the side of 
the law, and their influence will 
at once bring about the desired 
reform in the practice of the 
Hindu family. 

We will close this paper, as we 
began it, with a warning against 
excessive zeal, and against that 
striving after symmetry which is 
the besetting sin of social re- 
formers. It is one thing to amend 
the Penal Code in a single par- 
ticular, in order to save innocent 
children from torture and lifelong 
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illness ; it is quite another to at- 
tempt indirectly to raise the age 
for ceremonial marriage, by coercive 
legislation intended to restrict the 
exercise of the ancient caste sanc- 
tion of boycotting. Nothing could 
be more mischievous than the sug- 
gestion recently brought forward 
in England that a special law 
should be passed rendering a caste 
punishable for excommunicating 
one of its members who has mar- 
ried a widow or allowed his 
daughter to grow up unmarried. 
This proposal rests on the utterly 
false assumption that the caste 
system and the Hindu religion 
have been undermined by Western 
science, and are tottering to their 
fall. In fact, both are still very 
much alive, and the sphere of their 
activity has been much increased, 
and their influence centralised and 
strengthened, by the modern ex- 
tension of railways in India. Legis- 
lative interference in a matter 
where the dictates of religion coin- 
cide with the social necessities aris- 
ing from caste organisation would 
rouse a storm of hostile feeling, and 
the law would be one which no Gov- 
ernment could enforce. Exclusive 
dealing in husbands cannot be put 
down by the criminal law. It 
may or may not be possible to 
force a Tipperary grocer to sell 
sugar to a man who has taken a 
boycotted tenement ; it would cer- 
tainly be impossible to compel an 
Indian father to give his son in 
marriage to a girl whose parents 
had forgotten to get her married 
at the proper time. 

The fact is, that in entering 
upon this subject we must dis- 
miss from our minds all those 
ideas of love and courtship with 
which for most Europeans the 
institution of marriage is associ- 
ated. Whether such ideas will 
ever gain a footing in India is a 
question on which it would be 
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rash to hazard an opinion. To 
fancy it possible to introduce them 
now would argue an ignorance 
of the elementary conditions of 
Eastern life rivalling that of the 
famous undergraduate who told 
the examiner that John the Bap- 
tist was beheaded because he 


would dance with Herodias’s 
daughter. The dream of an In- 


dian Hermann and Dorothea, wan- 
dering together through the ripen- 
ing rice-fields, and plighting their 
troth in the odorous stillness of 
the palm-grove, would be an 
equally grotesque misapplication 
of Western ideas to Eastern sur- 
roundings. Here and _ there, 
amongst the Hinduised Unitar- 
ians of the Brahmo-Samaj, or in 
the group of Anglicised Indians 
who, having finished their educa- 
tion in England and adopted more 
or less completely European clothes 
and European manners, seem now 
to be on the highroad to form a 
new caste, it may be that marriage 
will be preceded by courtship of 
the European type. But even 
within these narrow circles such 
cases will for a long time to come 
be rare, and will be confined to 
those families which are afflicted 
with a surplus of daughters, and 
find a difficulty in getting them 
married at an earlier age. For all 
Hindus, except the mere handful 
of déclassés referred to, the bare 
idea that a girl can have any voice 
in the selection of her husband 
is excluded by the operation of 
three inexorable sanctions—by the 
ordinances of the Hindu religion, 
by the internal structure of the 
caste system, and by the general 
tone and conditions of social life 
in India. Religion prescribes 


that, like the Roman bride of 
early days, a Hindu girl shall be 
given (tradita in manum) by her 
father into the power of her hus- 
band ; caste complications demand 
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that the ceremonial portion of the 
transfer shall be effected while she 
is still a child; while the char- 
acter of society, the moral tone of 
the men, the seclusion of the 
women, the immemorial taboos 
and conventions of family eti- 
quette, render it impossible that 
she should be wooed and won like 
her European sister. To persons 
of a romantic turn of mind the ~ 
admission that infant marriage in 
some shape must be accepted as 
an ultimate fact of the Hindu 
social system will sound like a 
final abandonment of all hope of 
reform. But there is more to be 
said for the custom than appears 
at first sight. A moment's dis- 
passionate consideration will show 
that if any sort of controlling 
authority is to make people’s mar- 
riages for them, the earlier it com- 
mences and completes its oper- 
ations the better. Where the 
choice of a husband must in any 
case be undertaken by the parents, 
it is clearly tempting Providence 
for them to defer it until their 
daughter has grown up, and may 
have formed an embarrassing at- 
tachment on her own account. 
As for love, that may come—and, 
from all one hears of Hindu 
unions, usually does come—as read- 
ily after marriage as before, pro- 
vided that opportunities for falling 
in love with the wrong man are 
judiciously withheld. This may 
be a cynical way of handling the 
matter, but it is the only way 
that accords with the lines of 
oriental life as at present ordered, 
and it were folly to dream of mak- 
ing all things new. 


P.S—Since writing the above, 
I have read the papers on the 
same subject by Mr Rees in the 
‘ Nineteenth Century,’ and by Mr 
Ashburner in the ‘National Re- 
view.’ On all points but one I 
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agree so cordially with these writ- 
ers, that I wish to add a few 
words in further explanation of 
the point on which I venture to 
differ from them. After all, this 
difference is perhaps more appar- 
ent than real. For both Mr Rees 
and Mr Ashburner rest their ob- 
jection to raising the age of con- 
sent on the allegation that prema- 
ture cohabitation is unknown ip 
Madras and Bombay; and their 
language seems to imply that if 
this were not so, they would be 
prepared to reconsider the ques- 
tion. But again, if people in Mad- 
ras and Bombay keep their daugh- 
ters at home till they attain ma- 
turity, why should the Hindus of 
those parts take fright at an 
amendment of the general law 
which cannot possibly affect them ? 
If their own practice is orthodox, 
ought they not rather to rejoice 
at the prospect of the lax Hindus 
of Bengal being driven to mend 
their ways? Perhaps they would 
do so, if they were sure that the 
ball of reform, once set rolling, 
would stop at the age of consent. 
As it is, their state of mind, and 
that of orthodox Hindus every- 
where, is very much that of the 
Bishop in Browning’s poem :— 
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“First cut the Liquefaction, what 
comes next 

But Fichte’s clever cut at God Him- 
self?” 


They feel that if they take with 
Malabari the one step which phy- 
siology and humanity clearly re- 
quire them to take, there is no 
saying how much further they 
may be asked to go in order to 
round off a theory with which . 
they have no sympathy. On all 
points but one I confess I am in- 
clined to agree with them. I see 
no necessity for further interven- 
tion on behalf of the Hindu 
widow; none for meddling with 
caste sanctions ; above all, none for 
empowering persons married as in- 
fants to renounce their obligations 
when they are grown up. The 
sooner the reforming party make 
up their minds to knock these 
superfluous planks out of their 
platform, the better for their 
chances of success. Let them con- 
centrate their energies on righting 
the one great wrong which recent 
events have brought to notice. If 
I mistake not, they are likely to 
have their hands full enough, for 
that they have not seen that “to 
be too busy is some danger.” 
H. H. Ristey. 
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BORN ON HALLOW BE’EN. 


THERE is a cliff we call Carrig- 
mor on the other side of the bay. 
I do not know exactly how high it 
is by number of feet; I was al- 
ways bad at figures and measure- 
ments ; but it is like a great red- 
brown wall, running out to sea, 
and the top is flat, and 3 or 4 
feet wide. I know that because I 
have walked along it so often,— 
it is perfectly easy if you are not 
inclined to be giddy,—and when 
you get to the end, you feel quite 
far out at sea ; for, looking straight 
ahead across the water, it is easy 
to forget the land behind you, and 
see only the Scotch islands lying 
blue and distant on the horizon. 
There is the Mull of Cantyre, 
backed like a whale, and Sanda, 
and Ailsa Craig, a round pin- 
cushion island—sailors call it 
“ Paddy’s milestone”; and on a 
clear day the peaks of Jura rise 
sharply serrated in the distance. 
Altogether Carrigmor is about as 
good a place as you could find to 
take a comprehensive survey of 
two countries, Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

That is just what I was doing 
one morning last October. Such 
a sparkle as there was on the 
water! and such a sparkle in the 
air! and the sound of the little 
waves far below came whispering 
up, and the cliff was warmed with 
sunshine. Down in the cave an 
old woman was gathering heaps of 
sea-weed together on the shingle. 
I knew her: it was Mauriade 
M‘Veagh—Moyad MacVay, if you 
want to pronounce it rightly. 
After a very long spell of work, 
and having gathered up three 
good heaps of sea-tangle and weed, 
she seemed “to become aware of 
her back,” and stood up straight 


to rest it. Consequently she 
caught sight of a little speck on 
the cliff above her, which was I; 
whereupon she waved with both 
arms persistently, till I saw she 
wanted me to come down to her: 
and I did, though it was the wrong 
side of the cliff for home. 

“The top o’ the morning to ye, 
Miss O’Nale! and what brings ye 
to the top of Carrigmor at all? 
Is that for the likes 0’ you to be 
goin’ to? Can ye never rest asy 
at home?” 

** Not on a morning like this, 
Mauriade. The cliff is as safe as 
a house. Is that all you’ve fetched 
me down for?” 

“Tt is not, then. 
ye doin’ there, at all?” 

“Looking at you, Mauriade, 
and thinking how nice you looked 
in that red petticoat, and your 
bare ankles, you know.” 

* Ah now, is it after my ankles 
yell be? an’ tellin’ me ye could 
see them from yonder? Don’t be 
makin’ fun at an ould woman. 
Sure it’s looking out to sea ye 
were.” 

“So I was, Mauriade ; expect- 
ing my ship to come in, and high 
time for her too!” 

“Ah now, Miss Moira, is it 
foolin’ me again ye are? [ tell 
ye ‘tis no place for you to be 
standin’ and lookin’ out to sea 
from the top of Carrigmor. It’s 
not lucky, that’s what it isn’t. 
Did ye never hear of the poor girl 
that done that same? and did ye 
never see the grave down in the 
chapel-yard {—the one wid writin’ 
on the stone, and a ship drawed 
out on it.” 

“T know that one. Well?” 

“Well, then, ye know enough. 
And there’s no call to be talkin’ 


What were 
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of graves. But don’t you be 
watchin’ any more from that 
place where yerself was standin’ 
when I called ye. And now 
maybe ye'll heed what I’m afther 
tellin’ ye: and maybe ye won't,” 
she added, with deep prevision, as 
she turned back to her work, 
heaving a great sigh before stoop- 
ing again to it. 

“‘Mauriade, I’m sure you're very 
tired, and you’ve gathered plenty 
of wrack already. Come and sit 
down! I want to hear about that 
girl.” 

“Oh ay, Miss O’Nale, ye’re 
aye willin’ to hear, but ye’re none 
so willin’ to mind. And what for 
would I lave gatherin’ the wrack ? 
How much land will that cover, do 
ye think? not the grazin’ of a 


I, 


Well, it was a great while ago, 
dear; when there were more 
people in the glens than there is 
now, be rason the ’"Mericas wasn’t 
known or thought on. And this 
poor girl I was spakin’ of, she 
was a year younger nor me, and 
her name was the same, Mauriade 
M‘Veagh ; but no kin to me at all, 
forbye the name. Sure, it’s yer- 
self knows we're all M‘Veaghs 
and M‘Cormicks in this glen, bar- 
rin’ them that’s come from the 
Scotch Isles, and those are Mac- 
Nales and MacSporrans mostly. 
Well, this girl Mauriade, she 
wasn’t just like others ; she never 
laughed out free like a girl, and 
if she smiled at you, it wasn’t 
straight in your face, but as if she 
saw something over your shoulder 
like, and that makes a body fear- 
some. Then her hair was red- 
coloured ; and ye know them that 
has red hair and fair faces can see 
spirits; that’s well known. Her 
face was fair too, and white, and 
her mouth was set; never did I 
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sputterick [snipe]. And the poor 
girl, what for would I be tellin’ of 
her just to make divarsion? and 
she maybe not yet at rest in her 
grave.” ; 

And she muttered something 
low to herself: a prayer for the 
dead. So I waited. Then, “ Mau- 
riade,” I said, ‘‘ you know I wasn’t 
going to make diversion of it. 
And you are tired, so you might 
just as well rest now, and work on 
again afterwards. And you might 
give me a piece of that dulse, please, 
that you’ve gathered.” 

Mauriade brought the red dulse, 
shining wet out of the water, and 
was quite agreeable again with the 
pleasure of doing a civility. So 
we sat down to share it, and pres- 
ently I got her to tell the story. 


see two lips shut that firm and 
close! yet they'd tremble too 
whiles, for nothing at all. Then 
she would go away often, and bide 
in the lonesomest places, and that’s 
not wholesome. (Do ye mind me, 
Miss Moira?) And she had no 
other young girl for a friend, ne’er 
a one; they weren’t fond of her. 
Indeed I thought she would 
thravel her lone through life, and 
I never was more surprised than 
when they tould me Randal Mac- 
Nale was courtin’ Mauriade. ‘‘ Och 
now! that ’ud be the quare day!” 
says I. ‘A wee curious crayther 
like that, when he might have 
Kate M‘Cormick, and two fine 
heifers for the askin’! She's a 
fine girl, that Kate, and I know 
he stole her handkerchief the last 
blessed Easter that was, comin’ 
home from chapel, so he did. And 
to do it on a holiday, sure that 
was near as good as a promise ! 
Well, Randal’s a fule sort of lad, 
to be comin’ after Mauriade, when 
he’s well looked on in a better 
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quarter. Dear, dear, but that’s 
the quare day!” says I. 

Well, thrue enough, Randal was 
courtin’ her; and as for Kate, he 
took no more thought of Kate 
than if she was one of last year’s 
birds that had sung to him. Och, 
but Randal was a fine bhoy en- 
tirely! I'll hould ye he was the 
heartiest lad ye’d meet in a month 
of Sundays, and as brave a look 
wid him, and his head and shoul- 
ders higher than any o’ them, 
barrin’ Long Charlie the herd’s. 
Sure, I spoke to him meself, and 
more I couldn’t do. 

“ Randal,” says I, ‘‘(namin’ no 
names, do ye mind me?), ye’re 
takin’ a new road. Do ye think 
to find fortune at the end of it ?” 

“Ay, there or thereabouts,” 
says he. 

“ She doesn’t lie that way, Ran- 
dal MacNale,” says I. 

“Troth, I’m thinkin’ she does, 
though,” says he. 

And that was all I could get 
out of him, which it bate all for 
contrairiness. For what more 
could I say in dacency, widout 
he’d first name the girl he was 
after? And that was just what 
he wouldn’t do, but laughed in me 
face, as quiet as ye plaze, and 
went off wid him. “Then thravel 
yer own road,” says I to meself, 
“and sorrow go wid me av I lift a 
finger again to hinder ye.” 

For I was fairly disconsairted 
at him. 

Now it wasn’t a week from that 
day, and meself sittin’ hushin’ the 
child by the fireside, when I seen 
a face look in at the upper door ; 
and there was Mauriade. 

“God save ye!” says she; and 
“God save ye kindly!” says I. 
“Come in, and welcome!” For 
all that, she wasn’t welcome ; only 
there’s manners in all things. 

So Mauriade came in and set 
herself down on the creepy, right 


forenenst me, and never a word 
she said. 

“Ts it the baby ye’ve come to 
see, Mauriade?” says I. “ Well, 
he’s just slapin’ finely now, and I 
wouldn’t go for to waken him; 
for he’s that onasy whiles that me 
heart’s broke wid him.” 

Now it was just for manners 
again that I said it, seein’ he was 
broad awake, the blessed child! 
only the minute I seen Mauriade 
lookin’ in, I pulled the little shawl 
down from me shoulder over his 
face and hushoo’d him in me 
arms. For ye know there’s some 
pairs of eyes that childher don’t 
thrive no better by gettin’ a look 
from them ; and I knowed plenty 
that didn’t care to have a long 
look from Mauriade. So when I 
tould her that, she just smiled the 
deep way that she had and shifted 
her sate so as not to look full on 
us; but still she said nothin’. 
Then I was feared that maybe I 
hadn’t welcomed her fair, as a 
woman should; so I signed the 
blessed cross over the child as soon 
as her eyes were turned, and then 
I says, says I, “ Sure, this is the 
first time ye’ve been nigh the 
house since Mick and me were 
married, Mauriade. Ye’re such a 
stranger now !” 

“No stranger than when we 
were near neighbours in Corrie- 
meala,” says the girl. “When 
hearts are strange, no matter if 
houses are far.” 

* And who tould ye:my heart 
was strange to ye, Mauriade?” I 
said. 

“Who tould me that ye'd 
warned Randal MacNale he’d do 
ill to marry me?” says Mauriade. 

“T never named yer name to 
the bhoy,” says I—and stopped 
there. 

“Thrue for you!” says she; 
“and that’s the safest way. But 
if one look was enough to dhrive a 
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poor girl’s lover away for ever, 
there’s many a one fit to look it 
that hasn’t got courage to spake 
the word.” 

“ Mauriade,” says I, not knowin’ 
what to be at, “if ye’re that far 
gone in love for Randal as to be- 
lave every word he says, I’m sorry 
for ye,” says I. 

“Sure, he never tould me a 
word of it,” says she. ‘ Randal’s 
not the bhoy to tell on a woman.” 

“ But sorra a one was there to 
hear, barrin’ our two selves,” says 
I. “Musha! who tould ye at all, 
then ?” 

But the next minute I was fear- 
ed of her. “I knowed it meself,” 
she said, soft and quiet, without 
turnin’ a look on me; and never 
seemed angered, like any girl 
would, to hear of another comin’ 
between herself and her lover, till 
I up and spoke out to her; for I 
was that feared, it gave me heart 
to do it. “Mauriade,” says I, 
grippin’ the child tight in me arms, 
“maybe ye know many a thing; 
and maybe ye’re none the better 
for that, if ye don’t know what’s 
good for yerself. Though I’m 
sorry I said to Randal—what ye 
know of ; and begorrah! it’s the 
last time ever I’ll spake to a man 
set on his own way, right or wrong. 
But this I’m sayin’ to you; and 
if it was the last words I was to 
spake, the more’s the pity they’re 
thrue! . . . Ye’d best give him up, 
for there’s no blessin’ on love that’s 
stolen. Randal belongs to Kate, 
and she sets the whole world by 
him. Lave him to her.” 

“Ay!” says Mauriade, whis- 
perin’ low. ‘ But he doesn’t care 
for her. It’s me he wants.” 

“The worse for ye both, Mau- 
riade,” says I. “ How is it that he 
doesn’t care for her, all at once ? 
because ye’ve put the comether 
over him. Ye know too many 
ways, and too many wiles, and too 
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many things intirely. What have 
ye done to him?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all! no, 
nothing! but, weary on it! me 
heart is sore. Will they always 
be sayin’ I’m wicked?” And she 
fell down on her knees, and wrung 
her two hands. 

“ Mauriade, what is it ye mean, 
at all?” I said, and caught her 
hand. I was sorry for the thing. 

“Och! yourself knows rightly 
what I mean, and no need of me 
telling ye. . . . But maybe I will: 
for it’s the first time any of ye 
took pity on me, Mrs M‘Veagh. 
Don’t ye know what they say of 
me then—-that I’m not made like 
other folk? Aren’t they all feared 
of me, till they make me feared 0’ 
meself, whiles? Didn’t yourself 
say this minute that Randal nor 
no man would have loved me, wid- 
out I had worked a spell on him ? 
Sorra one o’ me knows how to 
work a spell, any more than your- 
self: that’s as thrue as the Blessed 
Virgin hears me spake! Sure, ye 
know when I entered this door, ye 
covered the child’s wee face, for 
fear I’d look him harm. And what 
made ye look, look at me that way 
when I tould ye I knowed what ye 
said to Randal? sure, I seen it in 
yer own face, and the way ye—but 
I knowed it before, ay, troth 
did I!” 

“Why, then, it’s bothered in- 
tirely Iam,” says I. “ But let it 
go, Mauriade, and forget what I 
said. Maybe ye have as fair a 
right to Randal as e’er a one 0’ 
them. I'll never think ye wish 
him harm anyway.” 

“Ts it me wish him harm ? that 
‘ud wear out me heart to win him 
the laste o’ good. Listen here, 
and I'll tell ye, Mrs M‘Veagh. 
Life is lonesome for me; and 
that’s truth. Ye don’t know 


what such lonesomeness is; it’s 
more than I could tell ye, meself. 
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No friend, nor one in the world 
belonging to me, barrin’ me father ; 
and he as good as none, wid his 
rantin’, ravin’ ways, that gets every 
man in the glen afeared of him. 
Troth! so I’d be meself, only that 
he’s afeared of me,—like the rest 
o’ them. It’s be rason they think 
I know too much. Listen here! 
did ye never hear what another 
person was thinkin’ of widout their 
tellin’ ye? Sure, that’s what I do. 
Many’s the time I’ve tould them 
their thought before they could 
spake it: the more fool to me! 
and then they’re scared, as if I 
was wicked. . . . Maybe I am 
wicked. Och! but what would I 
care if they’d let me have Randal! 
sure, he doesn’t think it : he thinks 
a dale too well of me, though I’ve 
tould him all there was about it, 
and more too. ‘ Begorrah! there’s 
no knowin’ anything,’ says he, 
‘not one thing more than another, 
mavrone! but if ye want to know 


The next thing that happened, 
it was Hallow E’en. And Mick 
and me were keepin’ it that time 
as if it was the last we'd see. All 
the neighbours the house could 
hould were in it; and there was 
nothing doin’ but fortune-telling, 
with nuts in the ashes, and apple- 
skins on the floor, and melted lead 
spilt in the wather, and dear 
knows what all! Sure, don’t 
young folks think that Hallow 
E’en was tould off by the Church 
for nothing but to find their for- 
tunes by? It’s a quare thing to 
see them ; and many’s the one I’ve 
said to, “ Your fortune’ll find you 
soon enough: no need for you to 
be runnin’ half-way to meet it.” 
But ye might as well try to hould 
a lark from rising, to save it the 
journey down. They'll all know 


their fortunes, if they was to die 
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what J’m thinkin’ of, ye may, and 
welcome! More be token it’s 
just o’ yourself avourneen, most 
whiles.’ That’s just the way wid 
him. Och! Randal’s the carelessest 
bhoy ever ye seen! And now, 
are ye thinkin’ maybe I'd part 
with Randal? Not for you, nor 
any woman, then. And that’s all 
I can be tellin’. Ill wish ye good 
day.” 

“Wait a bit, Mauriade,” says I. 
“Come back till I spake to ye. 
Sure, I never knowed how things 
were, or it’s not meself would have 
bid ye give up the bhoy. Take 
him, and welcome—for me. And 
see, dear! never be thinkin’ over 
such things at all—what ye were 
tellin’ me, do ye mind! It’s just 
a sort of onasyness that ye’re 
bothered with : nothin’ at all, it is. 
Good-bye to ye, Mauriade. Here, 
take the child in your arms before 
ye go. Och, the wee crather! 
look at that, now!” 


for it. Deed, and I’ve been the 
same meself, 

Well, as I was tellin’ ye, there 
they were, every one settin’ pairs 
of hazel-nuts to roast on the 
hearth; and every pair was 
Kathleen and Dan, or Paddy and 
Bridget, or whoever the talk was 
on. So, if the nuts burnt steady 
to an end, and fell to ashes to- 
gether, that meant faithfulness 
and marriage ; but if one was to 
pop away on a sudden and lave 
the other sittin’ on, then it was, 
“Och, Dan, I’m sorry for ye, but 
Kat’s gone off, and sorra a sign 
of her left !”—or else, “‘ Biddy, me 
beauty! I doubt ye’ll soon have 
another ; but Paddy MaGill’s not 
the bhoy that'll stick to ye.” 

And then there was pushin’ and 
crowdin’ round the fire, and talkin’ 
politeness till it was grand to hear. 
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“Kathleen mavourneen! is 
that yourself or your sisther now ? 
Slip in here, anyhow.”—“ It’s none 
of us at all, Mick, if you’re axin’ 


to know. And [ll do rightly 
where I am, too,” 
“See now, Pat! ye’re just 


rampin’ round like a mad thing. 
Remember we're all behind ye 
here.” — *“*’Deed, I'll remember 
where you are, Biddy; and no 
need to be tellin’ me that!” 

“Be asy, then,” says I; “and 
if ye can’t: be asy be as asy as ye 
can! But clear out o’ me road, 
the whole lot o’ yez, for I’ve got 
the lead here to be melted.” And 
wid that I put a lump of it in a 
long-shanked iron spoon, and held 
it over the fire till the lead got 
swimming and dark-like. 

“ Here, Will,” says I, “ you first 
take this key in your other hand, 
and pour the lead through the 
right end of it, into this bowl o’ 
wather ; there’s two long nails, 
crossed, lyin’ in the bottom of it. 
Hould your head o’ one side now, 
if ye don’t want to be scalded ; 
and may it show ye luck!” 

So Will took and poured it, all 
splittherin’, into the water, wid 
the steam rising off it; and then 
the cry was for Mauriade to come 
and tell his fortune. ‘See here, 
Mauriade ; what’s the manin’ 0’ 
this? Here’s a quare little divil 
wid a raggedy tail to him, for all 
the world like a scarecrow in the 
corn, What is it, at all?” 

“Tt manes that that’s all you'll 
ever be good for, to frighten the 
crows, Will,” says Phalim ; ‘‘ more 
be token ye haven’t the wit to 
come in when it rains!” 

“Och! don’t you be talkin’ now, 
Phalimy Shone. ‘Head o’ wit 


drowned eel.’ Come on, Mauriade! 
it’s you I’m wantin’.” 
riade shook her head. 

“*T’ve tould the last fortune ever 


T'll tell, Will. 


But Mau- 


Let some one else 
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thry.” They all turned round to 
stare at her, as if she was de- 
minted; and then every one 0’ 
them looked at each other, for 
Mauriade’s face was too much for 
them intirely—all but Will; and 
he was that set on havin’ his 
fortune tould that he up and axed 
agin, like a fool. 

“ An’ who else is to thry, barrin’ 
yerself, Mauriade? Sure no one 
else knows what you know. Wasn’t 
you born on Hallow E’en, when 
the sperrits are abroad? and doesn’t 
that make ye é 

“Hould yer bletherin’, Will!” 
says Randal, and growled at him 
like adog. “Here! hand me up 
them splitthers o’ lead.” And he 
shoved them into the fire again, 
and melted them down the same 
as before ; while the girls were all 
shiverin’ round, by reason that 
sperrits had been named. 

“Now,” says Randal, wid a 
shout, “I'll thry me own fortune. 
Who’s afeared?” And he spilt 
the lead hissing into the wather. 
Troth, the next thing we knowed 
he was houldin’ up a little wee 
anchor! as plain an anchor as 
plain could be. Randal swore an 
oath when he see’d it. 

“Be the head o’ St Pathrick ! 
that’s what I was lookin’ for. The 
sea has been callin’ me this while 
past, and to sea I’ll go!” 

Every man in the room cheered 
him. Och, the fools that men are! 
they'll cheer for anything in this 
wide world if it’s only like to cost 
a life. But faix! Randal. was a 
fine lad, though. He throwed up 
his head, and lifted a sigh for joy, 
and caught his breath—to laugh. 
You’d have thought it was a 
weddin’ he was goin’ to; and in- 
stead o’ that 

My heart! the sight o’ Mauriade. 
May I never be forgiven, but I 
thought she was fair distracted ! 
Standin’ back agin’ the wall she 
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was, lanin’ her head agin’ it, as if 
she could hardly stand, and both 
her eyes starin’ wide at Randal. 
Holy Vargin, what a stare! her 
face as white as a stone, and the 
eyes shinin’ out of it fixed, as if 
they’d never shut again. And she 
lifted one finger and pointed... . 
Mercy all! I shut me own eyes 
then. The voices in the room 
begun to sound all far-away and 
dizzy, and the floor was slippin’ 
from undher me when Mick cries 
out — 

“Come on, bhoys! and light up 
the candles, for the girls to be 
leppin’ over them. Sure that’s 
the fun o’ the world!” 

Was it? thinks 1. AmI crazy, 
or dhramin’, or what? has none 0’ 
them seen? And I looked round, 
and Mauriade— was gone: gone 
intirely! And all o’ them were 
busy lightin’ up the candles, and 
laughin’ over it. Wan, two, three 
—twelve candles, set in a row on 
the floor, one for ache month in 
the year, beginnin’ wid Novem- 
ber: and every girl was to lep 
through the whole row, back and 
forwards, one afther another; 
and if she put out one candle wid 
her foot, or the tail of her skirt, 
wirrasthru / but that ’ud be the 
month when some throuble was 
comin’ on her, and she'd be to 
take warnin’, and watch herself 
through it. 

Well, on came the girls, by one 
and one, to thry their luck; and 
to it they went, leppin’, and 
laughin’, and losin’ their breath : 
while the bhoys, standin’ back to 
lave them room, cried out on them 
to lep clare, and hurried and 
flurried them, more than enough. 

“Come on then, Biddy alannah ! 
it’s yerself can do it! Be the 
hole o’ me coat, she’s over them 
all.” 

“ Bhoys-a-bhoys ! there’s leppin’ 
for ye!” 


“Look at little Molly now, av 
ye’d see a nate pair of ankles.” 

* Hould yer whisht! Paddy 
MaGill, ye’re the plague o’ me 
life!” says Molly; and wid that 
she leps higher than ever, and 
down goes October, rowlin’ on the 
floor. 

“Never mind it, darlin’! ye 
can’t change the luck. Look at 
Kathleen, how she’s goin’.” 

“ Watch yerself, Kat! and ye’'ll 
do rightly.” 

“Look at Harryet, Begorrah! 
they’re leppin’ beautiful, just like 
hens !” 

“Och! me heart’s broke, leppin’. 
Let me sit down, girls!” says 
Harryet. 

“Troth! girls are quare cray- 
thers intirely! What's to hindher 
them bringin’ their two feet over 
together now, and leppin’ clane? 
instid o’ thrailin’ one foot for ever 
behind the other, that fashion, 
for all the world as if they’d got 
a bone in their leg. Sure it’s 
the nearest way to take a fall.” 

“Don’t be axin’ conthrairy 
questions, Phalim! Maybe they 
have their rasons for it.” 

“There goes Kate MaCormac, 
as fit as a fiddle now, and whoop 
and away!—och, that varmint 
July! bad scran to it !—she’s 
down! Are ye hurted, Kate?” 

“I’m kilt intirely, so I am, 
ochone! Out o’ me road now, till 
I clare the rest.” 

“There then, divil another’s to 
lep. Bedad, girls! ye’re fairly 
bet, the whole bilin’ of yez. Who'd 
ha’ thought ye were that wakely ? 
Hould on a bit, though! Mauri- 
ade’s not been over yet. Where’s 
Mauriade ?” 

** Mauriade !—if she isn’t clane 
gone intirely !” 

“Mercy on us, this day and 
night! out all her lone on Hallow 
E’en!” 

But before the word was fairly 
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passed, Randal was up and out 0’ 
the house, as if the divil was in 
it; and all of us left starin’ after 
him, like a flock o’ sheep. 

“Well,” says Mick at last, 
spakin’ quite slow and disturbed, 
“maybe she’s not gone far yet.” 

“ And maybe she’s gone farder 
than ever you were in yer life, 
Micky M‘Veagh!” says Dan. “I 
wouldn’t put it past her. Maybe 
she’s gone——” 

* Dan,” says I, “I'll not hear 
ye say a word agin’ that misfor- 
tunate crayther, while ye’re in 
this house.” 

“ Axin’ yer pardon, Mrs M‘Veagh ; 
but troth! I think Randal Mac- 
Nale’s quarely mistook to be fol- 
lerin’ afther the likes 0’ yon. He’s 
missed a finer girl and a finer for- 
tune, as we all know.” 

“ Tf it’s me ye mane, Dan,” says 
Kate MaCormac, “I'd have ye to 
know that there’s nothin’ at all to 
be said about Randal and me. It 
was free to take or free to lave 
between us: more be token, if he 
had axed me fairly, I wouldn’t 
have had him.” 

“No more ye would, Kate! 
Sure we all knew that,” says two 
or three together, and Dan first. 

“And as for Mauriade, a girl 
like that! Well, it’s asy seein’ 
that she’s put the comether over 
Randal MacNale ; and who knows 
where she may lade him yet, wid 
her deludherin’ ways?” 

“Sure he’s actin’ onnatural 
already,” says another. “ He 
never looked on her, nor she on 
him, this evenin’ long—for I 
minded him; and I ax ye all av 
that’s not a quare way to be fallin’ 
in love ?” 

“Well, there’s more ways nor 


III, 


Mauriade lay like a stone. Ran- 
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one ; and they’re all quare,” says 
Mick—for the young ones wouldn’t 
answer. 

“ Ay! but did ye mind how she 
wouldn’t tell a fortune to-night? 
nayther tell another’s, nor thry 
her own,” says Harryet again. 
“ Will! who was it tould ye that 
Mauriade was born of a Hallow 
E’en night ?” 

“Sure I always knowed it,” 
says Will, “because it’s thrue. 
And that’s what makes her the 
quare crayther she is.” 

“ Ay, is she!” says Harryet, 
noddin’ her head. “But I’m 
thinkin’ maybe Randal didn’t 
know that same; for I can tell 


ye ” 





A bang came on the door, as 
if ten men were battherin’ on it. 
The girls screamed together, fit to 
lift the roof, and Harryet on top 
o’ them all. Not a man stirred 
for to open the door; but pres- 
ently, wid another bang, .it was 
bursted open, and in came Randal 
—Randal himself, the size o’ life, 
and that misfortunate crayther 
Mauriade lyin’ across his arms in 
a mortial swoon. He brought her 
straight to me, and laid her down 
wid her head in my lap, and then 
he stood up and glared round on 
the rest, not one o’ them liftin’ a 
finger to help, but standin’ starin’ 
at Mauriade. 

“Tt’s late,” says Randal. “If 
ye’re all so kilt wid divarsions, 
that none o’ ye has the strength to 
stir, then the sooner ye can help 
ache other home the betther ! 
Ye’re not wanted here.” 

Faith! though ’twas me own 
house, I couldn’t be angry wid 
him. And I let them go. 


my knees; for as sure as a man 
dal had left her wid her head on gets consarned about a body, he 
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goes and does the wrong thing wid 
‘em. But I put her flat on the 
floor ; and the fire-flame made gould 
in her hair, and the long gould 
lashes lay on her cheeks. 

‘*She’s more child nor woman,” 
I said. I never liked Mauriade 
so well as that minute. 

**God bless ye, Mrs M‘Veagh !” 
says Randal. “ Ye’re a rale wo- 
man.” : 

* And yerself’s a rale man, Ran- 
dal !” says I—“ safe to be footherin’ 
round where ye’re not wanted, like 
the rest o’ them. Lave Mauriade 
to me, and go home wid ye.” I 
was rubbin’ her hands then, and 
puttin’ wather to her forehead. 
““She’s betther,” says I. “See 
here, Randal, ye must go now. I 
wouldn’t be hard on ye; but it 
won’t do for her. Go when I bid 
ye, now. Sure ye can trust Mau- 
riade to me.” 

“Well, I will then,” says Ran- 
dal. He was always rasonable 
when he couldn’t help it; and he 
was goin’ too, as good as gould, 
when Mick says— 

** Ye can come again the mornin’, 
Randal.” 

“ Begorrah, I will!” says the 
lad, and was out like a bird, be- 
fore I could as much as say bad 
scran to Mick. 

Then Mauriade opened her eyes, 
and turned her face away from the 
fire. ‘ Randal!” she says, as low 
as ye could hear it. 

*D’ye mind that?” says Mick. 
* Will I run out afther and fetch 
him back ?” 

*Ye’d betther, Mick!” says I, 
“av ye want to be a bigger fool 
than ever I’ve knowed ye yet. 
Here! lend a hand.” And we 
lifted the poor girl up and laid 
her on the bed. But the next 
thing she axed was “Randal” 
again. 

“He’s comin’, dear,” says I; 
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“he'll be here—don’t you trouble 
erself.” 

And faith that was the way we 
carried on the whole blessed night ; 
barrin’ when the baby cried, and 
I'd have to go to him for a minute, 
and come back to Mauriade again. 
For I was afeared to lave her, be 
rason I thought she was maybe 
gettin’ a faver; her eyes when she 
opened them were that strange and 
wandherin’, and her hands as cowld 
as charity, and her forehead burnin’ 
hot. And still she was talkin’ o’ 
the sea, Randal and the sea, and 
the cowld green waves ; thinks I, 
““She’s feared to let him go; it 
came on her sudden and startled 
her, but still . . .” there was 
somethin’ I couldn’t understand. 
It bothered me complately. I 
knowed Mauriade was clane off 
her head; yet I couldn’t help 
mindin’ what she said; it gave 
me quare notions. And if Mick 
hadn’t been there, maybe I could 
hardly have stayed out the night 
alone wid the girl, and her white 
face on the pillow, and no knowin’ 
what thoughts might be in her 
head. 

When the daylight begun to 
come in I was glad; and when 
the sun got to dancin’ on the wall, 
then I roused Mick, and tould him 
to watch; and I went out o’ the 
door meself to get a breath of air ; 
for what wid the divarsion in the 
evenin’, and sittin’ up all night, 
me head was fairly moithered. 
Well, it was cowld, and drippin’ 
all round wid the dew; the sun 
wasn’t up long, but just makin’ 
a wee pad o’ light across the sea, 
and the grey clouds were hurryin’ 
to come and smother it up. “It’s 
goin’ to be a fine fishin’ day,” 
thinks I. ‘Wind’s sou’-west.” 
Next thing I knowed, a man 
came trampin’ over the brow 0’ 
the hill, and down through the 
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brown bracken, straight for the 
house. ‘Sorrow on it, av that’s 
not Randal again!” says I; 
“thinkin’ I'll let him in, maybe, 
is he?” And I started off to 
meet him, havin’ no mind to let 
his voice be heard nigh the house. 

“The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, 
Mrs M‘Veagh!” says he, as bould 
as ye plase. 

“Ye’re wishin’ it in good time, 
Randal,” says I. ‘What brings 
ye here such an hour? Sure ye’re 
losin’ the tide intirely.” 

“ Bad luck to the tide!” says he. 
“Tt’s not the tide I’m afther.” 

“Well, if it’s anything here 
yere afther, ye can save yer 
steps,” says I. 

“Can I not see Mauriade at 
all?” 

“T’ll not be lettin’ ye into the 
house, the mornin’.” 

“Mrs M‘Veagh, ye’re not mar- 
ried much more than a year,” says 
Randal; “and a body ’ud think 
ye’d clane forgotten all that wint 
before! Did you and Mick never 
have a courtin’ at all?” 

“Don’t you be goin’ for to even 
yourself wid Mick, Randal,” says 
I; “and don’t be thryin’ to come 
over me wid blarney! I'll have 
nothin’ to do, between yourself 
and Mauriade, barrin’ that I’m 
a friend to ye both. But what 
I seen last night was enough to 
startle a boulder woman nor me. 
And now I tell ye plain that I 
think Mauriade’s gettin’ a faver 
in her brain. . . . Ayther that, or 
somethin’ else. And what might 
happen this minute, if you were to 
go and bring it all back to her be 
the sight of ye z 

“ Bring what all back?” says 
Randal. 

“ Everythin’,” 





says I, “There! 


What can I tell ye, if ye don’t 
know yerself ?” 
“ Sure 


it’s little enough J 
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know,” says Randal; “ and gettin’ 
less every minute.” 

“Musha help ye!” says I. 
Wid one thing and another, I was 
fairly throng,—and what I was 
goin’ to say next I don’t know. 
For at that blessed minute Ran- 
dal cries out, “ Mauriade!” and 
turnin’ round, there I see’d her 
comin’ up to us from the house. 
Randal went straight, and caught 
her in his arms, and kissed her: 
and thinks I, “ Well, there’s no- 
thin’ more to be done for this one 
while. I'll be goin’.” Then I 
axed her— 

“ Mauriade, what brings ye out 
here? Ye’d betther have stayed 
quiet.” 

“T knowed he was somewhere 
near,” says Mauriade; “an’ I 
couldn’t stay quiet.” 

She was lookin’ at me; her face 
agin’ his arm, her hair lyin’ tossed 
on his shoulder. MRandal’s arm 
was round her. Will she look 
happy now? I wondered: it’s now 
or never she will. Nouse. Mau- 
riade’s face was harder to read 
than signs o’ wind or weather. 
And all I could say was—* Ran- 
dal, mind and bring her back,” as 
I turned into the house agin. 

Mick was there, kneelin’ before 
the fire, and blowin’ up the turf 
to a blaze. 

“ Mick,” says I, “ Randal’s out 
beyont, wid Mauriade.” 

Mick stopped blowin’. “Ay! 
she said, ‘ Randal’s out there. I’m 
going to him.’ An’ she went: 
ye might as well thry to hould a 
startled hare. I’m thinkin’ there’s 
no luck in havin’ the like o’ yon in 
the house. If she goes, let her go.” 

“ Ay, but I doubt there’s some 
throuble comin’ on her ; and would 
we be the ones to send her away 
to meet it, Mick?” 

“Woman alive! 
over ye?” says Mick. 


what’s come 
“Are ye 
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settin’ up to know what’s comin’ 
on other folks before the time? 
Begorrah ! ye’re gettin’ quare.” 

* Ah, go long!” saysI. ‘Sure 
I meant nothin’.” And I set to 
work wid the male to make stira- 
bout! for breakfast. 

But mind ye! I knowed rightly 
then that Mick was onasy, be 
rason Mick was a man o’ the 
softest heart an’ the scarcest words 
of any ever ye seen: an’ what 
would make Aim say as much as 
that, av it wasn’t onasyness? So 
I had no need to be axin’ more. 

But when. the stirabout was 
ready, I tould him to go and call 
them in. And back he came, sure 
enough, but only himself and 
Randal. 

““Where’s Mauriade?” says I. 

“T couldn’t kape her,” says 
Mick; and looks at me for 
warnin’. 

But I was angry at that, thinkin’ 
may be he was afther takin’ his own 
way, not bringin’ her back ; and I 
says to Randal, “ Didn’t I tell ye 
to bring her here, Randal? Are 
ye blind that ye can’t see the girl’s 
wake and ill? It’s not fit to trust 
her to herself, nor to that ould 
thafe o’ the world she’s got for a 
father.” 

But Randal looked at me too, 
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and I seen a weighty throuble in 
his face ; but he never answered a 
word, only sat down like a man 
dhramin’, and no more. Faith! I 
was sorry for him then: and what 
could I do but lave him alone? 
Sorra word more we said, till Mick 
was rachin’ down his coat to go to 
work ; and then he laid his hand 
on the bhoy’s shoulder, and “ Ran- 
dal,” says he, “have ye no work 
waitin’ on ye at all?” 

Randal turned round, the same 
as if he was woke. 

“Tl do a day’s work wid yer- 
self, Mick. Where ist ye’re 
goin’ ?” 

“T’m cuttin’ turf this two days, 
up beyont Altnadreen: and I’m 
behoulden to ye,” says Mick. 

And the two o’ them were 
startin’ out together, when I re- 
membered in time. 

* Man alive!” says I, “have ye 
clane forgotten the day? Sure 
its Hallowmas !” 

“ More be token, last night was 
Hallow E’en,” said Randal. Ye’d 
have thought it was months past, 
to hear him spake. 

“Then ye’ll just lave cuttin’ the 
turf,” says I, “and meself ‘ll go 
wid ye to hear mass. Save us 
all! it is haythins intirely we are! 
forgettin’ the blessed dead.” 


IV. 


How it comes back to me, the 
talk there used to be about Randal 
those days! Ye see, the folks all 
knowed he was for goin’ to sea ; and 
they were in as big a hurry to see 
him go as if the glen hadn’t room 
in it for him and them. But that 
wasn’t for nothin’, d’ye mind me! 
only because as long as Randal 
stayed, it was plain enough he 
stayed for Mauriade, and for no 
good at all; but if once the sea 


was between them, he might forget 
her maybe, and come back his own 
man again—for Mauriade, nor no 
one, could work on a man the far 
side o’ the world, they said. But 
sorra a sound o’ that came to 
Randal’s ears, as ye'll asily sup- 
pose. All their talk to him was 
only how there was nothin’ like 
the sea for makin’ a man’s for- 
tune; and that he might happen 
to make ten pounds on a voyage, 
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if he had luck—which might be 
true or mightn’t for all a body 
could know, but more likely on 
two voyages than one, I’m think- 
in’—‘‘and then,” says they, “ye 
can marry, or do as ye plase; 
what’s to hindher? Och! ’tis yer- 
self was made for the sea, Randal ; 
and ye’ve lived half fisherman all 
yer life. But if ye’re goin’ to stay 
on for ever in that slip of a 
place at Portnasilla, along wid 
them two brothers o’ yours—and 
the. whole three o’ yez footherin’ 
on, half by sea, half by land, till 
ye'll all get as grey as three grey 
crows together, wid as little to live 
on, more be token !—well, that’s 
no consarn of any one’s but yer 
own, Randal lad!” So they said, 
but [ll promise ye they made it 
their consarn —for Randal was 
a favourite; and every man ’ud 
have a turn at him, only for that. 

Well, Randal took all their ad- 
visin’, and tould them nothin’ 
back. He’d used to be a free- 
spoken fellow, and ye might have 
had his mind for the askin’, but 
Hallow E’en night had larned him 
to kape his own counsel ; and now 
ye might as soon have howked out 
a sacret from a snail in his shell. 
It went to me heart to see him, so 
sad and down-hearted he got, that 
used to be so blithe, and always 
keeping away from every one—but 
Mick. Mick was that silent and 
paceable that he was the greatest 
o’ comfort to any one that wanted 
it ; and he always did seem to be 
naturally drawed to any man in 
throuble: how he ever conthrived 
for to let them know it, passes me 
to think. But anyhow he would 


bring Randal home sometimes of 
an evenin’; and the two would sit 
side be side at the fire, smokin’ 
their dhudeens,! and not a word out 
o them. Just the puff o’ their 
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smoke ye’d hear, or the turf top- 
plin’ down on the hearth, or the 
cricket chirpin’ aloud, but not a 
word between them, barrin’ ‘Good 
night, lad,” when Randal went 
out. 

One night we were sittin’ like 
that ; and I had the child in me 
arms, instead of in his cradle, be 
rason he was restless and wouldn’t 
slape. The fire burnt low, and 
Mick stirred it wid his foot, and a 
crowd o’ sparks flew up into the 
dark chimley, many and brightly, 
out o’ the turf. Randal said then, 
“Man was born to throuble, as the 
sparks fly upward.” 

Well, I listened if he was goin’ 
to tell more about it, but he only 
said— 

“T heer’d that somewheres, once, 
long ago; an’ I took no count of 
it. I’m thinkin’ now that it’s 
thrue.” 

“Maybe so. Never heer’d it 
that way meself,” says Mick, not 
lookin’ up. 

I took and laid the child back 
in his cradle, rockin’ him afther, 
and still waitin’ if Randal would 
say more. But when he didn’t, I 
spoke to him. 

*‘There’s throuble everywhere, 
Randal, sure enough: the more 
rason we should help ache other 
through, whiles. Could ye not be 
trustin’ yer friends enough to tell 
them what’s wrong wid ye, lad? 
We couldn’t do much to help, 
maybe, Mick and me; but we'd 
lend ye a hand through, at the 
laste. And the more to share, 
the lighter to bear, Randal. . 

Ah, lad! it’s the sore heart ye’ve 
carried this long while.” 

And Randal, poor bhoy! he 
rached one hand out to me, and 
put the other arm up before his 
face, and he groaned. Then he 
stood up sudden, and looked at 
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Mick quite steady, and Mick back 
at him, as kind asa woman. And 
wid that he turned, and went out. 
Not a word ! 

“Tt’s bothered I am, an’ me 


pipe gone out, intirely,” says 
Mick. ‘“ What’s goin’ to be done 
now ?” 


* Nothin’—-wid Randal,” says I. 
“T’ll have to thry and make out 
what the matther is from Mau- 
riade.” And the next day I went. 

Now I couldn’t begin to be 
tellin’ ye what I was intendin’ to 
say to Mauriade, be rason I wasn’t 
intendin’ at all, one way or another, 
and feared o’ me life besides at 
goin’ nigh the place : what wid the 
girl herself, an’ the ways of her, 
and what wid the ould rapscallion 
her father. But seein’ it was fair- 
day in Ballylagan, that made it 
likelier he’d be gone there ; and if 
the thing had to be done, ’twas 
asier doin’ it then. 

Well, the place they lived in 
was a bit of a shanty, lonesome 
enough, but convanient, wid a 
boreen be the back of it, and an 
orchard-ground wid a heap of ould 
threes, and sorra an apple in it, 
only grey moss, creepin’ and cling- 
in’; and the black branches, rubbin’ 
one agin another, would creak over 
yer head, whiles—it had an airy 
sound. One half o’ the house was 
gone complately, and the other 
half wasn’t all there, but it made 
a shelter, anyhow ; for if ye don’t 
want much, ye can do wid a little. 

I went straight up to the door, 
and in quickly, sayin’, “God save 
all here !” 

But I see’d in a minute there 
was only Mauriade. She was 
sittin’ alone be the fire, her head 
bowed down, and her two long 
white arms clasped round her 
knees. She rose up slow, and 


looked at me ; and I said— 
“ Mauriade, let me stay a while. 
I must be spakin’ to ye.” 
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“ Ye might stay, and welcome!” 
she said, “ only nothing’s welcome 
here. I’m owin’ ye thanks, all the 
same ; yell have thought me un- 
mindful that I never came back 
afther yon night at yer house.” 

“T only thought ye went too 
soon, Mauriade. But one o’ these 
days ye’ll come back to us, will ye 
not ?” 

“Never! Til never go into that 
house again.” And she shivered, 
and turned away. But soon she 
moved back to me, and said— 

“Ye’re a kind woman, Mrs 
M‘Veagh, but ye needn’t throuble 
yer head about me. What for 
would ye mind? if things must 
Diliciennes” 

“ Mauriade, ye’re over young 
yet, to be never minded nor 
guided, forbye yer own guidin’, 
See now! it’s Randal I’ve come to 
ye from ; lasteways, by account of 
him. Sure he’s yer own sweet- 
heart ; and can ye see him goin’ 
the way he is, losin’ all the heart 
he had for everythin’, and not thry 
to help the poor lad? it’s yerself 
must know what’s wrong wid him. 
And see now, Mauriade, ye needn’t 
be tellin’ me more than ye want; 
but this I know already, ye don’t 
want Randal to go to sea, as all 
the folks are tellin’ him to. What’s 
the rason o’ that, at all? don’t ye 
know that if he makes no money, 
he marries no wife?” 

“Ts it a friend to Randal ye are, 
Mrs M‘Veagh, and want him to 
throw his life away?” 

“Girl! what makes ye say that? 
what for should he not thry his 
luck wid the rest, and come home 
like the rest ?” 

“Be rason, av Randal goes to 
sea, he’ll never come home alive.” 

Och! to hear her say that, in her 
low, whisperin’ voice, and to know 
it was the bhoy she loved! Sorra 
word could I spake, only gaze at 
her. And the girl, she was mindin’ 
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nothing, and seemed to think no 
wondher of it: she was sittin’ 

in, as I see’d her when I come 
in, only her head lifted up, and 
lookin’ straight before her. And 
when she spoke again— 

“T’m goin’ to tell ye,” she said, 
“how I know it. Time was, I’d 
have tould no one; but then 
did ever ye hear of any one that 
had the second sight?” 

“Mauriade! whisht now! for 
the love of all——” I would have 
stopped her, but she went on. 

“There is a second sight; and 
if any one that has it sees another 
by that sight, the person they see 
will die before a whole year passes. 
Sometimes the way o’ their death 
is shown—sometimes not; but the 
death is a certain thing, and can- 
not be stopped or saved. Ye know 
this, as well as I know it. And 
maybe ye’ve heer’d that wid the 
Scotch people, second sight is com- 
moner nor here. My mother was 
a Scotchwoman ; and it might have 
come to me that way—or else some 
other way. Nomatther! I didn’t 
always have it; but since I was a 
child, I’ve been afeared of its coming 
some day; be rason—maybe ye 
won’t undherstand this when I tell 
it ye.—when I looked steady at a 
face, I could see more in it than 
other folks could. I would know 
av it was a lucky face or an un- 
lucky one, a true face or an un- 
trusty one; and just for that I 
never cared to look too long at any, 
bein’ feared o’ seein’ more than I 
wanted : for whiles it would bring 
me forebodin’,—that manes, a fear 
o’ what may befall,—like an onasy 
sperit, that haunts and follows, and 
takes all the peace out o’ life. See 
now! don’t ye know how many 
there is in this very glen that 
would be feared o’ their lives to 
pull a twig from the fairies’ thorn, 
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or to see acluricaun! in the rush, 
or pass where the phooka? might 
come out on them at night! Sure 
they don’t know what’s to be feared 
on, that’s feared on the likes o’ that! 
But well for them that don’t... . 

“T always knowed Randal Mac- 
Nale had a lucky face. I wouldn’t 
have cared what he set out to 
do—till Hallow E’en. Do ye mind 
how they were thryin’ fortunes 
wid the lead? do ye mind how 
Randal’s was an anchor? and when 
they see’d it there, he cried out how 
it was a sign he’d be goin’ to sea, 
and there was cheerin’ round him ? 
I was lookin’ at him then, hearin’ 
how he laughed; but his face 
changed of a sudden, and the room 
and every man in it faded out, and 
all their voices were whist, but still 
I see’d Randal 

* Randal dead, and lying in the 
berth of a ship, that rocked, and 
rocked ; and a bright, wavy line o’ 
light from the wather waved and 
danced on the wall, and over his 
white, dead face. Och, Randal, 
Randal mo bouchal/ and he was 
dead. 

“Can I tell ye how I knowed it ? 
can ye tell me what sends the 
second sight? Maybe I fainted 
then, or maybe I fled out into the 
dark ; ye know that best yerself. 
I clane forget how it was, afther 
that minute. But all the night I 
was in your house, wakin’ or slapin’, 
I know. And of a sudden, in the 
mornin’, I knowed Randal was 
there, out beyont, near. I went 
to him, straight. I looked in his 
face, and I thought he would live: 
him, so strong and tall! him, so 
brave! Och, and my sweetheart / 
why would he die? But he said, 
‘Mauriade, avourneen! what was 
wrong wid ye, last night?’ It 
all came back on me then; out 
there, wid the blessed sun shinin’ 








1 A rush-fairy. 





2 A malignant spirit, 
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on us, more dread than the dark. 
Was it for me to tell him then? to 
tell me own sweetheart, while his 
arms were round me, that he would 
die within the year? Ochone, the 
cruel day! And he, knowin’ no- 
thin’, wondherin’, and axin’, till 
I broke me heart to hear him. 
‘Randal, darlint, ye mustn’t go to 
sea —och, never! Could I live 
widhout ye, acushla? stay here, 
and be safe.’ 

** But he would know the rason, 
and I couldn’t hide it longer; his 
eyes were searching me through, 
and when I prayed him, for the 
love o’ mercy, to stay, he vowed 
he would know the rason, or else 
nothing would keep him. And so 
I tould him, in the grey mornin’— 
och, cowld and grey, and me heart 
has been cowld from that minute ! 
to think that I put the fear o’ 
death into me own love’s heart, 
and took the light from his life— 
and left him. Ay, I left him. 
He heard not a word I said; he 
never heeded me goin’; I kissed 
him, and he felt nothing. So I 
went away. I knew his love was 
dead from that minute: for it’s 
Mauriade no more—that he loves ; 
but Mauriade—that said he should 
die. Is it be rason the love of his 
life is the strongest in a man’s 
heart? No matther! I’ve lost 
him. When he dies,—when he 
dies, this year,—I’ll have lost him 
twice over: only that. If it was 
meself death was coming to, I 
would take Randal’s hand and 
howld it fast, and feel the look of 
his eyes till death had blinded me, 
—and be happy, only so he was 
there. But what good wishin’ 
that? Women and men are differ- 
ent. They love their life betther 
than love. .. . 

“Once afther, he came to me and 
said, ‘Have ye no hope for me at 


all, Mauriade ? is it certain sure?’ 
And I tould him, ‘ Randal, I know 
nothing, only what I see’d. Stay 
here then! don’t tempt the cruel 
sea to desthroy ye. Stay!’ But 
he said, ‘It’s coming, then, sooner 
or later. As soon by land as sea, 
I’m thinkin’. Waitin’ is wea 
work.’ That was all. Ah! what 
if he’d go and never a word to me? 
Maybe that’ll be the way of it. . . 
Now, have I tould ye all? ay, 
ye're pitiful of me; but there’s no 
help in that.” 

I couldn’t spake to her, only 
stretch out two hands to her, and 
Mauriade laid her cowld hands in 
them slowly; then she slipped 
from her seat on to her knees and 
laid her face down in my lap, and 
moaned, and moaned, 

“Och, Mauriade! poor Mauri- 
ade!” I said. But I had no help 
to give her. Only I stroked her 
hair, and the rings o’ curls slipped 
round me fingers and off again like 
something alive. 

**Mauriade dear! why don’t ye 
cry?” For the moan she made 
went through me. But I minded 
then that the girl had never cried, 
when she was a child even; and 
they said she had no tears to shed. 

Och, to lave her like that! but 
nothing would move her to come 
away wid me. And I went away 
alone, but I felt like a cruel 
woman for doin’ it. 

The snow came down, the first 
snow, big, soft flakes, and I hurried 
faster; it was dark then. And 
when I won home to the dear wee 
house, wid Mick, and the child, 
and the fire, and all,—it made me 
cry wid pain. 

“Och, Mick, but it’s a cruel 
world that we should be so happy 
in it!” 

“T’ve knowed that,” says Mick, 
“this year or two,” 
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I wasn’t somehow lookin’ for 
Randal to come that evenin’. It 
was late and snowy, and a bitther 
night ; and it so happened that I 
didn’t hear the door unlatched, but 
on a sudden he was standin’ there 
forenenst us, wid the white snow 
on his shoulders; and it scared 
me. 

“Sure it’s only me, Mrs 
M‘Veagh,” said he, “and I’m not 
a sperit yet! Not for a while or 
so, anyway.” 

“The saints be good to us! 
what makes ye look like that? 
and——” 

“ Whist, bhoy ! that’s no way to 
be talkin’,” says Mick. 

But Randal turned sharp round 
on him. ‘No matther how I talk 
now, Mick! the luck’s past turnin’ 
for me. What, lad! don’t I see 
in yer faces that ye both know 
what’s comin’? No need to be 
* hidin’ it from me. Sure I’ve got 
a sweetheart that knows more than 
any of yez,—more power to her! 
I’ve seen her to-night—-—” 

Ay, he had. But why would I 
be tellin’ o’ that evenin’? and the 
poor bhoy, he was fairly wild. I'll 
not be tellin’ all he said—’twas 
wild talk. And he would neither 
listen nor heed. “It'll come as 
soon be land as sea,” he kept say- 
ing; “and I'll not be turned back 
by woman or witch.” 

Then I knowed he was for goin’ 
to sea, whatever came of it. “ Och, 
Randal!” I said, “ would ye throw 
yer life away, just to take yer own 
wilful will ?” 

“Why wouldn’t I?” says he, 
“when there’s only the short end 
of it left.” 

“Man dear!” says Mick, “it’s 
little ye know what length o’ life’s 
before ye.” 
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“T know rightly,” says Randal ; 
“it'll be the same as they say of 
an ugly girl—short and dark, like 
a cowld winther’s day. That’s the 
life that’s before me!” and he 
laughed loud. He was neither to 
hould nor to bind. 

Yet I tried to make him promise 
he’d be back wid us on the morrow 
night, thinkin’ to keep him so. 

“There’s no sayin’,” he answer- 
ed; “but I'll bid good night to 
yez now, for fear. I’m risin’ early 
the morn, d’ye mind!” 

No help for it. He was gone; 
out again in the dark and the 
snow. And Mick and me, when 
we looked at each other, we both 
knowed aqually—he was gone for 
good, 

Before many days were over, 
every one knowed it, and talked 
and wondhered, And some said, 
Randal was a lad o’ sense; for if 
he hadn’t done it that way, Mau- 
riade would have hindhered him, 
somehow. And the rest said, he 
should have let his friends wish 
him luck, before startin’ on his 
first voyage: dhrink to his luck 
was all they meant, and all they 
missed too, 

But anyway, soon after that, 
when Donnell the runner! came 
through these parts, he tould that 
Randal MacNale had sailed in the 
Kate o’ Kincarna, from Lough- 
vogue, for Queenstown. He'll 
make some big voyage from yond- 
her, they said; and that was the 
last they thought of him. Sure 
it takes no time at all to forget a 
man; it’s the asiest thing in the 
world. Only one thing they re- 
membered him by—Mauriade. 

Ah, it’s hard to be tellin’, now 
afther all these years, even!.. . 
Mauriade lost her wits. 





1 Tramp, as opposed to authorised beggar. 
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"Twas long before they’d belave 
it. The girl would let no one 
come near her: she'd fly, like a 
hunted thing; she’d hide, or shriek, 
or startle them off. She lived, no 
one knowed how, but some way of 
her own; and sure, they say, the 
witless ne’er come to want. No one 
could ever win to spake to her; but 
still she’d be seen, whiles, in some 
o’ those same airy! places she'd 
been used to bide in: and only 
there would she stop or stay ; every 
other place she’d go by at a flittin’. 
Then she took to wearin’ crowns 0’ 
flowers and weeds on her head: 
that’s a sure sign o’ the wits failed, 
wherever ye see it. And I mind, 
there was onst a moonlight night 
that month o’ May, and a bhoy 
was frightened nigh out of his 
seven senses, be rason, he said, that 
passin’ the Fairies’ Thorn in the 
dark, he see’d a sperit sittin’ in 
among the branches, wid white 
rays round its head, and long arms 
stretched out, singin’ a spell. And 
I heard an ould woman say that 
what the bhoy see’d was the sperit 
o the Fairies’ Thorn; and that 
every May time, before the flower- 
in’ o’ the thorn-trees begun, the 
sperit would sit there, in undher 
the branches, a whole night 
through, and sing, to keep the 
spell alive on the ould tree. But 
however that might be, I belave 
meself it was Mauriade yon night, 
wid just a crown on her hair 
o’ the white, flutiin’ ceanabhan.? 
And be the same token, she would 
sing too, as I’d heard, long hours 
in the night; though she never 
was knowed to have sung when 
she had her wits by her. “Iwas 
always the Maiden’s Lament she 
was at; it had stayed in her head 
somehow,—and rason good she 
should sing it, the crayther ! 


‘* Since my lover ceased to woo, 
I have roamed the wide world 


through, 
To ease the heart he broke in two: 
Is go de tu, mo muirnin slain !% 


I watched his shadow from the door, 
I tracked his footsteps o’er the moor, 
I prayed as I shall pray no more: 

Is go de tu, mo muirnin slan!” 


One other thing Mauriade would 
do, and that was what I tould ye 
the first thing when I began. 
She’d walk out along that great 
cliff—look up there !—out to the 
very end, and sit there for hours, 
keepin’ watch out to sea, wid her 
hands shadin’ her eyes if a ship 
came in sight. And _ though 
whiles a wind might be blowin’ 
that could whirl a man over the 
edge in half a minute, still through 
rain or shine she would wait there, 
lookin’ out for Randal’s ship, to be 
bringin’ him home. 

At length and at last the ship 
did come, sailin’ up the channel, 
bringin’ him home. 

It wasn’t for months and 
months, till the corn was cut, 
and the stooks standin’ in the 
fields, one day in September, a 
slip of a schooner came in and 
anchored out beyont Portnasilla. 
A boat put off, three men in her, 
and rowed for the little white 
coast-guard station on the south 
side o’ the bay. 

They ran her in on the landin’, 
and two o’ the crew lifted a dead 
man out and laid him on the sand, 
covered wid a sail. The other 
man—he was a mate — went 
straight up to the look-out ground 
and spoke to the head-boatman. 

“We've brought you a man,” 
says he; “died at sea—name, 
Randal MacNale.” 

** Drowned ?” 

*“ Not drowned. Fell from the 





1 Kerie. 


* Bog-cotton. 


* Will it be thou, my bright-faced darling ! 
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mast-head yesterday, and never 


spoke again. But seein’ one o’ his 
mates knowed that this were his 
home here, and we bein’ bound 
for Derry, and Portnasilla in our 
course as it were, Captain Grady, 
he says: ‘ Lay the poor chap in a 
spare berth, and to-morrow he can 
be rowed to the coast-guard station 
and get buried in the place he 
belongs to. It’s not three hours 
lost.’ Captain Grady, o’ the 
schooner Kelpie, from  Liver- 
pool, bound for Derry. Good 
mornin’, No time to spare.” 

They rowed away. The schooner 
spread her sails, and rounded Tur- 
namona Head, and the coastguard 
carried poor Randal up into the 
boathouse. 

Next day he was buried. Not 
one 0’ them all, not Randal’s own 
brothers, knowed what we did, 
Mick and me. “ Brought back 
dead!” they said, “ from his first 
voyage. Not a year since he 
started,—poor lad! ’twas a pity of 
him.” And no one ever knowed 
where Randal had sailed to, from 
the time he left Queenstown, to 
the time he joined the Kelpie 
at Liverpool. 

Dead and buried : rest his sowl ! 
3ut Mauriade alive and wand- 
herin’, clane left to herself ;! that 
was the worst. Many a time I 
heard it said since, “ How did she 
know?” Well, there’s no sayin’. 
She never saw: that boat come in: 
’tis still the way. What we watch 
for longest, we wake when it’s past. 
So Mauriade never looked on Ran- 
dal again. She was far away, who 
knows where? at the time they 
buried him. But the truth was 
borne to her some way that Randal 
was dead. 

Now Hallowmas that year fell 
on a Sunday. And goin’ to the 
chapel to hear mass, there was a 
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little crowd standin’, not at the 
chapel wall,’ but inside on the 
buryin’-ground, all round Randal’s 
grave, under an eldher-tree. The 
stone was over it now, flat on the 
grass, and his name on it— 


RANDAL MAcNAte. Died at Sea. 
But beneath that—och, the pity 
to think of it!— and this was 
what they were lookin’ at. Poor 
Mauriade had graved wid a sharp 
flint on the stone a ship, like as if 
it was lyin’ still, anchored fast ; 
and undher that had written wid 
the flint— 


Mavourneen, mavourneen ! 
Your ship is in harbour. 
Your soul is in heaven. 


Sorra one o’ them standin’ there 
but blest the poor girl in their 
hearts. Maybe it was the first 
time too. But there! some blest 
her at last. 

Ay! for that was the last 
known 0’ Mauriade. Next day 
but one the tide washed in a poor 
drownded crayther; washed her 
into this cove and left her lyin’ 
here, at the foot o’ the cliff Carrig- 
mor. It was Mauriade. 

Would yenot think they’d have 
laid her to rest beside her bhoy 
that she loved to the last? Och, 
no! but she had drownded her- 
self, they said. She mightn’t lie 
with the dead that God had 
called. And they buried her out- 
side: alone, for ever on. 

To my thinkin’, the dead would 
have rested no worse for one poor 
misfortunate girl laid among them. 


This was all the old woman’s 
story. I have told it as she told 
it to me. Moira O'NEILL. 


Note.—Founded on fact. Ran- 
dal’s grave may be seen to-day. 
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THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE AND PFARRER KNEIPP. 


“ Agu omnes laudent 
nomen Domini!” !—such is the 
motto of a recent German book 
which treats of cold water; and 
though belonging to a somewhat 
different class of literature from 
that mostly reviewed in these 
pages, the surprising popularity 
of a work of which 70,000 copies 
were sold within a year, may war- 
rant an exception in its favour. 
Such distinction, seldom achieved 
on the Continent save by some 
exceptionally immoral French 
novel, is unparalleled in the case 
of a harmless and virtuous work, 
more especially in one which, like 
the present, is written in such 
simple, not to say homely, lunguage. 

I refer to ‘Meine Wasser-Kur,’ 
by Sebastian Kneipp,? a parish 
priest residing at Worishofen, a 
hitherto obscure Bavarian village ; 
and no one who has taken the 
trouble to peruse a dozen pages 
will deny this to be a work which 
owes nothing to style or form, but 
everything to the spirit which has 
inspired it. It is, in fact, impos- 
sible to review the book without 
reviewing its author as well; and 
in these days when hypnotism, 
faith - healing, &c., are so much 
spoken of, it may interest some 
to hear of a mode of treatment 
which in so far resembles these 
that a strong personal individu- 
ality plays a prominent part. Let 
the author, therefore, here speak 
for himself in the introductory 
words which usher in the sub- 
ject :— 


“No one leaf on a tree is exactly 
and absolutely like a seeond one ; 
still less does the fate of one human 
being precisely resemble another, and 
were each of us before death to write 
down our biography, there would be 
as many different histories as there 
are men. Crooked and involved are 
the paths which in thy life cross and 
recross each other—sometimes re- 
sembling an inextricable tangle, of 
which the various threads apparently 
lie over each other without plan or me- 
thod. So it seems to us at least, but 
it never is so in reality. The beacon 
of faith throws its illuminating rays 
into this dark chaos, and shows us how 
all these crooked pathways have been 
designed from the outset by an all- 
wise Creator to lead us to a fixed and 
determined goal. Wonderful, in- 
deed, are the ways of Providence ! 

“When from the watch-tower of 
old age I look down upon the van- 
ished years, and behold the intricate 
windings of my paths, I observe how 
these have sometimes run seemingly 
on the very edge of a precipice, only, 
however, to reissue thence, and con- 
duct me against all hope to the sunny 
heights of my vocation ; and I have 
every reason to extol the wise and 
loving dispensations of Providence, 
the more so as the road which seemed 
destined to lead me to a pernicious 
and certain death has proved to be a 
source of renewed life to myself as to 
countless others. 

“T was over twenty-one years of 
age when, with my Wanderbuch® in 
my pocket, I left my home. The 
Wanderbuch described me as a weaver 
apprentice ; but since my childhood’s 
days another wish was engraved on 
the leaves of my heart. With inde- 
scribable pain and anxious longing 
for the realisation of my ideal, I had 
waited long, long years for this dis- 





1 Psalm exlviii. 4. 


2 Meine Wasser-Kur durch mehr als 30 Jahre, erfrobt und geschrieben von 


Sebastian Kneipp. 


Joseph Késel’schen, Biichhandlung, Kempten in Bayern, 


20th Auflage: 1890. A bookseller tells me that up to the present date (October 
1890) over 120,000 copies have been sold. 
3 Police-book, serving as passport to travelling journeymen. 
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charge. I wished to become a priest. 
So I went forth, not, as had been 
intended and desired, to wield the 
shuttle, but hastening from place to 
place in hopes of finding some one 
who would be willing to assist my 
studies. The now deceased chaplain, 
Mathias Merkle (+1881), it was who 
took up my cause; he gave me private 
instruction during two years, and pre- 
pared me with such assiduous zeal 
that at the end of two years I was 
able to enter the gymnasium. The 
work was not easy, and apparently 
fruitless. After five years of the 
greatest efforts and privations, I was 
morally and physically broken down. 
Once my father came to fetch me 
from the town, and there still ring in 
my ears the words spoken to him by 
the landlord of an inn where we had 
stopped to rest. ‘ Weaver, he said, 
‘you are fetching the student for the 
last time!’ Nor was the landlord the 
only man who shared this opinion. 
There was at that time a military 
doctor of considerable reputation, 
who passed for being a great philan- 
thropist and friend of the indigent 
sick. In the year before last of my 
gymnasial studies he visited me no 
less than ninety times, in the last 
year full over a hundred. Gladly 
would he have helped me, but his 
medical knowledge and self-sacrific- 
ing charity were baffled by the stead- 
ily increasing disease. I had long 
since given up all hope, and looked 
forward to my end with mute resig- 
nation. 

“T was fond of dipping into books 
to amuse and distract my thoughts, 
Chance—I employ this habitual but 
in reality vague and nonsensical word, 
for there is no such thing as chance— 
threw an insignificant little volume 
in my way. I opened it: it treated 
of cure by cold water. I turned over 
its leaves and read there incredible 
things. Who knows—shot through 
my brain—who knows if you will 
not find your own case here? I went 
on reading. Verily, everything coin- 
cided to a nicety—what joy, what 
consolation! New hope electrified 
the withered body and the yet more 
withered mind. This little book was 
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the first straw to which I clung; soon 
it became the staff on which the 
patient could lean ; to-day I regard 
it as the lifeboat sent by a merciful 
Providence in the hour of my great- 
est need. 

“This little book, treating of the 
healing power of cold water, is written 
by a doctor; its prescriptions are 
mostly exceedingly violent and severe. 
I tried them for a quarter of a year, 
for half a year ; I experienced no per- 
ceptible improvement, but also no 
effects. That gave me courage. Then 
came the winter of the year 1849. I 
was again at Dillingen, Two or three 
times a-week I sought out a solitary 
spot and bathed for some minutes in 
the Danube. Quickly I used to hurry 
to the bathing-spot — still quicker I 
hurried home back into the warm 
room. I never derived any harm 
from these cold exercises, but also, 
as I deemed, small advantage. In 
the year 1850 I came to the Georgin- 
ium! at Munich. There I found a 
poor student whose plight was even 
wors@ than my own. The doctor of 
the establishment refused to give him 
the health certificate indispensable for 
his admission to holy orders, becatse 
—so ran the verdict—he had not 
much longer to live. I had now a 
dear companion. I initiated him into 
the mysteries of my little book, and 
we both set to practising its maxims 
with cheerful rivalry. Before long 
my friend received the coveted cer- 
tificate, and is alive still to-day. I 
myself grew daily stronger, became 
—_ and have now practised my 
10ly vocation over thirty years. My 
friends are good enough to flatter me 
by saying that even to-day, at the 
age of over sixty-eight, they admire 
the strength of my voice and the 
vigour of my body. Cold water re- 
mained always my best friend ; who 
can blame me, therefore, if I on my 
side feel for it the truest friendship ? 

“He who has suffered want and 
misery himself, knows best how to 
appreciate the misery of others.” 


The author goes on to relate 
how gradually he reduced his own 
experiences with cold water to a 
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settled system—the one by means 
of which he has cured and is daily 
curing thousands of patients. Not 
all at once did his knowledge 
come; for long he groped about 
in the dark, and as he himself 
confesses, had to remodel his 
system completely no less than 
three times. For thirty years he 
made of cold water his study, 
verifying each separate prescrip- 
tion on his own person over and 
over again, before he presumed to 
set himself up as a healer of men 
—and his actual system has now 
been proved and vindicated by full 
fifteen years’ successful practice. 

At first he only aspired to curing 
his own parishioners, but his fame 
grew apace, bringing him from far 
and wide patients of every descrip- 
tion and rank of life, afflicted with 
every possible manner of disease. 
His name has become a household 
word throughout Germany and 
Austria: his photograph is dis- 
played in every shop-window ; and 
“Pfarrer Kneipp” bread, coffee, 
and linen are everywhere adver- 
tised by wide-awake speculators 
who seek to make capital out of 
his popularity. 

From a literary point of view 
the book has many faults. Long- 
winded in the extreme, and full of 
needless repetitions, it might with 
advantage have been condensed to 
half its actual size, only adapted 
to the habits of the leisure-loving 
German public. His maxims and 
prescriptions are expressed with 
an almost childish simplicity, not 
to call it rusticity, of language, 
which is, however, the book’s great- 
est charm. You cannot help feel- 
ing, as you read it, that this man 
owes nothing to the teachings of 
science, but everything to an in- 
born gift, so strongly developed as 
almost to deserve the name of in- 
spiration. No technical terms, no 
learnedly incomprehensible medic- 
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inal phrases are here employed to 
illustrate his meaning; but a 
simple child of nature himself, he 
borrows his similes from “ the 
common growth of mother earth” 
around him. Thus, when speak- 
ing of the symptoms which lead a 
physician to the recognition of dis- 
ease, he says— 


*« By the tracks left in the snow 
the practised hunter recognises the 
nature of the game he follows. He 
pursues these tracks, would he hunt 
the stag, chamois, or fox. So the 
experienced doctor,” &c. 


Further on, in a dissertation upon 
the inexpediency of drinking much 
at a time, he says— 


“The peasants do not care for 
violent sudden rains; they declare 
that it makes the land unfruitful, 
and destroys more than it avails. On 
the other hand, they affirm those 
heavy morning mists, which wet the 
peasant’s hut till it drips with mois- 
ture, to be his best friends, because 
they cause and promote the best sort 
of fruitfulness.” 


Equally quaint and _ uncon- 
ventional is the fashion in which 
he describes some of the cases 
which he has treated, of which a 
few specimens may here find place : 


“ Anthony comes into my room 
and relates: ‘ With difficulty I have 
mounted the stairs. My strength is 
broken, and twice I sank down. 
Also I have a terrible pain in the 
head and arms, and am alternately 
icy cold and burning hot. Sometimes 
I have a stabbing pain that feels like 
lightning within my body. These 
symptoms I have felt for some time, 
but since a week they have increased, 
and I know no more what to do.’” 

“ Answer.— Go home, Anthony, and 
lie down in bed at once, and when 
you are quite warm, wash your whole 
body with cold water, and then with- 
out drying go back to bed,’” &e. 


A father relates : 


“T have a daughter who is now ten 
years old, and who since her birth has 
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never been quite healthy. During 
her teething we thought that she 
must die, and, moreover, one leg has 
become thinner than the other. Now 
the girl is suffering from St Vitus’s 
dance ; she cannot eat or sleep, and it 
is terrible to witness when the fits 
befall her. I have sought help from 
many doctors, but her state gets ever 
worse,” 

“Good man—boil Grummet [after- 
math] for half an hour in water, take 
plenty that the water may be thick ; 
put a coarse shirt into the water, 
wring it out and put it on the child, 
which wrap in a thick woollen blan- 
ket, and let her lie thus for two 
hours. Do this for eight days, and 
then bring me news of her.” 


Here another passage, taken 
from a chapter in which he treats 
of indigestion :— 


“Poor stomach! What sins are 
not laid to thine account! After 
heart and nerves, ’tis thou that art 
the greatest scapegoat! Ask a hun- 
dred people if they be not stomach 
ailing? Very few indeed will answer 
with a decided negative, And yet in 
most cases the r stomach is as in- 
nocent as the babe unborn, and as 
healthy as a cheerful gambolling boy. 
Let examples illustrate my assertion. 

“ For a whole year Amalie has been 
unable to retain what she eats. What- 
ever she takes she gives up again, 
save three or four spoonfuls daily of 
lukewarm milk. She has consulted 
many celebrated doctors. Theapoth- 
ecary has finally declared that he 
has no physic left in his shop which 
has not been already tried by her 
without success.” 


In like manner we are initiated 
into all the distressing symptoms 
of Josepha’s fever, Andrew’s right 
leg, Crescentia’s big toe, Anna’s 
thumb, and a host of equally 
thrilling cases, all detailed with 
the same naif simplicity. 

Having the advantage of being 
personally acquainted with the 
author of this quaint volume, and 
having derived much benefit from 
his treatment, some personal im- 
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pressions of himself and his estab- 
lishment may not be inappropriate. 
It is now several years ago since a 
friend accidentally mentioned to 
me that, somewhere in Bavaria, 
there lived an old country priest 
who had cured many people by a 
most simple mode of treatment, in 
which cold water was chiefly used, 
applied in a quite original manner 
—very different to the mode adopt- 
ed by Priessnitz and his successors. 
Two or three years passed by with- 
out my further hearing of him. 
Meanwhile I had been a dreadful 
sufferer from that bane of the 
present century —nerves; and 
though I had consulted doctors 
innumerable, the result had always 
been that I was patched up for a 
time ; and it was only latterly, at 
a moment when I was particularly 
depressed by an aggravated return 
of my old symptoms, that Pfarrer 
Kneipp’s name was again brought 
before me. By this time it was 
evident either that the doctors 
had failed to discover the real 
evil, or that their remedies, strong 
as they were, could not help me. 
I first sent an account of my symp- 
toms, and asked whether my case 
was one likely to be benefited by 
his treatment. I received no 
answer. This rather discouraged 
me, and I was nearly abandoning 
my newly formed project, when I 
heard that the Pfarrer had been 
obliged to give up even opening 
letters on account of the immense 
numbers which reached him. My 
curiosity was now powerfully 
roused, and I thought it worth 
while to go out of my way to see 
for myself. Accordingly, one hot 


July forenoon, after an hour and 
a half’s journey from Munich, I 
found myself at Buchloe, one of 
the stations for Worishofen, and 
I started off for the village in 
the lumbering old carriage which 
awaited me. 
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As I had been warned that it 
was very difficult to procure ac- 
commodation, I had prudently se- 
cured a room beforehand through 
the kindness of some friends who 
had been there. It was rather 
startling, however, to find two 
students already in possession, and 
I had yet to learn what a precious 
thing a room was in this little 
village of Wérishofen, where hun- 
dreds congregated, putting up 
cheerfully with every discomfort. 
In the meantime here I was in 
the street with my boxes, and as I 
watched the carriage disappearing 
in the distance, I could not help 
wishing I had followed my doctor’s 
advice, and that I was now in- 
stalled in the Baierischer Hof at 
Lindau, with the beautiful Lake 
of Constance before me. 

Worishofen, whose inhabitants 
number about 1400, and its houses 
180, is neither beautiful nor pic- 
turesque : there are fine pine-woods 
with undergrowth of beech within 
twenty minutes’ walk of the place ; 
but otherwise the country round 
is flat and uninteresting, and the 
village itself exceedingly common- 
place, exactly resembling a dozen 
other Bavarian villages I had pre- 
viously seen. Yet no stranger can 
put foot in the village street with- 
out at once being aware that this 
place is not as other places, being 
animated throughout by some per- 
vading spirit, which finds expres- 
sion in every detail of indoor and 
outdoor life. The whole village 
appears to be decked out with a 
profusion of snowy pennons, which 
on a windy day flutter in the air 
as though a universal truce had 
been proclaimed by mankind ; on 
the paling of each little garden 
that faces the street may be seen 
dripping sheets and towels hung 
there to dry; wet linen shirts 
and inexpressibles, suspended on 
ropes, dance gaily in the breeze 
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like rows of cheerful spectres, and 
each open window-casement is 
stuck full to overflowing with 
bedding in every stage of mois- 
ture. Numerous town-clad people 
are sauntering about the roads, 
mostly without collar or necktie, 
and often without their boots, 
which they carry in the hand in 
as natural and matter-of-fact a 
manner as we are wont to carry 
our parasols and walking - sticks, 
Worishofen is the feet’s paradise, 
according to Pfarrer Kneipp, who 
says: “How must the poor feet 
rejoice to come out at last from 
their cage and feel the rays of 
the warm sunshine! Fain would 
they never go back to their dark 
prisons !” 

Invalid priests and monks make 
up a large proportion of the guests 
at Worishofen. Almost every 
variety of religious attire may be 
seen here, from the purple robe of 
the church dignitary to the coarse 
brown dress of the mendicant friar. 
They are afflicted with every 
manner of disease, ard speak in 
every kind of strange tongue. 

When I had taken stock of these 
immediate surroundings, my next 
step was naturally to seek an inter- 
view with the man on whose ac- 
count I had come so far. In spite 
of all I had heard about the press 
of visitors, I was not prepared to 
find this so difficult a matter as it 
proved to be ; and when I saw the 
numbers of people all waiting  pa- 
tiently around his house, I began 
for the first time to realise that 
here was something quite out of 
the common. 

At last he made his appearance, 
a white-haired old man of imposing 
figure, and witha powerful face, to 
which specially dark bushy eye- 
brows gave peculiar character. 
Despite the excessive simplicity of 
his attire, there was something 
positively majestic about him. I 
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wish I could put him before my 
readers as he stands vividly before 
my mind’s eye. I am_ almost 
at a loss to explain or account 
for the deep impression which he 
made upon me—and upon others as 
well, as I have frequently heard— 
but I think the secret of his power 
lies in the eyes, looking out at one 
as they do from the shadow of those 
prominent brows: above all, one 
is struck by the upward look they 
sometimes have. Instead of fixing 
his eyes straight on the patient as 
he speaks, theyare slightly upraised, 
as though he beheld something un- 
seen by us, and were drawing from 
above the inspiration which would 
dictate his answer. Now and again 
he will turn his gaze full on the 
patient in a manner calculated to 
render nervous any one who does 
not rejoice in a quiet conscience— 
for at such times his eye looks as 
though it could penetrate the in- 
most workings of the soul. 

Quite remarkable too is the un- 
erring rapidity with which he 
forms his conclusions. He asks few 
questions, and refuses to listen to 
any long-winded account of symp- 
toms; but gives his instructions 
with a briefness and rapidity quite 
bewildering to the uninitiated. In 
some cases this seemed so striking 
that I felt that a total stranger step- 
ping in, and being a witness of one 
of these semi-public consultations, 
would say, here must be a great 
charlatan or a great genius. One 
must, however, judge by results ; 
and turn where you may, you hear 
of the marvellous cures effected 
by him. What seemed to me so 
marvellous and admirable was the 
perfect and fearless confidence 
which inspired every word he said, 
and at the same time the utter 
absence of all self - consciousness, 
as if he considered this wonderful 
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power which lay in him to be 
something independent of himself, 
—something of which he was 
merely the keeper and dispenser. 

He specially prides himself on 
the simplicity of his cure, which 
renders it accessible to the poorest 
—and here lies his true vocation, 
helping the poor. While he is kind 
to every one, it is easy to see that 
his whole heart goes out to meet 
those who are in want. 

After a much varied experience 
of visits to celebrated doctors, and 
endless weary hours misspent in 
stereotyped waiting-rooms, turning 
over the pages of the inevitable il- 
lustrated newspapers and albums, 
de rigueur at such places, the sur- 
roundings here were refreshingly 
unconventional. The Pfarrhof! 
stands in the centre of the village, 
within a courtyard, whose gate 
leading on to the road is locked, 
as protection against the press of 
visitors, who were thus supposed 
to ring for admittance : few people, 
however, took the trouble to do 
so, having quickly discovered that 
it was far simpler to go round 
through the churchyard and gar- 
den, whence one could enter the 
house unchallenged. A large pas- 
sage or lobby runs through the 
Pfarrhof from end to end. Here 
the patients used to assemble, 
even consultations often being held 
here with Arcadian simplicity and 
publicity — most of the simple- 
minded country people seeming to 
experience no embarrassment in 
relating their symptoms and re- 
ceiving directions before the whole 
assembly of mixed sexes. 

Though, as a rule, I preferred 
to take advantage of the privilege 
accorded me of going up to the 
Pfarrer’s private sitting-room for 
my consultations, yet I liked to 
assist occasionally at these public 
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assemblies, which were often very 
entertaining. One day, for in- 
stance, when describing to a female 
patient the appearance of a certain 
flower to be used as remedy, pro- 
voked at her ignorance on the 
subject, he exclaimed: ‘‘ You wo- 
men have got your heads covered 
up with gaudy flowers ; but when 
it is a question of recognising a 
useful one, you know nothing 
about it!” As this happened to 
be in summer, when straw hats, 
trimmed profusely with flowers, 
were growing rank on every head, 
there was of course a titter of 
amusement from the male portion 
of the audience. 

Another time it was a showy 
bracelet composed of gold links 
which challenged his animosity. 
“ Have you a dog?” he suddenly 
apostrophised the lady, whose mis- 
fortune it was to be thus deco- 
rated. Then receiving no answer 
but a bewildered stare, he pro- 
ceeded, “If you have no dog, then 
why carry a chain about with you? 
—take it off at once.” 

The window-sills of this lobby 
were heaped with huge bundles 
of herbs, which shed a faint aro- 
matic perfume throughout the at- 
mosphere, while bottles containing 
liquid decoctions of the same, stood 
about promiscuously ; and though 
I never saw a label or ticket upon 
either bundle or bottle, yet the 
Pfarrer did not seem to find the 
slightest difficulty in identifying 
his remedies, Likewise his sow- 
tane pockets seemed endless in 
their resources, apparently har- 
bouring the contents of a whole 
apothecary’s shop ; for, frequently 
consulted by patients in the vil- 
lage street or the road, he invari- 
ably happened to have about his 
person the precise remedy de- 
manded by their condition. 

Strangers coming here were apt 
at first to be somewhat startled 
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at the unconventionality of 
Pfarrer Kneipp’s proceedings ; as 
was the case with a young Eng- 
lish friend of mine with whom I 
happened to be walking on the 
first evening of her arrival at 
Worishofen. As we passed 
through the main street of the 
village, we chanced to meet the 
Pfarrer walking with another 
gentleman. Without checking his 
pace, and almost without glancing 
in our direction, he dived his 
hand into the pocket of his sow- 
tane and produced a small bottle, 
which he thrust into my hand as 
he passed, merely muttering as 
he did so, “ Fifty drops in eight 
spoonfuls of water twice daily,” 
and then walked on, resuming the 
conversation which had scarcely 
been interrupted by his action. 

My friend was evidently much 
bewildered, till I explained that 
this must probably refer to a 
question I had put to the good 
Pfarrer at the very early hour of 
6 a.M.; and considering the cir- 
cumstance that he must have 
seen some hundred and _ fifty 
patients in the interval, and that 
I never saw him make a note or 
memorandum of any kind, it was 
astounding that he should have 
remembered my own trivial case 
at all. 

Day after day went by, and still 
the stream of visitors continued to 
flow on; as fast as a room was 
vacated it was again occupied. The 
two village inns afforded but little 
accommodation for strangers, so all 
the peasant houses were called into 
requisition, and above six hundred 
people found room in that small 
place. The peasants do not ven- 
ture to invest much money in 
furnishing their rooms more com- 
fortably, for, as one of them said 
to me, “The moment our Herr 
Pfarrer dies all will come to an 
end. He ought only to be forty 
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years old. That would be the 
thing.” 
Some enterprising individual 


was willing to run the risk of 
building a large house in which to 
lodge strangers, but I am told that 
Pfarrer Kneipp laid his veto on 
the plan, saying that whatever 
money was brought into the place 
should benefit his parishioners. 
For in the midst of ail this work, 
and his, I may say, daily grow- 
ing European celebrity, the good 
Pfarrer does not for one moment 
lose sight of his real work, and he 
is indefatigable in all the branches 
of his ministry. How he finds 
time for everything is simply a 
marvel. I should say he sees at 
least two hundred patients’ daily. 
He told me himself he was obliged 
to say his mass at a very early 
hour, as after daylight he was 
never safe from interruption, and 
he hardly knew when to find time 
to read his breviary. My con- 
science often smote me when, on 
coming into his room early in the 
morning, I would find him occu- 
pied with it; but, provoking as 
the interruption must have been, 
he never once accepted my offer 
of postponing my consultation. 
Soon after 7 a.m. the regular 
stream of patients arrived, and till 
10, as a rule, there was not one 
moment’s pause in the succession 
of people whom he saw. At that 
hour he would leave his house to 
go over to the neighbouring con- 
vent, an old community of Do- 
minican nuns, which is entirely 
under his direction and care. Num- 
bers of priests congregate in Woris- 
hofen. Some of these whose health 
was very seriously impaired, lodged 
in this convent, and all of them, 
monks and others, would assemble 
there for their meals and social 
intercourse. ‘To these the Pfarrer 
would now devote himself, and 
here he was supposed to be in- 
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visible to his other patients, except 
during two hours in the afternoon. 
His kind heart, however, cannot 
resist any appeal made to it, and 
more than one interview in the 
cloisters count amongst my most 
agreeable recollections of him. 
The priests dined at the primitive 
hour of half-past eleven, and the 
Pfarrer was supposed to share 
their meal, but even for this he 
barely allowed himself a quarter 
of an hour. A written notice was 
put up in the Pfarrhof that af- 
ter three o’clock no more visitors 
were received. This was, how- 
ever, merely an empty form, and 
till dusk one patient succeeded 
another, the only interruption 
being when he was called away 
to visit some sick parishioner, or 
when he went to administer with 
his own hands the douche or 
Guss to some patient whose case 
was particularly critical. His only 
recreation seemed to be his even- 
ing walk through the village, 
when he was usually accompanied 
by one or two doctors, with whom 
he would visit some of the most 
interesting cases. His tall com- 
manding figure, easily recognis- 
able at a distance, was like a 
landmark seen from far. A small 
white Pomeranian dog called Spitz 
was his inseparable companion — 
so devotedly attached to its master 
that it could with difficulty be re- 
strained from following him into 
church, and taking active part 
in the service. Once or twice, 
during my stay at Worishofen, the 
animal made its escape from the 
Pfarrhof, and came galloping up 
the aisle, with a ludicrous air of 
canine triumph, just as the Pfarrer 
was about to commence his sermon, 
to the considerable disturbance of 
the congregation. 

Another companion, seen fre- 
quently by the Curé’s side, was his 
little niece, to whom he is quite 
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devoted ; a magnificently healthy 
child, always barefoot and _ bare- 
headed, and who, if such had been 
required, would have acted as a 
splendid advertisement of Pfarrer 
Kneipp’s system. 

There is a marked difference be- 
tween the way in which Pfarrer 
Kneipp sets to work to attack ill- 
ness and that to which one is ac- 
customed from doctors in general. 
In the first place, his attention is 
principally directed to the state 
of the circulation, and then he 
seldom attacks the local evil, but 
sets to work to strengthen the 
whole system. In many cases he 
presses nature into his service, and 
forces the hitherto hidden evil to 
appear on the surface. 

As I hope that before long the 
Pfarrer’s book treating of the 
whole matter will have appeared 
in its English translation, I shall 
only touch upon the most salient 
points in the cure. These are the 
so-called Giisse or douches directed 
upon the patient from a watering- 
can in half-a-dozen different forms ; 
and herein seems to lie the knotty 
point—viz., to decide what douches 
are most suitable to each individual 
case, and also in what succession 
and distribution they are to be 
administered. There are cold 
baths, in which however one is 
only allowed to remain for a few 
seconds, and there are various 
Wickel or cold-packings in which 
the patient is partially or entirely 
enveloped in coarse linen, either 
simply steeped in cold water or in 
a decoction of hay-seed or oat- 
straw, as the case may require. 

Though eschewing medicines as 
a general rule, Pfarrer Kneipp 
puts faith in many simple old- 
fashioned herbs, such as, doubtless, 
our great-grandmothers were well 
acquainted with, but which have 
been displaced by all the fashion- 
able tonics and narcotics of the 
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present day. Rosemary, fennel, 
gentian, mullein, rue, shave-grass, 
cowslip, and sage are among his 
chief favourites, and of almost 
each he has something quaintly 
interesting to tell us. With his 
own hands he prepares of them 
decoctions to be used as internal 
or external remedies. He like- 
wise lays great stress on linen 
underclothing, and strongly advo- 
cates a particular make of linen, 
of coarse yet porous fabric, as 
specially adapted to the require- 
ments of the human body. 

It is evident that in Germany, 
at least, Pfarrer Kneipp’s cure is 
going to influence the present 
state of medicine to a great ex- 
tent. Thecures he has effected are 
too numerous and too striking to 
pass unnoticed. According to 
Bavarian law, nothing can be done 
to prevent him carrying on his 
treatment as long as he uses no 
secret remedies — Geheim-mittel ; 
and this, indeed, he does not, for 
he is only too anxious that the 
public in general, and doctors in 
particular, should make themselves 
familiar with the whole matter. 
At first doctors seemed inclined 
to pooh-pooh the whole thing, and 
to smile compassionately when his 
name was mentioned. This era, 
however, is past, and their curi- 
osity is evidently aroused. Some 
men with leading names have, I 
hear, been honest and _ sensible 
enough to send patients whom 
they could not cure to Wiérishofen, 
whilst a good many, especially 
younger men, come to study the 
whole thing for themselves at 
headquarters. To these the 
Pfarrer is most courteous, and he 
gives them every opportunity of 
studying his system and profiting 
by his experience. Whilst I was 


there I frequently talked about the 
whole process with a very intelli- 
ligent young doctor, who told me 
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frankly that he was quite dum- 
foundered during the first week of 
his stay at Worishofen, as the good 
Pfarrer simply overthrew most ex- 
isting theories; “but,” said the 
doctor, “he gives a good reason 
for every step he takes, and after 
the cures I see, I am determined 
to go in for this system myself.” 
He added, that in five weeks at 
Worishofen he had learnt more 
than in his whole university 
career. The Pfarrer himself says 
—as he well may, being sixty-nine 
years of age—that he would only 
be too thankful to rest and to see 
others carry on his work. From 
all I have seen, I think the whole 
system of this treatment would be 
admirably in its place in England, 
where in country parts it is often 
a great difficulty and expense to 
find a good doctor. The putting 
together and dispensing of these 
simple remedies would also, it 
seems to me, be a most welcome 
and interesting occupation to num- 
bers of Jadies in the country who 
devote so great a part of their lives 
to looking after the poor. 

Of course in serious cases it 
might be both advisable and im- 
portant to consult the Pfarrer, for 
there is no doubt that he is one of 
the greatest Diagnostiker (diorists) 
of the present day; but in innu- 
merable small complaints, people 
who know nothing of him beyond 
his book will derive infinite bene- 
tit from his directions, and I can 
speak from experience of many 
cases in my own family. 

During the nine weeks which 
at two different intervals I spent 
there last summer, I took care to 
question many of the other pa- 
tients about the cures effected, 
and certainly some which came 
under my notice were most strik- 
ing. It was very evident that a 
great number of the patients who 
assembled there had sought in 
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vain for help from doctors, and 
many, as I know, came, having had 
their death-warrant, so to say, 
signed. Far from being intimi- 
dated by such cases, the Pfarrer 
openly said he undertook these 
in preference to others; and if 
I were to describe all which came 
directly under my notice, I could 
write pages. Here, in the town 
from which I write, a monk was 
dying in one of the convents, 
and the doctor, declaring his case 
hopeless, advised the Superior to 
send him home so that he might 
end his days amongst his own 
people. Instead of following this 
advice, the Superior sent him to 
Worishofen, and he was entirely 
restored to health. On the same 
day on which I reached the vil- 
lage, a lad of ten to twelve years 
was brought there suffering from 
some complaint of the knee, 
which, as the doctor declared, 
rendered amputation necessary. 
Before I left, at the end of a 
month, I saw this same boy able 
to play about with the village 
urchins, the healthy colour in his 
cheeks contrasting vividly with 
the striking pallor they had borne 
on his arrival. One patient, a 
Baron S——, suffering from dis- 
ease of the spinal marrow and 
pronounced incurable, had to be 
wheeled in a bath-chair when 
he arrived at Wéorishofen. The 
Pfarrer at once told him that by 
the end of a fortnight he would 
be on his feet again, and this actu- 
ally came true. Naturally, how- 
ever, as charity begins at home, 
I was most drawn to the whole 
thing by the marvellous effect it 
had upon myself. Not only was 
the root of the evil discovered, 
but the most distressing symptoms 
were removed ; and I have every 
prospect of being entirely restored 
to health in the course of a few 
months—in fact, regenerated, as 
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the Pfarrer calls it. To return to 
other cases, I will only name a 
few to show how very varied they 
are. Just before I came, a child 
of eleven had been brought there, 
all cased in an iron frame, with a 
distorted hip, and utterly unable 
to walk. This child had been 
under the treatment of one of the 
most celebrated surgeons in Ger- 
many, who had failed to cure it. 
From the first moment the Pfarrer 
was certain of his success in the 
case. He is one of the most gen- 
ial of men and thoroughly enjoys 
a little joke, so he laid a wager 
with a gentleman who was present 
when the child was brought, that 
in three weeks’ time it would come 
on foot through the village to his 
house. Just as he had said, three 
weeks later the child actually 
walked through the village accom- 
panied by a crowd of people. I 
repeatedly visited it myself and 
learnt the full details of this case. 
Another cure which took place 
whilst I was there, was one of a 
man who had completely lost his 
voice, and who could only speak 
in a hoarse whisper. He had 
quite recovered it before I left. 
In the railway carriage I entered 
into conversation with a priest, 
who told me that for a couple of 
years he had been such an invalid 
that he had had to give up his 
parish. All the doctors he con- 
sulted agreed that he was suffer- 
ing from heart-disease, though 
they differed as to what name to 
give it. At the first glance the 
Pfarrer decreed it was not heart- 
disease, and at the end of a fort- 
night the patient was able to leave, 
feeling much better. One priest 


I heard of recovered his memory, 
which he had lost from overwork, 
in the course of three weeks. I 
must here lay especial stress upon 
the effect the treatment seems to 
have on the mental powers. 
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Whilst the cure itself lasts one 
is almost unfit for mental exertion, 
Even the simple writing of a letter 
was to me a thing to be dreaded; 
but a certain stage once past, and 
the cure reduced to a much lighter 
degree, as it always is for home 
use, then it is that one begins to 
feel its wonderful effects. I am 
perfectly sure that this cure, con- 
sistently carried out in surround- 
ings so different from what he is 
accustomed to at home, might 
well mean a new lease of working 
capacity to many a man working 
hard and straining his mental 
powers to the utmost. 

Pfarrer Kneipp—as he himself 
says—might be a very rich man 
by this time if he had chosen to 
accept what is offered to him, in- 
stead of which we find him living 
in the utmost simplicity of sur- 
roundings, deriving no personal 
benefit from the exercise of his 
powers. He regards the matter 
from a higher point of view, as 
even his enemies are forced to 
concede, considering his gift as 
one which he is bound to employ 
to his best ability for the relief 
of humanity. In business matters 
he is innocent as a child, the fees 
he accepts being barely sufficient 
to keep him from being an actual 
loser by his charity. 

My own bill for his medical 
advice during a period of five 
weeks amounted to the gigantic 
sum of ten marks; while a gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance was 
charged only six marks for a 
course of treatment extending 
over two months. 

It is now a year since I last 
visited Worishofen, and even this 
short time has, I am told, wrought 
considerable changes there. The 
press of visitors has now become so 
great that Pfarrer Kneipp has been 
forced to introduce a_ certain 
amount of method into his ar- 
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rangements in place of the pleasant 
haphazard manner in which busi- 
ness was formerly conducted. At 
his mid-day consultations, which 
take place at the Dominican 
convent, numbered tickets are 
now distributed to establish the 
order of precedence, according to 
which people are then admitted to 
his presence in batches of from 
five to ten simultaneously. It is 
becoming more and more difficult, 
I hear, to secure a ¢éte-d-téte in- 
terview. 

Behind one of the _bathing- 
houses, a little building has now 
been erected containing a low 
pulpit, which Pfarrer Kneipp fre- 
quently ascends for the purpose of 
delivering to a crowded audience 
one of his much-prized speeches, 
expressed, however, in such broad 
and homely language as not in- 
frequently to disconcert persons of 
super-refinement. 

A further innovation is the little 
recipe - books now sold at Woris- 
hofen, containing accurate direc- 
tions as to the rules and system of 
the establishment. Numerous sell- 
ing booths are beginning to start 
up, in order to meet some of the 
requirements of the daily increas- 
ing visitors, bearing such sign- 
boards as the following: ‘ Honey 
and swimming trousers,” “ Pfarrer 
Kneipp coffee and cigars,” ‘“ Pfarrer 
Kneipp bread and linen.” 

Nor is now wanting at Woris- 
hofen the inevitable photographer, 
never tardy in making his ap- 
pearance upon the scene of any 
new Cuwrort, and patients are 
thus now enabled to gratify their 
friends at a distance by a gift of 
their portrait taken in the fasci- 
nating attitude demanded by the 
Oberguss, or else walking bare- 
foot in wet grass with a pair of 
boots held carelessly in the hand. 

Miniature facsimiles of the 
humble tin watering-can with 
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which the ablutions are mostly 
performed, are now fabricated in 
gold or silver to be worn as 
brooches or suspended as breloques 
to the watch-chain, an invention 
due to the genius of an enter- 
prising goldsmith in the neigh- 
bouring town of N , who not 
long since led to the altar a niece 
and former assistant of Pfarrer 
Kneipp. 

Over a thousand strangers have 
been simultaneously at W6rishofen 
throughout this summer, many of 
them being forced to seek quarters 
at neighbouring villages. The 
trains bring likewise scores of daily 
visitors from Munich or elsewhere, 
come hither merely for the purpose 
of a few minutes’ consultation, to 
depart as soon again. 

The most remarkable of the 
guests who have visited Woris- 
hofen this year is Baron Nathaniel 
Rothschild, who arrived there in 
the first week of October, accom- 
panied by a cook, a secretary, and 
two servants. Not finding suit- 
able quarters at Wérishofen, Baron 
Rothschild lived and slept in his 
own private saloon carriage at 
the railway station of Tiirkheim, 
about four English miles distant 
from Worishofen. He daily re- 
paired to the village for the pur- 
pose of taking his Giisse, adminis- 
tered by Pfarrer Kneipp himself, 
who surely must have reckoned 
among the proudest moments of 
his sacerdotal ministry these un- 
precedented opportunities of pour- 
ing water over such a distin- 
guished son of Israel ! 

Barefooted and _ bareheaded, 
Baron Rothschild was seen pro- 
menading every evening in a mea- 
dow near the railway station, to 
the wondering admiration of the 
gaping crowd of Cwrgiste who 
daily enjoyed this quite abnormal 
spectacle of Croesus sans bottes / 
Another mark of progress is 
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the pickpockets, never .slow to 
follow in the wake of millionaires ; 
and numerous recent losses of 
purses and watches amply denote 
that they have found here a 
happy hunting-ground. 

Such success, however, as all 
this implies, can never pass un- 
challenged ; and if the friends and 
admirers of Pfarrer Kneipp have 
increased so prodigiously of late, 
so in equal measure almost have 
increased his enemies and detrac- 
tors. Some German doctors, 
nervous at sight of the achieve- 
ments of a man devoid of scien- 
tific education, have endeavoured 
to discredit and ridicule his sys- 
tem by classifying him as merely 
another of those notorious charla- 
tans and quacksalvers who arise 
from time to time to hoodwink a 
credulous public by an assumption 
of omniscience; and while they 
are unable to deny the great and 
wonderful cures which have been 
effected by Pfarrer Kneipp, they 
pronounce his treatment to be 
purely negative, maintaining that 
equal results might in each case 
have been obtained by any other 
doctor with these simple auxiliaries 
of cold water, frugal diet, and 
rational exercise. 

We are fully prepared to admit 
the truth of this last assertion, 
and are willing to prophesy like 
success to any physician who can 
induce his patients to believe in 
him with the same unerring faith, 


and obey him with the same blind 
confidence which characterise the 
disciples of Pfarrer Kneipp. Here, 
then, will (in my opinion) be found 
to lie the true secret of his fame, 
It is less a question of a particular 
system or mode of treatment than 
of direct personal influence—of a 
powerful individuality, which (un- 
consciously), imposing itself on 
thousands of suffering fellow-crea- 
tures, has won their confidence and 
compelled their submission. 

Not to many—even among those 
standing on the highest rungs of 
the scientific ladder —is in like 
measure bestowed the gift of car- 
rying conviction with their words 
when they say, “Take up thy 
bed and walk”; but this faith 
it is, this blind confidence of the 
patient in his physician, which 
constitutes more than half the 
cure. Some people may call it 
suggestion, and some hypnotism, 
according to the fashion of the 
day. We prefer to call it a direct 
gift of God, which, employed in 
the noblest and worthiest manner, 
has been felt and gratefully recog- 
nised by many. 

Pfarrer Kneipp is neither a 
genius nor a magician, but a sim- 
ple man of the people, whose 
natural capacities and shrewd in- 
sight into human nature have 
been developed and matured by 
the patient toil and observation 
of nearly half a century. 

A. DE FERRO. 
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Ir was inevitable. The continent 
so long unknown and for a while 
persistently neglected has assert- 
ed for itself a large place in the 
interest of Christendom—philan- 
thropy, commerce, diplomacy, sci- 
ence send now an increasing num- 
ber of men to the long untrodden 
deserts ; public curiosity demands 
that these men shall write books, 
or have books written about them ; 
and it is inevitable if a man would 
keep his place in intelligent so- 
ciety that he shall acquaint him- 
self more or less with their con- 
tents. Some half-dozen of these 
books—none of them more than a 
few weeks, some only a few days, 
old—are on our table ; but, mind- 
ful of the words, “ Vixere fortes 
ante Agamemnona multi,” we 
have dipped afresh into some of 
the African literature now anti- 
quated though dating not thirty 
years back, and we can advise the 
blend as yielding often interesting 
results. 

The story of how Burton and 
Speke found Tanganika, which 
still awaits the development of 
beneficent commerce ; how Speke 
pressed on alone with no great 
retinue, and suffering terrible hard- 
ships, for a time rendered nearly 
deaf and blind by the insects and 
climate, to touch, at the Jordan 
nullah, that great lake which is 
now the winning-post of an eager 
and exciting race between two 
great European nations ; how he 
patiently travelled round its west- 
ern shores, the certainty growing on 
him as the miles: grew from tens 
to hundreds, that here at last was 
the fountain of the Nile; how 
Speke returned with Grant and 
saw, in the middle of 1862, the 
VOL, CXLVIII.—NO. DCCCCII. 





mystery of ages solved, the great 
river flowing out at Ripon Falls ; 
how they lived at the court of 
King Mtesa, forming acquaintance 
with Uganda a dozen years before 
Stanley ; how they forced a way 
through still inhospitable Unyoro, 
and met Sir Samuel Baker in the 
heart of what has since been so 
sadly known as the Soudan, and 
returned to civilisation at Cairo. 
All this story ought not to be for- 
gotten in the midst of recent and 
exciting novelties. Those who 
refresh their memories about these 
older things will find not a few 
facts full of suggestion in connec- 
tion with the most recent events 
that have taken place in these re- 
gions. Take these few sentences, 
for example, which afford the first 
hint of that hideous Arab and 
Moslem aggression that has cost 
us sO many precious lives, and 
to-day renders the Nile route into 
Central Africa impassable ; and 
also the first suggestion of that 
Christian mission to Uganda which 
has borne so remarkable fruits, 
both spiritual and political. 


“By way of acknowledging his 
— obligations to the missionaries 
or the valuable aid they had given 
him, Speke wished to point out, from 
information and experience gained 
during this and his final journey, as 
the most favourable countries for 
missionary enterprise the kingdoms 
of Karagué, Uganda, and Unyoro, 
With magnificent natural conditions, 
these regions, being ruled by kings of 
the Abyssinian type, might even re- 
tain a latent germ of Christianity. 
He found these princes, on later per- 
sonal acquaintance, extremely intel- 
ligent, and desirous of giving their 
children a good education. At first 
they objected to his passing through 
their territories to the Nile, but gave 
31 
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way on his promising to do his best 
to open a communication with Europe 
by its channel. To do this it would 
be necessary to put the trade of the 
White Nile, which had fallen into 
bad hands, on a more legitimate 
footing.” ! 


The first of these new books 
—first every way—brings the re- 
sults of that mission before us in 
the noble story of Mackay of 
Uganda.? As Sir Robert Napier 
won by his conduct of the Abys- 
sinian expedition the title Napier 
of Magdala, Alexander Mackay 
wears now, though in virtue of a 
different patent, Uganda as the 
title by which all men know him. 
Our readers will remember that, 
as soon as the tidings of Mackay’s 
death reached this country (April 
17, 1890), Colonel Grant hastened 
to lay a wreath on his grave—the 
first of many—in a notice full of 
the sympathy of one who had 
long known the people of Uganda, 
and of the intelligent appreciation 
of one who had closely followed 
every step of the young hero’s 
career ;* and now we have, from 
the pen of his sister, Mrs Harrison, 
a stirring memoir, told chiefly in 
his own vigorous words. Display- 
ing early a genius for mechanics, 
Mr Mackay became a civil en- 
gineer, and was not hindered by 
this from devoting himself at an 
early age to a missionary’s life as 
the form in which he would serve 
his fellow-men. Most men would 
have thought that a theological 
training was more likely to fit 


‘one for such a life as he had 


chosen, but it was highly charac- 
teristic of Mackay that he had the 


independence to think differently ; 
and certainly the issue has proved 
him right. The theology he had 
imbibed in the manse where he 
was born—strong in quality and 
not scanty in quantity — was 
enough in that kind: he must 
carry to the heathen those indus- 
trial arts which would make men 
of them. With a strong clear 
brain, a will firm as his native 
granite, a heart full of goodwill 
and absolutely single, and a very 
plain-speaking tongue, he worked 
on in his profession until his way 
should be opened up. He was so 
good an engineer that a very 
tempting offer was made him in 
Germany of a valuable partner- 
ship, but he never thought of 
accepting it; and at Jength, when 
he was twenty-six years of age, 
the Church Missionary Society 
sent him as one of its first band 
of workers to Uganda. He went 
to spend a few last days with his 
relatives in Edinburgh, but they 
saw little of him: “three hours 
learning astronomy and the use of 
the sextant from one of the officers 
at Leith Fort, and three hours in 
the printing-office of Messrs Black- 
wood & Sons, would fill up one 
day,” while the next was spent 
with a photographer; the next in 
learning to vaccinate, the next in 
examining a mill or a foundry. 
He must carry with him all the 
practical knowledge he could by 
any means acquire. According to 
custom, a meeting was held to 
take farewell of the directors; 
and Mr Mackay, as almost the 
youngest and a layman, spoke 
last. 





1 Lake Victoria: A Narrative of Exploration in Search of the Source of the Nile, 
compiled from the Memoirs of Captains Speke and Grant. By George C. Swayne, 
M.A, William Blackwood & Sons. 

2 A. M. Mackay, Pioneer Missionary of the Church Missionary Society to 
Uganda. By his Sister. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 

3 *Maga’ for May 1890, p. 721. 
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“<There is one thing,’ were his 
words in substance, ‘which my 


brethren have not said, and which [ 
want to say. I want to remind the 
Committee that within six months 
they will probably hear that one 
of us is dead.’ The words were 
startling, and there was a silence 
that might be felt. Then he went 
on—‘ Yes; is it at all likely that eight 
Englishmen should start for Central 
Africa, and all be alive six months 
after? One of us at least—it may 
be I—will surely fall before that.’ 
‘But,’ he added, ‘ what I want to say 
is this: when that news comes, do 
not be cast down, but send some one 
else immediately to take the vacant 
place.’” 


The prophecy came too sadly 
true: one died of fever and two 
were murdered, being mistaken 
for Arab slave-hunters, within a 
year; and the Society has never 
been at a loss for men to step 
into the front rank. Mr Mackay 
himself was the only one of the 
two pioneer bands who lived four- 
teen years'in Africa. He was a 
first-rate engineer, and by the ad- 
mission of all he equally excelled 
in the proper work of the mission- 
ary. He translated the Scriptures, 
and printed them ; he taught chil- 
dren part of the day, and sank 
wells or worked at a turning-lathe 
another part of it; he mended 
Mtesa’s guns, and told him to his 
face about his sins with the cour- 
age of Elijah. The union of the 
two functions gives to his short 
life a singular interest, and will, 
we trust, make it a fruitful ex- 
ample. 

It has long been felt as some- 
thing like a reproach that the 
greatest of the African lakes, 
with two exceptions the largest 
inland sea in the world, should 
have been so long known and yet 
not have steam on its waters. 
Speke’s surviving companion, Col- 
onel Grant, long ago urged—and 
was the first to urge —that a 
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steamer should be placed on the 
Victoria Nyanza as a fitting memo- 
rial of his friend and fellow-tra- 
veller, and Mr Stanley has more 
recently caught up and appropriat- 
ed the same idea, The missionaries 
entered Nyasa in a steamer which 
is still running after fifteen 
years’ service; the same took 
place on the Congo eight years 
ago; Tanganika has had its 
steamer since 1886. Whoever 
may be to blame for this, the re- 
proach certainly does not lie at 
the door of Alexander Mackay. 
He pleaded with his directors for 
it before going out, and got a 
grant of £300—thousands would 
have been fitter and really more 
economical for the purpose; got 
engine and boilers made according 
to his own plans; and with in- 
finite toil fitted them together at 
the southern end of the lake, 
ready to be put into a wooden 
boat. But the boat was so dam- 
aged that he needed to subject it 
to extensive and toilsome repairs. 
He was utterly without help in 
sawing planks and driving nails, 
and when at length the boat was 
made moderately seaworthy, it was 
more than time to push on, under 
sail only, across the wide waters 
to join his brethren in the capital. 
Baffled in a hundred ways, he 
never relinquished the idea, and 
was patiently toiling for its ac- 
complishment at the time of his 
death. We may not be the best 
judges, but it does seem that the 
policy which has left the Victoria 
Nyanza so long without steam is 
short-sighted and short-handed. 
What has been done elsewhere 
can be done there, and ought to 
be done promptly at whatever 
cost. There is the less excuse for 
delay now that something of a 
road has been made up from 
Mombasa so far as Machako’s, 
fully half-way to Kavirondo, 
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through British territory. When 
the vessel is launched, men will 
be at no loss for a name to give 
it. 

It is extremely pathetic to find 
that the noble fellow had often to 
turn his mechanical skill to ac- 
count to get his daily bread. He 
says little about it, and only in 
letters to his father or sisters, but 
these sentences tell a long tale :— 


“ Nov. 1, 1879.—Food is very hard 
to get, and many a day I have had to 
work hard at the vice and lathe to 
get plantains, which you know stand 
to us instead of bread. This inter- 
feres very much with the time I 
might have at my disposal for teach- 
ing reading and religion ; but some- 
how or other I get a good deal of that 
done also, and in a place like this, 
where the people are above doing any 
work, my example in the workshop 
may not be lost. Invariably, when 
at the bench, I have several people 
reading and spelling out their sheets 
all the time I work. Even while I 
am writing this, I have two chiefs in 
reading, with several of their slaves, 
who even beat their masters in sharp- 
meme. .. . 

- — 1, 1882.—I am glad you did 
not take the glass off the pictures you 
sent me. Every bit of glass is valu- 
able here. Before now I have had 
to drive the wolf from the door on a 
hungry day by taking the glass off 
lanterns, &c., silvering them, and sell- 
ing them as mirrors to buy food with.” 


Mr Mackay was entirely fear- 
less. Living so much longer beside 
Mtesa than Speke and Stanley 
lived, he saw more than they did 
of the bloodthirsty cruelty which 
accompanied his more amiable 
qualities, and like Speke, when 
he caught the arm of his sacred 
majesty and forbade him to murder 
his wife, Mackay many a time 
took his life in his hand to restrain 
some act of special iniquity. When 
Mtesa died, it was he who led his 
brethren in protesting against the 
hideous massacres that usually 


accompanied a change in the 
occupancy of the throne. 

Mr Mackay, in the midst of all 
his various labours, and notwith- 
standing the frequent tossings of 
persecution, kept up a remarkably 
full and intelligent acquaintance 
with the literature and the political 
movements of home, while at the 
same time his large and acute 
mind took in the changes affecting 
Central Africa with a grasp which 
few if any in England could equal. 
Many besides intending mission- 
aries may study this book with 
advantage ; it has in it matter 
for diplomatists, philanthropists, 
and those engaged in commercial 
enterprises. He heard of the 
starting of Stanley for the relief 
of Emin, and kept his quick ears 
open for tidings of success or 
failure. He knew what none of 
us here knew, being dependent for 
our information on Emin’s own 
letters and those of friends passing 
through his province, which if 
quite true in one sense, left, as we 
shall presently see, a serious part 
of the truth untold. Writing on 
the 24th of February 1888, he 
says— 


“No news of Stanley yet,” and 
adds: “I guess that he will have 
very much to do at Wadelai, setting 
things in order and quelling insub- 
ordination among the Egyptian of- 
ficers, who hold many of Emin’s 
chief forts on their own account and 

ive little heed to his authority. Un- 
ess Stanley and Emin remove or 
hang some of these, the Soudan 
equatorial province will be worth 
little. No half-and-half measures do 
in Africa.” 


There is a fine wholesome ring 
about this suggestion of hanging 
persons fit for nothing else on 
earth. No wonder that when 
Mr Jephson met Mackay they 
were warm friends at once. The 
good missionary was of Oarlyle’s 
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opinion, who said once, when 
talking with Lord Tennyson and 
Colonel Davidson about modes of 
government, “If I had to govern a 
country, I would take the Bible 
as my rule, and if it involved 
the occasional cutting off of a 
head, I should not mind.” Again, 
on the 5th of September 1888, 
Mackay wrote :— 


“Tt seems not to be generally 
known that Stanley, after arriving at 
Wadelai, would have a most difficult 
task to perform —viz., to reduce 
Emin’s province to allegiance. I 
know that ali his Egyptian officers 
were in a state of all Dut mutiny, 
each one holding his own fort! Emin 
had to rely on his black soldiers only, 
as Gordon did. Otherwise he would 
have been either murdered or expelled 
long ago. But we must also remem- 
ber that all the Egyptians there were 
sent there originally as criminals. 
The Equator was the Botany Bay of 
Egypt. Dr Junker knows this, but I 
am not aware that he has made the 
matter public.” 


It is worth while marking these 
words and the dates at which they 
were written before taking up Mr 
Jephson’s book. 

Mackay held very clear views 
about the means of civilising 
Africa, and expressed them with 
all courage and plainness. Of 
course, about the introduction of 
strong drink he was very decisive 
and loud in his remonstrances : 
none knew better that the natives 
had found, unaided, more than 
sufficient means of intoxication. 
When the scheme for suppressing 
the slave trade by placing a patrol 
of gunboats on the great lakes was 
brought forward by Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie and Commander Cameron 
—a scheme that appeared very 
plausible—he wrote at once to 
the ‘Times’ (January 1889), ex- 
posing its utter uselessness so long 
as there was not an effective 
embargo laid on the introduction 
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of firearms. Ah, those firearms! 
Speke little thought, when in 1862 
he gave Mtesa his first gun, and 
the tyrant, after loading and cock- 
ing it, sent a page out to try if 
he could kill the first man he 
met, that fair Uganda would be 
ravished and depopulated by these 
instruments in the hands of cruel 
men. 

In his last letter to Mr Stanley 
(January 5, 1890), Mackay puts 
the first great step in healing the 
woes of Africa with all his 
wonted force :— 


“ T see in you the only hope for this 
region, in your getting Sir William 
Mackinnon to see the matter in its 
true light. I would not give —— 
for all the Company will do in half a 
century to come unless they join the 
lake with the coast by a line, be it at 
first ever so rough. When they have 
got that, they will have broken the 
back of native cantankerousness.” 


He did not live to hear that 
such a road is in hopeful progress, 
and thirty-five miles of railway 
from Mombasa begun. 

We cannot close this imperfect 
notice of one of the most admira- 
ble of contemporary lives better 
than by quoting a letter sent by 
Mr Jephson to Mr Mackay’s vener- 
able father in May last. He tells 
Dr Mackay of his sorrow in getting 
a letter from his son after the tele- 
graph had brought tidings of his 
death, and goes on to say :— 


“He received us with the kindest 
welcome it is possible for a man to 
give. He seemed to understand all 
that we wanted, and with the utmost 
delicacy gave us all that we most 
needed. His kindness, his goodness, 
his cleverness, his gentle sincerity, 
and kindly cheerful ways endeared 
him to us all. We arrived a handful 


of broken-down embittered men at 
his station, and through his kindness 
we left for the coast, restored to 
health and with a fresh zest and love 
for our work. . .. 


His death will 
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cause a feeling of dismay to his 
African friends, by whom he was so 
trusted and beloved. For many days 
before we reached his mission we 
heard from the natives of Mackay— 
nothing but Mackay ; they seemed to 
care for and know of no one else. I 
feel that all I am writing is such a 
wretched failure in expressing the 
almost sacred feeling I have about 
your son and his work.” 


Reading such words, one opens 
Mr Jephson’s book ! with the hope 
of finding it the work of a right- 
hearted English gentleman, and 
such it is. He confines himself 
rigidly to the period that he was 
parted from his chief, and tells his 
story simply, modestly, with some 
graphic force, and with a most 
scrupulous candour. At the same 
time, he is entirely frank about 
facts. At the very outset, in his 
preface, Mr Jephson states the 
strong belief which he and others 
had “in Emin’s wisdom and capa- 
bilities as a governor,” founded on 
his own letters, and on the “ high- 
ly coloured description of Emin’s 
province, of his work, and of the 
wonderful way in which he had 
been able to mstil some of his own 
enthusiasm into the hearts of his 
devoted followers,” which Dr Fel- 
kin published in the ‘Graphic’ of 
January 1887, and by which he 
excited the popular enthusiasm of 
England on the eve of the ex- 
pedition setting forth, as explain- 
ing how hard it was for him to 
credit at first the evidence of his 
own ears and eyes. 


“Tt was not until I had witnessed 
many deplorable examples of his 
weakness and vacillation that I began 
to lose faith in his judgment, and it 
was not until afterwards, when I had 
conversed frequently with the people 
and himself about things in his pro- 
vince and the repulse of the Madhi’s 


1 Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator. 
London: Sampson, Low, & Co. P. 313. 
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forces four years before, that I found 
out that Emin had only told part of 
the story, only that - which was 
creditable to his people. It was per- 
haps natural that a man who professed 
to love his people should prefer to 
dwell rather on their good qualities 
than on their bad ones. Still, his 
story as related in his letters com- 
pletely misled the people of Europe. 
Instead, therefore, of our being re- 
ceived with open arms by Emin’s 
people, we were distrusted by them, 
and from the very first they con- 
spired to rob us and turn us adrift.” 


Such is the indictment ; the rest 
of the book is devoted to the giving 
of instances in proof, instances in 
which Mr Jephson was personally 
a sufferer, and which bring home 
the truth of the indictment too 
conclusively, —that is to say, if 
we have confidence in Mr Jeph- 
son’s clearness of eye to observe 
and his honesty to record ; and we 
shall be greatly surprised if any 
one calls these in question. Had 
the truth in all its fulness been 
known, had Emin or Felkin or Jun- 
ker told us frankly that the gov- 
ernor of the Equator Province— 
an excellent, well-meaning, scien- 
tific gentleman—was surrounded 
by the offscourings of Cairo, officers 
and clerks who had every one been 
banished as criminals, whose mu- 
tinous truculence, whose shameless 
lying, whose utter blackguardism, 
he was quite unable to cope with, 
then probably no expedition would 
have been sent, or one of a quite 
different character. Had the ex- 
pedition met Mackay on its way 
going instead of on its way re- 
turning, then certainly this brave 
young officer would not have been 
sent to visit the various districts 
of the province for the purpose of 
reading to the soldiers and officers 
the Khedive’s letter and Stanley’s 
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message. Jephson generously re- 
frains from blaming Emin for sug- 
gesting this course ; none the less 
it was the weak expedient of a 
shifty, incompetent man, quite 
wanting in backbone. The read- 
ing of the letters was the merest 
farce, sweeping back the Atlantic 
with a housemaid’s broom. If 
anything, it rather precipitated 
the rebellion, and brought on both 
Emin and Jephson months of de- 
grading imprisonment. It is im- 
possible, except by longer extracts 
than our space allows, to convey 
any idea of the hopelessly putrid 
moral condition of the province, 
thinly veiled by drill and uni- 
forms. Here is the picture of 
Achmet Effendi Raif, “a scoun- 
drelly clerk.” 


“He was a most contemptible little 
creature, and had been one of Emin’s 
most bitter enemies in the council at 
Dufilé. Now neither the rebel of- 
ficers nor any of the people liked 
him, he had sold all his things for 
drink, and was ‘hounded about like 
a stray tyke,’ and no one cared to 
help him. He was an Egyptian and 
almost a dwarf, and was always in 
the most tattered dirty state. He 
had a low cunning face, his legs were 
much bowed, and his feet were turned 
in. The pictures of Quilp always re- 
curred to my mind whenever I saw 
him. He would have made a good 
subject for some artist who wished 
to paint an ideal of all that was low, 
vicious, vindictive, and contemptible, 
clothed in rags and dirt. He was 
one of the valuable people we event- 
ually brought out to Egypt.” 


The rest were only not quite so 
bad as this; some were greater 
scoundrels as having stronger char- 
acters. Religion was quite out of 
the question : it is never mentioned 
as seen either in governor, officers, 
or people; the only persons in 
whom anything worthy of the 
name appeared were the three 
fanatical dervishes whom the reb- 
els first tortured and then beat 
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to death. As an example of the 
soldiers’ character, one case out of 
many may be mentioned. When 
things were approaching a crisis 
(the dervishes pressing up from 
the north and the people getting 
tired of the government exerci 
by the drunken brutal rebel offi- 
cers), the soldiers at Wadelai came 
to their ill-used governor and made 
the strongest protestations of peni- 
tence and reformation ; they would 
henceforth obey him faithfully. 
Accordingly next day they were 
called out, marched to the maga- 
zine, and had ammunition served 
out to them with a view to pro- 
ceeding southwards to meet Stan- 
ley. As soon as they had got the 
cartridges, they turned round and 
laughed in Emin’s face ; not a step 
would they move at his bidding. 

We might convey a wrong im- 
pression if we did not say that it 
is only with lack of judgment and 
resolution that Mr Jephson charges 
Emin ; there was nothing at all in 
the nature of maladministration 
or enriching himself at the expense 
of the Egyptian Government. The 
charges to this effect brought for- 
ward in the rebel council, though 
urged by the most unscrupulous 
witnesses, broke down altogether. 
But the governor’s incapacity and 
vanity were, in the circumstances, 
bad enough. 


“T told him, when the soldiers 
had assured him they would obey 
him promptly when he gave the 
order to move, that it was all non- 
sense, they would never stand by him 
when he needed them. He answered: 
‘Mr Jephson, I have known my peo- 
> for thirteen years: you have only 

nown them for seven months: allow 
me to know them best.’ ‘Very well, 
Pasha,’ I replied, shrugging my shoul- 
ders, ‘nous verrons. It was quite 
hopeless to make Emin understand 
that his people were not to be trusted ; 
for if anything bad was done by them, 
and they afterwards came up to ex- 
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press their sorrow for having done so, 
and assure him of their devoted at- 
tachment to him, and promised im- 
plicit obedience for the future, he was 
always ready to forgive and believe 
in them again.” 


Such forgiveness as this has more 
to do with moral indolence than 
with righteousness and mercy. 
There are many things in Mr 
Jephson’s book besides the deplor- 
able record of crime, disorder, and 
weakness. Descriptions of scenery, 
of the natives, of sporting adven- 
tures, and the like, occupy pages, 
sometimes chapters, and give a 
much-needed relief to the weary 
tale. About the beauty of cer- 
tain views on the shores of the 
Albert Lake, and on the portion 
of the Nile over which he passed, 
the author grows enthusiastic. 
In quite a modest and natural 
way there come out traces of 
fine British pluck and grit. For 
the most part he needed to place 
severe restraint on himself; but 
when he was being badgered by 
the rebel council, he blazed out, 
though absolutely in their power, 
in a torrent of indignation which 
threw them into wild confusion, 
and compelled the president to de- 
clare, “By Allah! he has spoken 
truly, and he shall join his people.” 
This was pretty well, considering 
that he had just told them never 
again to offer him their hands, for 
he knew their hearts to be full 
of treachery. ‘“ You are savages, 
and not soldiers.” Here is one 
other instance. He had been al- 
lowed to go down to Wadelai, and 
was now returned to his prison in 
Dufilé :— ‘ 


“As I reached Emin’s compound, 
one of the sentries placed himself in 
front of the entrance, and told me 
that, by the rebels’ orders, I was no 
longer to occupy the same compound 


as the Mudir. In a fit of indignation 
I seized the sentry by the co 


r and 
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flung him on the ground. Curiously 
enough the other seven sentries merely 
stood staring at me in utter astonish- 
ment, and made no effort to move, 
and I passed in without farther op- 
position.” 


This reminds one how thankful 
Baker was that he had brought 
his fists with him to Africa; and 
how Speke, on the solitary occa- 
sion when his servant Bombay 
threatened insubordination, felt 
that the honour of Britain re- 
quired him to punch Bombay’s 
head. 

This book was written, down 
to the conclusion,— which is a 
very sensible one, that we should 
go back to the Equator Province 
and found there a government, not 
resting on cruelty, robbery, and 
corruption, but on humanity, jus- 
tice, and fair-trade,—before Emin 
threw away his character at 
Bagamoyo. Only then did Mr 
Jephson feel himself at liberty, 
and indeed called upon, to add a 
chapter, in which he gives instances 
of Emin’s pride, smallness of tem- 
per, and want of regard for verac- 
ity in common things. Mr Jeph- 
son says he chooses to call these 
instances of “forgetfulness.” The 
milder name does not mend the 
fact. 

While they were in Ugogo, 
Major von Wissmann’s letter 
reached Emin, containing the fol- 
lowing passage :— 


“Tt is true the English have sent 
you a relief expedition to bring you 
out, but I hope you will believe that 
your countrymen would have been 
just as ready to do what the English 

ave done. [Eh?] Ihopethat when 
you reach Bagamoyo you will allow 
us to offer you the hospitality you 
deserve, and remember that whatever 
the English have done for you, we, 
the Germans, are your countrymen.” 


On hearing these remarkable 
words, one of the officers—a sen- 
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sible man, whoever he was—re- 
marked that Wissmann obviously 
intended to get hold of the Pasha 
for the German Company. “All 
I can say is, that from what we 
have seen of Emin during the last 
few months, it is the best thing 
that could possibly happen for the 
English Company, for the Pasha is 
bound to make a mess of anything 
he puts his hand to.” 

We take leave of Mr Jephson 
with very sincere respect. He will 
now feel, we trust, that he is wed- 
ded to Africa, hard mistress though 
she be; and that in helping to set 
free her groaning millions he will 
take a noble revenge for all he has 
suffered there. 


We next turn to a volume ! for 
the publication of which Mr Stan- 
ley’s ‘In Darkest Africa’ affords 
sufficient excuse and explanation. 
Though Major Barttelot’s short 
life gave high promise of a dis- 
tinguished and honourable career, 
his services had been too few to 
form the fitting material for a 
book, but the gloomy and tragic 
environments of the last year of 
his life, and still more the odious 
recriminations that have been 
levelled against his memory, made 
it incumbent upon his relatives to 
vindicate their dead. The task 
which Mr Walter G. Barttelot has 
set himself must command all 
sympathy. The public mind must 
naturally feel some prepossession 
in favour of a very young officer, 
who had already marked himself 
out by pluck, bravery, and endur- 
ance, and whose violent death in 
the midst of the African forest— 
the victim, as he himself believed, 
of desertion and treachery—ap- 
pealed forcibly to the pity of his 
countrymen and fellow - soldiers. 
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But when charges of a most serious 
character—charges aggravated by 
the manner in which they have 
been put forward—are fastened 
upon the dead who cannot refute 
them, pity must give place to in- 
dignation, and the truth must be 
told at all hazards. This is the 
position of Major Barttelot’s fam- 
ily. They have published their 
view of the Major’s conduct as 
commandant of Stanley’s Rear- 
guard ; and they have challenged 
his opponents to bring to the front 
all they have to say against the 
Major’s memory; and upon the 
facts contained in this volume 
they ask for a verdict in favour of 
‘“‘a brave English officer and gen- 
tleman, who loved his profession, 
gloried in the work it gave him to 
do, and highly prized the only re- 
ward he coveted and sometimes 
gained—namely, the appreciation 
and the thanks of those under 
whom he served.” 

Let us see now how the case 
stands between Mr Stanley arid 
Major Barttelot. In his ‘ Darkest 
Africa’ Mr Stanley charged Major 
Barttelot and the officers of the 
Rear- guard —in reality, Major 
Barttelot alone, for he was the 
officer in command—with having 
ruined the Rear-guard and crippled 
his own expedition by delaying at 
Yambuya instead of pressing for- 
ward, with or without Tippoo Tip. 
In the face of Mr Stanley’s own 
written instructions, and of the 
more valid facts, that Major Bart- 
telot was left entirely dependent 
upon Tippoo Tip ; that Mr Stanley 
had carried off the picked men of 
the expedition with him; that 
Major Barttelot’s means of trans- 
port was not equal to an advance ; 
and that Mr Stanley had held out 
hopes of an early return,—public 





1 The Life of Edmund Musgrave Barttelot. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
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opinion has long ago made up its 
mind that Major Barttelot had no 
choice but to accept the inevitable. 
There is an equal consensus of un- 
prejudiced opinion that Mr Stan- 
ley’s suggestion that the Rear- 
guard should, as Mr Walter Bart- 
telot puts it, have “advanced by 
marches of six miles four times 
over,” through a country swarming 
with enemies anxious to fall upon 
the plunder of the convoy, was one 
quite beyond the bounds of reason. 
This is Mr Stanley’s original com- 
plaint, and it practically amounts 
to little more than a reflection 
upon Major Barttelot’s energy and 
capacity for holding his command 
—a heavy enough aspersion upon 
an officer holding her Majesty’s 
commission. Had this been all, 
the matter would doubtless soon 
have been allowed to die down. 
Major Barttelot’s friends would 
have had their grievance, but the 
public generally would have been 
contented with tacitly condemn- 
ing Mr Stanley’s want of gener- 
osity, and quietly taking its own 
view of the merits of the case, 
But Mr Stanley did not rest 
satisfied with his original charges. 
Dark hints were dropped that he 
had more behindhand, and that 
the friends of the deceased Major 
Barttelot and Mr Jameson would 
do well not to push their vindica- 
tion to the length of compelling 
Mr Stanley to lay all the informa- 
tion in his possession before the 
public. To the many correspond- 
ents who questioned him, Mr 
Stanley indicated that the matter 
he had to reveal would be most 
damaging to the memory of the 
deceased ; and the mystery and 
reticence in which the reserved 
charges were studiously enveloped 
left the public to imagine that they 
were of the worst and most com- 
promising character. We have 


no wish to adopt any unchari- 
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table conclusions that are not 
absolutely forced upon us; but 
we cannot be blind to the influ- 
ence which Mr Stanley could thus 
exercise over Messrs Ward and 
Troup, who were known to be 
preparing their versions of the ex- 
pedition. On the appearance of 
Mr Troup’s book, Mr Stanley, who 
had by that time gone to America, 
unburdened his mind; and Mr 
Bonny, who was his chief author- 
ity, filled up the additional de- 
tails. Briefly summarised, these 
damning charges were that Major 
Barttelot had been guilty of aggra- 
vated cruelty in enforcing disci- 
pline ; that he had brought his 
death upon himself by striking 
the woman whose husband shot 
him; and that Mr Jameson had 
procured an act of cannibalism to 
be committed in his presence out 
of curiosity, and in order that he 
might make sketches of the dia- 
bolic rite. These charges were em- 
bellished by allegations unimport- 
ant in themselves, but calculated 
to prejudice those against whom 
they were launched, such as that 
Major Barttelot went about grin- 
ning like a fiend in the faces of 
the natives and prodding them 
with a spiked staff; and that Mr 
Jameson had sent home a negro 
head to be cured and preserved ; 
besides a number of other petty 
charges, which are too insignificant 
to be repeated, but which, if be- 
lieved, would go to swell the evil 
character of the Rear Column. It 
should, however, be noted that Mr 
Stanley’s accusations fall into two 
classes—the more serious affecting 
Barttelot and Jameson, who are 
dead ; the more venial ones being 
laid at the doors of Messrs Troup 
and Ward, who are alive and can 
answer for themselves. The sig- 
nificance of this distinction is 
suggestive. 

Now as to the charges, what 
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have they to do with the real 
question at issue !— Was or was not 
Major Barttelot culpable in not 
having moved on to the relief of 
Stanley with his own party and 
without the assistance of Tippoo 
Tip? Does Mr Stanley expect 
us to believe that either Major 
Barttelot’s cruelty to the natives 
or Mr Jameson’s promotion of an 
act of cannibalism, supposing these 
to be substantiable, were the cause 
of Tippoo Tip not supplying car- 
riers? Even if we admit these ac- 
cusations, we cannot see how they 
could affect the question of the ad- 
vance of the Rear-guard, which was 
ruined by Mr Stanley’s own policy 
before they occurred; and the most 
that could be said was that Major 
Barttelot had paid the natural pen- 
alty of his harshness. Why then 
should these ugly stories, true or 
false, have been ripped up over the 
graves of two dead men? Frankly, 
we can see no other reason than 
that Stanley perceived that his 
theory of the failure of the Rear- 
guard would not obtain credence 
with the inquiring public, who 
with remarkable unanimity attrib- 
uted it to his own error in employ- 
ing and trusting to such a char- 
acter as Tippoo Tip, and not to any 
laches on the part of Major Bart- 
telot. It is to this theory, we 
fear, that it is now sought to sac- 
rifice the memories of both Major 
Barttelot and Mr Jameson. 

On what foundation does Mr 
Stanley rest these charges? We 
have the testimony of Manyu- 
ema cannibals and other natives, 
which Mr Stanley, we are sure, 
would be the last to vouch for 
were any case of his own con- 
cerned. We have also the evidence 
of the respectable Assad Farran, 
dismissed Armenian interpreter, 
who has told, retracted, and told 
again the cannibal story against 
Mr Jameson. We need scarcely 
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say that a court of justice, con- 
sidering this person’s prevarica- 
tions, would not be led by his 
evidence either to one conclu- 
sion or to another. It would, 
however, be interesting to know 
whether, when taking Assad Far- 
ran’s evidence with a semi-judicial 
formality in Cairo, Mr Stanley 
was aware that the man had with 
similar solemnity already contra- 
dicted his own story to the Emin 
Pasha Committee. And, most 
preposterous of all, we have the 
reputable testimony of Saleh ben 
Osman, Mr Stanley’s own servant, 
who gives a version of the can- 
nibal story quite different from 
those of the others. Really we 
are inclined to think that Mr 
Stanley must have taken leave of 
his senses before he could have 
affronted public opinion by putting 
forward testimony of this kind 
on so grave a subject. Lastly, 
we have Mr Bonny, upon whose 
shoulders must rest the responsi- 
bility for the chief weight of these 
charges. We know nothing either 
for or against Mr Bonny’s verac- 
ity ; but it would be most desir- 
able that it were corroborated be- 
fore we allow it to influence our 
judgments. His position is a most 
unpleasant one, and we have no 
wish to aggravate it by pointing 
out the serious consequences which 
his statements are likely to have 
upon public opinion. 

Leaving aside any question of 
Mr Bonny’s credibility, his judg- 
ment seems to us to be a matter of 
some doubt. We have two ver- 
sions of the cannibal story to com- 
pare, Mr Bonny’s and Mr Jame- 
son’s own ; and the whole balance 
of probability inclines to the latter. 
Mr Bonny adopts Assad Farran’s 
story, making Mr Jameson know- 
ingly purchase the victim for the 
cannibal feast and stand by sketch- 
ing the diabolical scene that ensued. 
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Mr Bonny adds corroborative tes- 
timony of this from Mr Jameson’s 
own mouth. On the other hand, 
we have Mr Jameson’s own ex- 
planation, which divests the cir- 
cumstance of its most atrocious 
feature, and bears that he was 
unthinkingly led into the purchase, 
with no exact comprehension as to 
what would be the result. We 
have also from Mr Bonny several 
accounts of Major Barttelot’s mur- 
der, all varying somewhat essen- 
tially each from the other. We 
think that this incident affords 
evidence that Mr Bonny was pre- 
disposed to take sensational and 
somewhat uncharitable views of 
rumours which reached his ears ; 
and that we must not lay too 
much stress upon his estimates— 
probably formed with perfect hon- 
esty—of the conduct of his 
superiors. 

The charges of cruelty against 
Major Barttelot also rest upon the 
testimony of Assad Farran and 
Mr Bonny, but here they receive 
some corroboration from the evi- 
dence of Mr Troup. This gentle- 
man states that Major Barttelot 
was harsh to the natives, and that 
his punishments were excessive. 
We may therefore assume that 
the Major’s discipline was open to 
criticism on the score of severity. 
But we must remember also that 
the order and safety of the camp 
depended upon his maintenance ; 
that the least relaxation of author- 
ity might have endangered the 
security of the whole; that in 
various specified instances the 
Major deferred to the opinion of 
the others ; and that all the more 
serious sentences were passed by 
a court of the officers. Consider- 
ing the composition of the camp 
at Yambuya, we need scarcely feel 
surprised that Major Barttelot did 
not regard the men as likely to be 
led by moral suasion; and the 
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punishments inflicted readily find 
a parallel in Mr Stanley’s own re- 
cord. Giving the fullest weight 
to the charges of harshness, we can 
at the most consider them as an 
error of judgment; and it is an 
open question how far the safety 
of the camp at Yambuya was not 
due to the stern method in which 
discipline was enforced. To an 
officer in Major Barttelot’s posi- 
tion considerable latitude of dis- 
cretion has always been allowed, 
and as yet we see no reason why 
narrower limits than are ordin- 
arily accorded should be set in 
his case. 

We now come to a remarkable 
allegation, which rests entirely up- 
on Mr Bonny’s judgment. Major 
Barttelot’s mind, he thinks, had 
yielded to the strain of his posi- 
tion, and he half implies that Mr 
Jameson also had lost his head. 
The situation in which these 
gentlemen were placed was indeed 
sufficient to unsettle strong nerves ; 
but we find no trace in Major 
Barttelot’s papers, published by 
his brother, of any intellectual 
weakness or wavering. But here 
an interesting question is raised. 
Mr Bonny, of course, commu- 
nicated this impression to Mr 
Stanley on the latter’s arrival at 
Banalya; and the fact was one 
that Mr Stanley ought to have 
taken into account in his ‘ Darkest 
Africa.’ The reader will look in 
vain to that work for any indica- 
tion that Mr Stanley credited this 
idea. His attacks upon Major 
Barttelot are directed upon the 
supposition that he was a perfectly 
sane and responsible subject. If 
the supposition of the contrary 
was to have any subsequent in- 
fluence, it should either have been 
made then or should not have 
been put forward now. If Mr 
Stanley believed that Major Bart- 
telot’s mind had failed him—and 
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that the supposition to some ex- 
tent influenced him explains his 
extraordinary complaint that his 
subordinates did not bind the 
Major with ropes—then his treat- 
ment of Major Barttelot is too 
ungenerous for us to directly 
characterise: if he did not accept 
the idea, it is not less ungenerous 
to put it forward at this date. 
There are ample proofs in the 
volume before us that Major Bart- 
telot had full command of his 
senses down to the hour of his 
death ; and the idea of attributing 
insanity either to him or to Mr 
Jameson is enough to shake faith 
in Mr Bonny’s capacity as a com- 
petent observer, even while giv- 
ing him full credit for honesty 
of purpose. 

We have no wish to pursue fur- 
ther this unpleasant controversy 
at present, but it is impossible 
that it can be allowed to rest 
here. The reputations of Major 
Barttelot and Mr Jameson: are 
in the hands of the Emin Pasha 
Committee, whose inertness is 
greatly to blame for having al- 
lowed the supporters of the Relief 
Expedition to be scandalised by a 
continuous stream of disagreeable 
disclosures, which the public have 
about equal difficulty in believing 
or rejecting. It is for the Com- 
mittee to examine the evidence 
and decide upon its merits—with 
the highest legal assistance if 
necessary. Its failure to do so 
would be a failure of public justice 
and of its obligations to all con- 
nected with the expedition. 

We have been carried away 
from the immediate consideration 
of Mr Walter Barttelot’s work by 
questions which, however, directly 
spring out of his statements. We 
find in the private letters and 
diaries of the Major no reflection 
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of any of those darker qualities 
which have been so unsparingly 
attributed to him, and nothing 
that would give colour to any im- 
putations of harshness except an 
overwhelming sense of responsi- 
bility amid the difficulties in which 
he was placed, and a firm deter- 
mination to carry out his instruc- 
tions to the letter in the face of 
all eventualities. We can only 
hope, as the best solution of the 
controversy —and one we trust 
that Mr Stanley himself would 
heartily welcome—that a careful 
examination of the facts will clear 
the memories of Major Barttelot 
and Mr Jameson from the slurs 
which have been thrown upon 
them, and satisfy the leader of 
the expedition that he has allowed 
himself to be carried by rumour 
and hasty judgment beyond the 
limits of just criticism, to say 
nothing of human charity. 

Mr Herbert Ward’s volume,! 
sumptuously printed and _illus- 
trated, is a pleasantly written and 
useful account of the Congo popu- 
lations. It will take a place in 
the drawing-rooms of the rich, and 
in the libraries frequented by those 
of moderate means, among the 
books supplying authentic infor- 
mation about a portion of Africa 
which commerce and missions will 
rapidly alter in coming years. 
Some may read the book also for 
sake of the stirring adventures 
here and there mentioned. Those 
who go to it for matter touching 
the unseemly quarrel which has 
arisen over Major Barttelot’s grave 
will find, and that only in the pre- 
face, a succinct statement of his 
connection with the Relief Expe- 
dition, a clear expression of opinion 
that Tippoo Tip’s failure to supply 
carriers was what ruined the Rear 
Column, and a quiet expression of 
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opinion that Mr Stanley “ takes 
much too harsh a view of a por- 
tion of his expedition that endured 
great hardships while doing their 
best.” We heartily admire the 
spirit which has prompted him to 
stand clear of the unsavoury ditch 
now being violently stirred. Many 
pages are devoted to Tippoo Tip, 
and Mr Ward proposes to show 
how he could be a faithful enough 
servant of the Congo Free State 
while continuing to tear out the 
vitals of Africa by his slave-raids, 
If this is meant seriously it is un- 
intelligible, for we have nowhere 
read so full and damning an ex- 
posure of the great unhung. But 
probably it is to be taken as satire, 
in which case it is rather elephant- 
ine, and everybody may not see it. 
The pathetic story of Captain 
Walter Deane’s gallant defence of 
Stanley Falls against the Arabs is 
well told. 

Mr J. Rose Troup’s volume 
has much in it that would have 
been highly interesting had it ap- 
peared some months ago, for the 
descriptions of the Congo and the 
extracts from his diary are well 
expressed ; but by this time people 
have heard all they care to hear 
about these matters. In one thing 
he is to be praised: “‘I have excised 
from my diary reference to affairs 
of a purely personal nature, as well 
as others that I thought it best to 
omit.” Mr Troup seems to have 
had differences with Barttelot ; so 
that the precious fight takes the 
rather Hibernian form of a tri- 
angular duel, although the half of 
the book, and that for which it 
has been written, consists in an 
attack on Stanley. We have 
already expressed a clear opinion 
that the disaster which overtook 
the Rear Column was the result 
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of Stanley’s egregious blunder in 
bringing Tippoo Tip to the Falls 
and leaving them dependent on 
his faithfulness. We need not 
enter into the details of the con- 
troversy between Mr Troup and 
Mr Stanley, as found either here 
or in the newspapers. Mr Troup 
has the advantage over Major 
Barttelot that he is alive and 
can defend himself; and he is 
evidently not a man to put up 
with hasty judgments of his con- 
duct. His narrative is a blunt 
and uncompromising record ; and 
hitting all round as he does, we 
are disposed to give a considerable 
amount of credence to his views. 

On one point Mr Troup falls 
into an error of judgment. 

“As to Tippoo Tip being accused 
of treachery, taken in the light of all 
the events that are known, it is totally 
absurd. Had he been treacherous, 
what would have prevented him from 
making an end to our branch of the 
expedition? Why had he not in- 
structed his men to attack us?... 
As to the wild stories of Salim-bin- 
Mohammed’s intention to destroy our 
camp and obtain the much-coveted 
ammunition, that is simply answered 
by a query, Why, under the sun, did 
he not do it?”? 


One would have thought Mr 
Troup would have had more ex- 
perience of the class to which 
Tippoo belongs than to suppose 
treachery could only take one 
course, the quick and open one. 
Tippoo Tip waited till the time 
that seemed to him most effec- 
tive. An open attack on the 
camp would have meant a final 
breach with the State, and en- 
sured the vengeance of the white 
man sooner or later. As it is, he 
has succeeded. 


We said at the outset that the 





1 With Stanley’s Rear Column. 
Pp. 261, 262. 
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books on our table were very 
recent, but that is hardly the case 
with the one next to be men- 
tioned, Dr Junkers Travels.! 
The book is indeed quite lately 
issued in our language, but the 
story carries us no farther than 
1878. As is well known, the dis- 
tinguished traveller went back to 
Africa in 1879 and prosecuted his 
valuable researches till the out- 
break of the Mahdi’s revolt in the 
middle of 1883. He then took 
refuge with Emin in Lado, and 
ultimately pushed his way south- 
ward through Unyoro and Uganda, 
touching the Indian Ocean once 
more at the beginning of 1887. 
It was at this time he met Mr 
Mackay, and gave him that in- 
formation about the mutinous 
condition of Emin’s province to 
which we have referred, informa- 
tion which Europe did not then 
possess. These later travels would 
be of special interest, but what we 
have in this volume is of high 
value. He came very near, from 
the north, to the line of Stanley’s 
journey through the Aruhwimi 
forest, and has filled up with re- 
liable geographical results one 
hundred thousand square miles of 
the huge blank lying north and 
west of the Congo basin, away 
toward Lake Chad. His story is 
well told, and illustrated with 
rare felicity. Many interesting 
particulars are given about Gordon 
and others of the devoted men 
who found graves in the Soudan. 
It was at Junker’s advice that 
Gordon, not without some hesita- 
tion, appointed Emin Governor at 
the Equator. He describes his 
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friend as having become more 
Asiatic than German, even in 
appearance, and says that he 
worshipped regularly in the mosque 
at Khartoum as a Mohammedan. 
We shall look out eagerly for the 
sequel of his story. 


As we began this paper with 
the story of a distinguished mis- 
sionary, we may close it, not un- 
fitly, with a word or two about a 
book which tells of many mission- 
aries who have laboured on the 
Congo during these twelve years, 
and are still labouring.? The dif- 
ference between Mrs Grattan 
Guinness’s writing and that of an 
ordinary book is much like that 
between still and highly efferves- 
cing water: with copious, exact, 
and fresh information, this lady 
writes from first to last under the 
impulse of high spiritual enthusi- 
asm. As the secretary of a mis- 
sionary society, and one of the 
heads of a training institute in 
London, she has been in personal 
communication with nearly all the 
men and women—a large and still- 
increasing number—who have gone 
out to Christianise the natives of 
the Free State ; and she makes out 
from the facts of twelve years a 
clear case as to the possibility 
of bringing the most degraded un- 
der the transforming influence 
of Christian love and our holy 
faith. Out of many striking 
things two have specially arrested 
our attention. The first is quite 
new to us. 

“History proves that continents 


progress in a direct ratio to the length 
of their coast-lines as compared with 





1 Travels in Africa during the years 1875-1878. 
Translated from the German by A. H. 


Hall. 1890. 

2 The New World of Central Africa. 
Mission on the Congo. 
Stoughton, 1890. 


By Mrs H. Grattan Guinness. 


By Dr Wilhelm Junker. 
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their superficial area. Europe, with 
its area of only three and a half 
millions of square miles, has a coast- 
line of 17,000 miles; while Africa, 
with fully eight times the superficial 
area, has a coast-line of only 14,000 
miles in length. . . . Hence its back- 
ward condition and its late awaken- 
ing to the civilised life of the human 


” 


race. 


The argument is that now the 
inland river and lake system is 
opened up—22,000 miles of pop- 
ulous shores on the Congo and its 
affluents alone—progress will be 
rapid. It is worth thinking about. 

The other point is the decrease 
already begun in the distressing 
death-rate among Europeans on 
the Congo. This is traced to 
knowledge of the African dis- 
eases, to study of the laws of 
health in the new regions, and to 
self-restraint in observing these ; 
and when the railway shall carry 
men swiftly over the low malarial 
coast to the higher and healthier 
interior, still farther diminution 
may be hoped for. 


The enduring influence of the 
greatest of explorers and mission- 
aries in Africa is a fact that brings 
cheer. When Mr Ward was leay- 
ing Stanley Falls to come home, 
an aged Arab, who had treated 
him with much kindness, took a 
specially warm farewell. 


“T knew old Daod Lifeston at Ta- 
bora. He was a good old man. We 
all liked his kindly manner, How 
loose his teeth were from age! they 
rattled like the castanets our women 
play. But they boiled his meat soft. 
He was a great man among white 
men, was he not ? We shall not meet 
again : so good-bye.” 


Thus is the good seed not wholly 
lost. The life of Alexander Mac- 
kay, and the lives of these workers 
on the Congo, show how true and 
great were Livingstone’s last words, 
written with strange ink on a 
note-book made of old newspapers, 
“The Gospel of Ohrist requires 
constant propagation to attest its 
genuineness.” 
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FRAUDS OF SPORT. 


THE MENDACIOUS SPORTSMAN. 


I suPPOSE more | No, I will 
not call a spade a spade. I will 
confine myself to strictly parliamen- 
tary language,—though, alas! in 
these days even such courtesies of 
life are forgotten in what was once 
an assemblage of the first gentle- 
men in the land,—and substitute a 
word more pleasing to ears polite, 
and say—‘ more digressions from 
the strict paths of accuracy” are 
told about sport than any other 
subject. And yet those who in- 
dulge in this venial sin, often do 
so not only unconsciously, but un- 
intentionally. We none of us mean 
to be untruthful, and would be 
very angry were the accusation 
hurled at us; but little doubt 
exists that, like all the human 
race, we are prone to err at times, 
and when self-laudation is the 
prime incentive, why, we yield to 
temptation and—fall ! 

A man may be, or fancies he is, 
as honest as the day ; his standard 
of moral rectitude may be a high 
one, but when it comes to recount- 
ing stories of sport, whatever 
particle of veracity or shred of 
reality those stories may have 
originally contained, is swamped 
not only by a complicated process 
of multiplication, addition, and 
subtraction, but time also steps 
in, and so twists and contorts mem- 
ory, that in the end the relater 
of the incident firmly believes he 
is telling the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

The raconteur of sporting stories 
does not like to be outdone; he 
decorates his subject with a most 
lavish hand, and he will change 
his theme, and colour it so artistic- 
ally, to suit his audience, that it is 
VOL. CXLVIII.—NO. DCCCCII. 





at times difficult, nay, wellnigh 
impossible, to recognise an old 
friend under the assumed guise of 
novelty. We all know the delight- 
ful story of the man and the match- 
box so cleverly versified in the 
‘Lays of Ind,” and the crushing 
reply of the hero. The reproof was 
dignitied under the circumstances, 
and no doubt effectual; but how 
often does it occur that one who 
has to listen to some Munchausen- 
like tale of sport, has the ready wit 
and power of repartee possessed by 
* Aliph Cheem’s” hero ? 

Doubtless there is much truth 
in the old adage, ‘‘ When the wine 
is in, the wit is out,” and to this 
latter might be added “truth” 
also; for, as a rule, stories told 
over the walnuts and the wine will 
not bear very strict investigation as 
to their accuracy,—and moreover, 
on such occasions the audience is 
apt to be lenient, and make allow- 
ances for “after dinner” stories ; 
laugh good-humouredly, and over- 
look the element of falsity that 
clothes the whole. 

A man tells a story of a big jump 
he once took, probably over water, 
say some ten feet of the element 
that possesses such unknown and 
inexplicable terrors for horse and 
man—with a low thorn fence on 
the take off side. Possibly the first 
time the tale is told the measure- 
ments are fairly accurate ;—then 
time lapses,—some one relates how 
his old horse Cock Robin jumped 
twelve feet of water. This is too 
much for our friend: he immedi- 
ately claps on another yard to his 
original water-jump, and the fence 
rises in height proportionately. On 
each repetition a slight addition is 
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made to the width and the height, 
until the jump finally reaches pro- 
portions that not even the cele- 
brated “Chandler” could have en- 
compassed in his stride, and one 
that would sorely tax even the 
saltatory powers of a “ Pegasus” ! 

Of course the relater of the in- 
cident will meet with sceptics. 
Men will interrupt his narrative, 
and say they know every yard of 
the country, and that no such 
fence exists in it. But this does 
not abash our friend. He smiles 
blandly, suggests it was before 
their day,—“a good many years 
ago, my dear fellow, when the 
country was different to what it 
is now ;” the fence has been since 
levelled, the brook’s course divert- 
ed, &c. ; in fact, he will always be 
ready with an answer. Constant 
repetition has not only enlarged 
the obstacle, but has added years 
to the date on which the feat was 
performed ; and so he goes on and 
on, straying farther and farther 
from the path of truth, whilst 
those who at first were apt to 
resent his exaggerations, now only 
smile, and greet the tale either in 
silence or with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

Or maybe the narrator is of the 
genus Indicum, that fine old race 
now, alas! in its decadence, and 
here on the subject of Indian sport 
he has a fine field for displaying his 
talents. Listen to him now as he 
prattles on with senile garrulity, 
and tells how he and his old friend 
Sir Charles Chutney killed an enor- 
mous man-eater at Jhootlekebad. 
Hark now as he describes how the 
animal swept down a whole line 
of elephants in its mad and final 
charge ; how, when it was skinned 
and cut open, its interior contained 
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a king’s ransom in golden bangles 
worn by its unfortunate victims, 
&e, &e. &c.! Listen to him when 
he gets on the subject of tiger- 
skins, and this individual one in 
particular. At the time the animal 
was slain it may have measured 
some 9 feet 6 inches or 9 feet 8 
inches. But this is too mediocre 
for our hero. Time is supposed 
to be elastic, and with our friend 
this tiger’s skin certainly is. By 
degrees, with each repetition of the 
oft-told tale, the stretching goes 
on apace, till finally the animal 
must have been about twenty feet 
in length, and Brobdingnagian in 
size. 

Or maybe he will dilate on the 
charms of snipe and quail shoot- 
ing, and somehow his bag of 
twenty-five or thirty couples will 
gradually develop by his own 
patent process into one hundred 
and twenty-five couples! How 
can a man do this? may be asked. 
A very simple process, believe me ; 
and in its very simplicity, and the 
difficulty of detecting the fraud, 
lies the temptation. All you have 
to do is to take the bag made by 
three or four guns shooting with 
you, imagine that they have killed 
nothing, but that, like Coriolanus, 
“alone I did it,” and there you 
are ! 

Perhaps our mendacious sports- 
man is an angler. What tales he 
will tell of an exciting struggle 
with a 40-lb. salmon! “ Killed 
on my little ten-foot trout-rod, sir, 
with a small trout-fly and the 
finest of gut!” ! Then the graphic 
description he will give you of how 
this leviathan rushed hither and 
thither when he first felt the cruel 
barbed hook in his jaws; how he 
bored down into unknown depths ; 





1 This feat was, I believe, actually accomplished by a Mr Middleton on the 
river Suir during March 1890. The rod only weighed 20 ounces and the fish 


40 Ib. 


It was recorded in ‘ Land and Water’ of 29th March 1890. 
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jumped yards out of the water(V.B. 
—The fish always displays “his sil- 
very sides” on these occasions, and 
is always “fresh run.” The menda- 
cious sportsman is very particular 
on these two points, and lays great 
stress on them, thinking they will 
add zest to the tale and enhance 
his prowess), and then churned 
the brown peaty water into foam 
in his mad efforts to escape, till 
at last he is exhausted, and, like 
some great Spanish galleon of long 
ago which has been vanquished by 
a pigmy British privateer, he is 
towed safely into port! All this 
he will describe so graphically that 
he will make your hair stand on 
end with excitement, and you can 
almost view the various incidents 
of the great fight. Of course he 
lands his fish, in spite of having 
neither gaff nor net. In his story 
such vulgar chances as the gut 
giving way at the last moment, 
or the fly coming away from the 
fish’s mouth, are ignored, and to 
clench his argument he will show 
you the very fly that brought the 
monster to his doom ! 

Hunting, shooting, fishing, these 
three are the pastures on which 
the mendacious sportsman feeds, 
and on which his heart, like that 
of Jeshurun, “waxes and grows 
fat.” From these he will cull the 
choicest flowers of his rhetoric, 
not that such minor sports as 
curling, golf, billiards, cricket, &c., 
are ignored, but these do not offer 
such good opportunities for the 
display of his talents, and so 
generally they have to take a 
back seat, and sink into compara- 
tive obscurity. Daring is what 
gives the greatest colour to his 
achievements, and in these mere 
games he has not so many chances 
of laying on the colour thickly 
with broad dashing strokes as he 
has in actual sport, in moving 
accidents by flood and field. 
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He seems unaware that repeti- 
tion is wearisome, and that the 
humour of a thing decreases and 
finally vanishes with age. He 
still has his stock stories, and 
trots them out religiously on every 
occasion, wearying and depressing 
though the infliction may be on 
those who have listened to the oft- 
told tale. Little recks he, how- 
ever : once mounted on his hobby, 
he sits down in his saddle, crams 
in his spurs, and gallops the jaded 
animal to death. 

That sweet hour of night, when 
men adjourn to the smoking-room, 
is the time when our friend shines 
most brilliantly, and is the period 
when he is seen at his greatest 
advantage. Here, surrounded by 
other sportsmen, he blazons forth 
his triumphs by flood and field 
with no niggard hand. Full of 
that omnipotent word ego, he is 
loath to give any one else a chance. 
It is a case of aut Cesar, aut 
nullus/ He brooks no rival ; he 
must be first, or nowhere. 

So, with a pachydermatous hide 
of self-conceit, with a memory 
obscured by the mists of time, 
and with no actual desire to be 
untruthful, he yet slides on by 
degrees into the path of men- 
dacity,—a path like that into 
the dark realms of Avernus, facile 
descensus / but, like the Slough of 
Despond, how hard to extricate 
one’s self from ! 

Poor mendacious sportsman! 
we all know him well. Maybe he 
deserves some pity, an we have 
in our composition but a little 
drop of the milk of human 
kindness ; and though, like many 
another evil, he must be tol- 
erated, yet nevertheless it must 
be confessed that he is to be shun- 
ned when circumstances permit. 
Amusement is one thing, but even 
amusement is apt to pall; and 
tales that, when first heard, have 
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a ring of fun and humour in them, 
when reiterated and exaggerated 
will in time fail to whet the ap- 
petite of even the greatest craver 
for the improbable, not to say im- 
possible ; and so, however charita- 


bly we may be inclined, once the 
mendacious sportsman appears on 
the scene, it is but natural that 
those who love real sport are in- 
clined to shun his company and 
give him a wide berth. 


THE COUNTERFEIT SPORTSMAN, 


It is the fashion amongst a cer- 
tain school to ridicule the sports- 
man of the present day, to accuse 
him of effeminacy and want of 
energy, and to compare him un- 
favourably with his predecessor of 
a past generation. And it has 
been said that the present system 
of “driving” and covert-shooting 
are responsible for the change—for 
nowadays game is brought to the 
guns, instead of the guns seeking 
their game with the aid of dogs; 
that hot luncheons, champagne, 
&c., have superseded the modest 
packet of sandwiches and nip from 
a flask, eaten under the shelter of 
a hedge—and so on. A moment’s 
reflection, however, will show that 
men, dogs, and guns are as good as 
ever they were—ay, perhaps bet- 
ter, if results count for aught. 
With the improvements in fire- 
arms, and the greater facilities for 
travelling, men have more oppor- 
tunities of excelling in sporting 
feats—and, moreover, for one man 
that indulged in sport fifty or sixty 
years ago, you now have twenty or 
more. Every year sees more men 
going into distant and unexplored 
countries in quest of sport, and en- 
countering great risks and dangers 
in its pursuit. 

Still, amongst the many really 
good sportsmen that exist in our 
land there is a spurious imitation 
of the class that is by no means 
rare—nay, he is to be met with 
nearly everywhere. I allude to 


the counterfeit sportsman. Now 
this man cares but little for, and 


knows even less of, the art of sport, 
if I may use suchaterm. He is 
entirely dependent on the exer- 
tions of others for his amusement. 
He recks little of the delights ex- 
perienced by the man who works 
for his game. He votes it a bore 
to breast a steep heathery brae or 
plod through a field of knee-high 
turnips after a brace of good dogs. 
The subtilty of their scenting 
powers, the marvellous pitch of 
perfection in training to which 
they have attained, are wasted on 
him entirely. He looks upon the 
whole business as a matter of 
supererogation. In fact, it is the 
maximum of shooting (i.e., letting 
off his gun) with the minimum of 
exertion that alone finds favour 
in his eyes. 

It is at times amusing to hear 
such a man hold forth on matters 
connected with sport, and to listen 
to him as he promulgates his 
opinion, To say the least, his 
knowledge of the subject, regard- 
ing which he would pose as a past 
master, is decidedly limited, and 
is derived more from hearsay than 
from actual experience. And yet 
he fulfils to the letter the old say- 
ing that “fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” And not 
only will he talk, but rush into 
print on such abstruse and scien- 
tific questions as “swing,” “ cast 
off in guns,” “ loads,” “ velocity of 
shot,” &c., all subjects about which 
he knows as much as the man in 
the moon ! 

That his knowledge is only 
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superficial matters not to him; 
he thinks by dilating on the sub- 
ject that he impresses his hearers 
with a sense of his own importance 
and knowledge. But the impos- 
ture is sooner or later detected. 
Some day he gets hold of the 
wrong man, and then great is his 
fall ! 

The spurious sportsman is re- 
cruited mainly from the parvenu 
class—men who, by dint of hard 
work and strict attention to busi- 
ness, have amassed not only a 
competency, but wealth ; and such 
individuals are entitled to all ad- 
miration for the position which 
they have attained, so long as they 
do not attempt to pose in a char- 
acter for which their early habits, 
training, and associations scarcely 
befit them. They take to sport 
when they have passed the merid- 
ian of life, and we all know how 
much harder it is to acquire know- 
ledge when once the vigour and 
heyday of youth are over. The arts 
of shooting and riding must be 
acquired whilst young—that is, if 
a man is to excel in them. Good 
shots and good riders must have 
good temper, patience, judgment, 
keen sight, and the power of ob- 
servation, and such qualities only 
come with constant opportunities 
of practising them. A man who 
spends all the best years of his 
life at a desk in a counting-house 
has not the chances of exercising 
these qualities, at least with re- 
gard to sport. He may possess 
good temper, it is true, and also 
patience and judgment in con- 
cluding commercial bargains, but 
how will such experience aid him 
in riding a fidgety horse, watch- 
ing hounds, successfully circum- 
venting wild birds, or stalking the 
monarch of the glen? His physi- 
cal training, too, is deficient from 
the very force of circumstances 
and the life he has led. You 
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might as well expect a pampered, 
overfed lady’s pug to run into a 
wild Dartmoor “ Hector,” as a 
typical London alderman to stalk 
and bring down, unaided, a “royal” 
stag ! 

A man may have the best of 
guns and the best of horses, and 
yet be unable to use the one or 
ride the other; and as long as a 
man frankly admits his inability, 
and is content to try and not to 
talk, no one will find fault with 
him. If his heart is in the in- 
dividual pursuit, he will in time 
attain a certain amount of pro- 
ficiency. But the spurious sports- 
man will not admit either his in- 
competency or his ignorance. He 
sails under false colours, and is 
then entitled to but scant mercy. 
Self-conceit and vainglory are the 
rocks on which he splits. Lured 
on by the siren voice of a longing 
for notoriety, his frail bark ere 
long founders, for the reason that 
the hand which guides the helm 
lacks experience and firmness. 

As a shooter, the spurious sports- 
man leaves all details of arrange- 
ment to his keeper ; it never enters 
into his imagination that sport has 
more delicate and hidden joys than 
the mere slaying of birds and 
beasts: of their habits, and the 
surroundings of nature, he pro- 
fesses a contemptuous ignorance. 
As long as his bag beats his neigh- 
bour’s, he is satisfied, no matter 
how the result may have been 
accomplished; and if he misses 
his game, what matter, so long as 
some one else kills it, and so swells 
the list that not only goes to the 
poulterer’s, but is recorded in the 
sporting papers? The spurious 
sportsman glows with pride when 
he sees in print that “ Mr Shoddy’s 
party of seven guns, shooting over 
his well-preserved ground at Calico 
Hall, obtained grand sport on the 
20th inst., the bag amounting to 
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2023 head;” and he will gloat 
over having exceeded by treble 
the bag made by his aristocratic 
but poorer neighbour, Lord San- 
greazul. 

Nor does the spurious sports- 
man follow the Biblical command 
of not letting his right hand know 
what his left does. Modesty is 
no part of his composition. Any 
sporting feat he may have per- 
formed has no value in his eyes, 
gives him no inward satisfaction, 
unless it is blazoned abroad and 
published from the house - tops. 
Should he be a shooter, and for 
once in a way have made a de- 
cent shot, he will call the atten- 
tion of every one who may be 
present to the fact, and say aloud 
with an air of assumed mock 
modesty, which he is far from 
feeling, “By Jove, that was a 
long shot!” 

Or, maybe he takes his pleasure 
in the hunting-field, and here he 
is constantly drawing attention to 
the prowess of himself and his 
steed, bothering the life out of 
every one to know if they “saw 
him take that fence,” and so on 
ad infinitum. Masters of hounds, 
and sportsmen in the true accep- 
tation of the word, it is needless 
to say, do not take the sham 
sportsman at his own valuation, 
and look on him as a consummate 
nuisance, as one who, though he 
may have to be tolerated, is yet to 
be shunned. Of hounds he knows 
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absolutely nothing, looking on 
them as mere superfluities, and 
thinks it fine to re-echo the re- 
mark of Lord Alvanley, ‘“ What 
fun we should have if it wasn’t 
for these d d hounds!” 

It is true that amongst men 
who have risen from a compara- 
tively low origin there are num- 
bers of good fellows, real, unas- 
suming, thorough gentlemen, in 
the truest sense of the word, who 
late in life have developed a taste 
for sport; but it is not of such 
men that I write, it is their sham 
imitation to which I would refer— 
men who fancy, and who would 
fain make others believe, that 
they are adepts in a form of sport 
of which they are really ignorant, 
even to the smallest detail. If 
such men would hold their tongues, 
and endeavour to learn, not only 
would no one find fault with them, 
but all would unite in being “to 
their virtues ever kind, to their 
faults a leetle blind.” There is 
a vast difference between a sports- 
man and a sporting man; the 
former, as a rule, is quiet and un- 
ostentatious, the latter blatant and 
intrusive ; and though the spurious 
sportsman can hardly ever aspire 
even to the doubtful dignity of 
being a “sporting man,” still the 
latter is nearer what he is in 
reality—an animal that is held in 
holy horror by the true lover of 
sport in all its branches, a snare 
and a delusion. 





THE SPORTING IMPOSTOR. 


Perhaps even a greater fraud 
than the spurious sportsman, and 
his congener the mendacious 
sportsman, is one with whom we 
are all more or less acquainted. 
I allude to the sporting impostor. 
This individual is ubiquitous, and 
it is a matter of no great difficulty 


to detect him, for the thin veneer 
of reality with which his character 
is coated melts rapidly under the 
keen rays of criticism, and he 
stands revealed in all his naked- 


ness. 
It has been said that nearly 
every man believes he could, were 
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he put to it, write a leading ar- 
ticle for a newspaper, and the 
vanity that prompts this belief 
also sways in no small degree the 
mind of .the sporting impostor. 
He possesses unbounded self-con- 
fidence and “cheek ”—both excel- 
lent qualities in their way, and 
which most men who have made 
their mark in life have not been 
deficient in; for does not Demos- 
thenes preach the doctrine when 
he held that the three chief quali- 
ties necessary in an orator were, 
“ Action—action—action”? Still 
there is a trite saying that “one 
may have too much of a good 
thing,” and the sporting impostor 
is an example. He is brimful of 
self-confidence, or perhaps rather 
conceit. He bubbles over with it, 
it pervades his whole person. 
His thoughts, words, and actions 
all smack of the word ego, and 
even the most superficial observer 
becomes aware of the fact before 
he has been five minutes in his 
company. 

The son of Sirach, who wrote 
those truest words of wisdom, 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus, more 
than two thousand years ago, 
says very appositely, “A man’s 
attire . . . and gait show what 
he is.” True words indeed ; for 
never yet did a sporting impostor 
exist but that he showed his char- 
acter by his dress and manner, 
both of which are loud and flashy. 
His garments are of the gaudiest 
and most prononcé patterns, smack- 
ing greatly of the particular sport 
which he patronises. If he poses 
as a horsey man, he seems to live 
in breeches and gaiters, and his 
whole get-up and conversation 
seems to point to the fact that 
his mind is bent stablewards. If 
shooting be his favourite pastime, 
he also dresses the character, and 
even influences you with the be- 
lief that he knows every trifling 
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detail connected with that indi- 
vidual sport. He will prose by 
the yard about guns, dogs — he 
always breaks his own, he tells 
you, and no man ever had such 
dogs, marvels of sagacity and train- 
ing—the habits of game, é&c., un- 
til you almost believe in him! Or 
if he be an angler, he generally 
has his hat encircled by gut-casts, 
and stuck full of flies that never 
imbedded their sharp barbed points 
in anything but the material on 
which they repose ; and should he 
perchance use them for their legiti- 
mate purpose, the odds are that 
they will eventually find a resting- 
place in some broad-leaved flag, or 
adorn the branch of a tree that 
overhangs the stream — lasting 
monuments to their owner’s in- 
capacity. 

The hunting impostor is too 
well known to need much descrip- 
tion. He exists in every hunting 
country, and is not confined to 
any class high or low. He is 
generally estimated at his right 
value in his own country, where, 
like the prophet, he is but little 
honoured. But when he gets out 
of it, and away where his weak- 
nesses are not known, then is his 
time. The opportunity is too good 
to be lost, and he will positively 
make your hair bristle at the feats 
he and “my old horse” have per- 
formed. Not only will you mar- 
vel at his courage and audacity, 
but you would fain believe that 
he belongs to that extinct class 
of sportsmen depicted by Alken, 
to whom the most blood-curdling 
obstacles—such as bottomless ra- 
vines and spiked park-railings— 
were but mere child’s-play to 
surmount. 

Nor is he content with mere 
self-laudation. This is generally 
accompanied with abuse of others, 
and derogatory remarks about their 
capabilities. ‘“So-and-so a good 
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shot! Bah! My dear fellow, he 
can’t hit a haystack. Why, when 
I was shooting with him at 
&c. ; and here follows a long yarn 
how So-and-so hardly touched fur 
or feather all day, whilst he, the 
narrator, never missed a shot! Or 
the conversation may devolve on 
matters equine. ‘‘So-and-so ride! 
Pooh! A great heavy-fisted fel- 
low, with a wash-ball seat, that 
cannot ride a good horse when he 
has got him.” Then follows a 
wondrous yarn, all tending to 
prove that So-and-so is a rank 
duffer; whilst the talker is pos- 
sessed not only of a centaur-like 
seat, but hands that for lightness 
of touch and delicacy have been 
unrivalled in the annals of horse- 
manship. 

He is full of “shop”; sport is 
the eternal theme on which he 
harps—and his addiction to this 
one staple subject of conversation 
generally manifests him most un- 
mistakably. The sporting im- 
postor believes only in himself, 
and his great aim and object is 
that others should share that be- 
lief with him, and bow down to 
and reverence him in the charac- 
ter of a sporting celebrity. Un- 
deterred by the constant risk of 
exposure that he has to undergo, 
and which must come some day, 
he holds on the even tenor of his 
way. He obeys his strongest 
instinct, and in pursuance of this 
self-appointed task, has to act the 
part of a sportsman to some extent, 
and pose as a passive worshipper 
at the shrine of Diana—much as it 
often goes against his grain to do so. 

Nor is he confined to the upper 
and middle classes—his prototype 
may be frequently found amid the 
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humbler ranks of servitude. Are 
we not all familiar with the great 
Mr Bragg, that inimitable charac- 
ter in ‘Sponge’s Sporting Tour ’— 
the huntsman who was so brimful 
of science that he could never kill 
a fox? Are not “Mr Winkles” 
of everyday occurrence? Do we 
not all know the stud-groom who, 
though he has lived in great places, 
and is, by his own account, a per- 
fect walking edition of veterinary 
lore, yet never has a horse fit to 
go, and whose stable is always full 
of cripples? And does not the 
fraudulent gamekeeper, who knows 
all about rearing birds, dog-break- 
ing, trapping vermin, &c., con- 
stantly tender us his services? 
Yes, it is the same through the 
whole race; always full of great 
professions and tall-talk, neither 
of which will stand actually being 
put to the test, and whose know- 
ledge and experience are generally 
of a very limited order. 

Yet the sporting impostor is 
often harmless. His self-delusion 
hurts no one but himself, and 
amuses many, except perhaps 
some trusting victim, who, led 
away by his tall-talk, either gets 
a dog shot ora horse lamed. Such 
men, however, have only themselves 
to thank if they suffer at his hands, 
by trusting him too implicitly. 
Held in contempt by those who 
know his true character, and 
abused by his victims, the im- 
postor in sport lives perpetually 
on the crater of a volcano, which 
sooner or later is bound to erupt 
and bury him in the ashes of 
oblivion; and there he finds the 
only resting-place of which he is 
worthy. 

“ DOOKER.” 
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GENERAL SIR EDWARD HAMLEY ON THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA, 


Mr Krnerake has made the 
history of the Crimean war his 
own, and in the great work which 
has engaged him for the better 
part of a long life, he has raised 
an enduring monument to his own 
memory. And no man is better fit- 
ted to follow him over the ground 
than his friend General Sir Edward 
Hamley, who, with the knowledge 
of a skilled soldier and strategist, 
with vast stores of technical and 
miscellaneous reading, has as vivid 
a style and a pen as brilliant as 
the author of ‘ Eothen’ himself. 
Mr Kinglake gave himself gener- 
ous elbow-room, for his work was 
profoundly minute and exhaustive. 
Sir Edward undertook the difficult 
task of compressing a many-sided 
subject within a volume of very 
moderate size, and he has been 
singularly, and, in our opinion, 
unexpectedly successful. The sub- 
ject presented itself in a variety 
of aspects, each demanding special 
notice ; and the picturesque, the 
sensational, and the patriotic epi- 
sodes must have had irresistible 
fascination for a writer with re- 
markable powers of description, 
and a sympathetic appreciation of 
the dramatic. Sir Edward deals 
as a politician with the relations 
of the European Powers, and the 
questions in which the war origi- 
nated. As strategist and tactician 
he describes the general campaign, 
and follows the vicissitudes of the 
siege operations. As military 
critic he incidentally discusses 
the works of Mr Kinglake, Gen- 
eral Todleben, and some of the 
French military writers; and it 
was an open secret that in articles 


in ‘Maga’ and the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ he had given expression 
to views somewhat at variance 
with those of Mr Kinglake. As 
for General Todleben, we may 
remark in passing that he pro- 
nounces and proves the great Rus- 
sian engineer to be unreliable 
both in his statements and his 
views. Sir Edward touches on 
the defects of our antiquated mili- 
tary organisation, he gives graphic 
pictures of the misery which re- 
sulted from them, and he shows 
how the lingering but very effec- 
tive reliefs had placed our army in 
a state of unprecedented efficiency 
when a far from satisfactory peace 
was somewhat precipitately con- 
cluded. 

It must be remembered that he 
was an eyewitness of all he de- 
scribes, from prologue to epilogue 
of the grand drama. He saw bat- 
talion after battalion steaming up 
the Bosphorus, or landing on the 
southern shore of the Black Sea, 
when unsophisticated Celts or 
stolid Saxon recruits gazed in won- 
der, under skies of unclouded blue, 
at the mosques and minarets of 
Stamboul and Scutari, with but 
faint forebodings of the possible 
horrors that awaited them on the 
storm-beaten plateaux of the Cher- 
sonese. He saw the embarkation 
at Balchick Bay, where merchant 
steamers and transports in stately 
procession headed for the unknown 
coast in the north-east, under the 
escort of the war-ships. He dis- 
embarked with them; and then 
from the battle of the Alma, at 
every engagement, he was a com- 
batant or a spectator, and he 
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shared in all the sufferings of that 
infernal winter, when the strain 
on flesh and blood became almost 
intolerable, until death became a 
matter of comparative indifference 
to the shivering and enfeebled 
soldiers. The older readers of 
‘Maga’ will remember the story of 
the campaign, as it was told in a 
succession of articles written from 
the lines. But it would be a mis- 
take to fancy that they have been 
merely republished or recast in the 
present volume. It takes a some- 
what wider range, and they have 
merely served to refresh the writer’s 
memory as to details of the scenes 
and events which must have been 
indelibly engraved on the mind. 
The book begins with a concise 
and masterly sketch of the events 
which led to the war. The Czar, 
as Mr Kinglake has told us in one 
of his most picturesque passages, 
professed to take his stand as the 
champion of the orthodox Greek 
Church on the matter of the Holy 
Places. The subsequent course of 
Russian diplomacy showed that 
to be but a transparent pretext. 
His real reason was more practical, 
and we will add, being geographi- 
cal, it was intelligible and natural. 
The emperors of the frost-bound 
regions of the north have always 
cast longing eyes on the open 
harbours of the Bosphorus. In 
truth, till Russia has a free outlet 
to the Mediterranean, the Eastern 
question can never be finally 
laid to rest. That, although far 
from reassuring for the future, 
we take to be an indisputable 
fact. It has been said that Eng- 
land drifted into the war, and so 
to a certain extent she did drift. 
But, as Sir Edward reminds us, 
the Czar had already shown his 
hand, and after the memorable 
interview with Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, there could be no mistaking 
his real objects. When his armies 
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had challenged Turkey by crossing 
the Pruth, England must fight or 
let him have his way. The in- 
direct danger to us became still 
more pressing when the pride of 
Nicholas was humbled by having 
to withdraw his troops from the 
Principalities. It was only natu- 
ral he should take his revenge 
where the Prussian King and 
the Austrian Emperor, bound to 
him by blood or by deep personal 
obligations, need not necessarily 
interpose. Mr Kinglake is in- 
clined to think that if we had been 
content to have patience, we might 
have carried Austria and Prussia 
along with us. That is not Sir 
Edward’s opinion. He points out 
that the interests of both were 
fairly satisfied with the evacu- 
ation of the Danubian States, 
Neither were naval Powers, and 
thenceforward they were in favour 
of a compromise which could not 
have satisfied England. Much had 
depended on the action of the 
French Emperor. Every one is 
familiar with Kinglake’s brilliant 
picture of the conspirators of the 
Elyseé, with a chief who was bent 
upon foreign war that he might 
blot out the memories of the 
bloodshed on the Boulevards. Sir 
Edward takes a more lenient view 
of his action. The Emperor of the 
French was bound to take a side, 
and in the choice he could hardly 
hesitate. He was the recognised 
champion of the Latin Church. 
He had been gratuitously insulted 
by Nicholas ; he had every reason 
to make friends with the great 
neighbouring sea - Power; and, 
moreover, he had pleasant and 
friendly recollections of his hospit- 
able reception in England. But 
perhaps Mr Kinglake was uncon- 
sciously biassed to his prejudice 
against the Emperor by personal 
reasons, otherwise these cogent 
arguments would hardly have 
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failed to commend themselves to 
his clear judgment. 

All that is the political prelude 
to the drama. The war was de- 
cided upon, and it was further 
determined that the Allied forces 
should descend on the Crimea. It 
was the vulnerable point of an 
undeveloped empire, which relied 
upon its vast distances as passive 
powers of defence. But perhaps 
our best excuse for defective pre- 
parations was our absolute ignor- 
ance as to the country in which 
the armies were to operate. We 
knew next to nothing of the 
strength of the fortress we pro- 
posed to take. “There was no 
thought of a protracted siege: a 
landing, a march, a battle, and, 
after some delay for a preliminary 
bombardment, an assault, were all 
that made part of the programme. 
These anticipations were by no 
means so ill-judged as, after the 
many contradictions by the event, 
they were judged to have been.” 
Sir Edward remarks that the 
Tauric Chersonese was quite be- 
yond the range of the ordinary 
tourist. Apropos to which we may 
recalloneof the many reminiscences 
of the late Laurence Oliphant. He 
had found himself in St Peters- 
burg, with the intention of making 
a tour in Siberia or in Poland, or 
somewhere else. The authorities 
refused to viser his passport, so 
he fell back upon a drive south- 
ward through the empire to Sebas- 
topol; and ballasting his light 
carriage with biscuits and bottles 
of cognac, he started. Of course 
he wrote a book, and it had been 
published shortly before the re- 
vival of those Eastern troubles. 
He has told us how one fine morn- 
ing he was surprised at his club 
with a pressing summons to the 
Foreign Office. He found the 
Foreign Secretary, the Secretary 
at War, and, we think, Sir John 
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Burgoyne. None of them knew 
anything, for there was no military 
intelligence department in those 
days, and they listened so eagerly 
to Oliphant that he was tempted 
to put forward a plan of campaign 
of his own, and to suggest throw- 
ing a corps by Batoum into the 
Caucasus to co-operate with 
Schamyl and create a diversion. 
When in a vein of reminiscence, 
we may mention two other stories, 
equally suggestive. When the 
first detachments disembarked at 
Scutari, they had not a man 
among them with a word of Turk- 
ish or of Greek. It was their good 
luck to fall in with Dr Humphry 
Sandwith, who volunteered to act 
as interpreter, and whose services 
were heartily welcomed. On the 
eve of the expedition steaming 
for Balchick, it was found that 
the officers of the Commissariat 
had neglected to provide them- 
selves with any Russian money. In 
this extremity they had recourse 
to Mr Delane of the ‘ Times,’ who 
had gone out with Kinglake and 
Layard, and to the late Sir Ed- 
ward Colebrooke, who happened to 
be in the Black Sea in his yacht. 
These gentlemen, sacrificing their 
convenience for their country’s 
good, stripped themselves of all 
their Russian currency. 

Our military machinery had 
rusted and gone out of gear, 
through false economy. Had it 
been otherwise, the Czar Nicholas 
might have been slower in con- 
cluding that England was alto- 
gether given over to money - get- 
ting. But in those days our naval 
supremacy was still undisputed. 
Sir Edward remembers with patri- 
otic pride the imposing spectacle 
when the expedition from the Bay 
of Balchick got under way on 
the 7th of September :—- 

“Each great British merchant 
steamer wheeled round till in posi- 
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tion to attach a tow-rope to a sailing . 


transport (most of them were East 
Indiamen of the largest class), and 
then again wheeled till the ship in 
rear attached itself to a second ; then 
all wheeled into their destined posi- 
tions for the voyage. . . . Few sights 
could be seen more beautiful than the 
advance and the manceuvres which 
preceded it of the orderly convoy of 
ships, all among the largest in exist- 
ence, on the calm blue waters under 
the bright sky.” 


The French and the Turks used 
their war-ships for transports. 
Even then the cavalry was left 
behind, and guns, stores, and 
ammunition were shipped in small 
vessels chartered for the purpose, 
and despatched promiscuously. 
Now the Russian fleet was strong : 
it consisted of fifteen line - of - 
battle ships, with frigates and many 
powerful cruisers. It was lying 
under the well-supplied arsenals 
of Sebastopol, and the issue of the 
war might have been very different, 
had it gone out with unencum- 
bered decks to attack the scattered 
squadrons of the Allies. The 
question was broached in the Rus- 
sian war council, but timidity or 
prudence was in the ascendant ; 
the voyage of the invaders was 
uninterrupted, and the landing 
left unopposed. Sir Edward gives 
a characteristically vivid descrip- 
tion of the unexplored peninsula 
on which the descent was to be 
made, with its sunny Riviera, its 
bleak unsheltered uplands, and the 
trying vicissitudes of its climate. 


“ All the northern and middle por- 
tion is a flat and arid steppe, where 
are sprinkled, at wide intervals, vil- 
lages inhabited by Tartars, whose 
possessions are flocks and herds ; but 
the remaining and southern end of 
the Peninsula is different indeed in 
aspect and in climate. Here begins 
a mountain region, sheltering from 
the northern blasts the slopes and 
hollows, the lesser hills of which, 
covered with pine and oak, enclose 
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valleys of bounteous fertility. Mul- 
titudes of wild flowers spring up amid 
the tall grass ; the fig, the olive, the 
oi gaat and the orange flourish ; 
and the vine is cultivated with suc- 
cess on the southern slopes.” 


The scene of the disembarkation 
was well chosen, but everything de- 
pended on the weather. Mentschi- 
koff was not enterprising : he seems 
to have taken his measures on the 
traditional Russian system of offer- 
ing passive rather than active re- 
sistance; and thus the Russians 
neglected another opportunity 
which must have dealt the Allies 
a heavy blow, if it did not actu- 
ally result to them in irreparable 
disaster. For when a part of the 
troops had been landed, a violent 
ground-swell seriously embarrassed 
the operations. Many of the 
boats were swamped or stranded, 
and some of the hastily construct- 
ed rafts went to pieces. Neces- 
sarily the army was in the lightest 
marching order. Blankets were 
to be the substitutes for tents— 
even the knapsacks of the British 
were left on board the ships ; and 
it would have been well, as we 
shall see, had the French received 
similar orders, The order of the 
march was decided by the naval 
efficiency of the English. We 
had been able to bring our weak 
force of cavalry along with us, 
but the cavalry of our allies had 
necessarily been left to follow. 
Hence the English, moving for- 
ward on the left, had the post of 
honour and of danger; and here 
we may give Sir Edward’s guard- 
ed opinion of the two commanders- 
in-chief. Lord Raglan had seen 
no service since the Peninsular 
campaign and Waterloo. He was 
well acquainted with military busi- 
ness, but forty years of peace had 
been no adequate preparation for 
directing troops on active service. 
“ But he was a courteous, dignified, 
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and amiable man, and his qualities 
and rank were such as might well 
be of service in preserving rela- 
tions with our allies.” Several of 
his subordinates had held respon- 
sible commands in India or the 
colonies ; and the French generals 
had been trained against Arabs 
and Kabyles in the military school 
of Algeria. As to St Arnaud, Sir 
Edward generally confirms Mr 
Kinglake, though he speaks with 
more reserve. ‘“ He was a gallant 
man, experienced in the warfare 
of that country [Algeria], but 
frothy and vainglorious in a not- 
able degree, and much too anxious 
to represent himself as taking the 
chief part to be a comfortable 
ally.” That was of the less con- 
sequence that his career was well- 
nigh run. As Kinglake describes 
it, he had passed a jewnesse ora- 
geuse. He must have known him- 
self to be the victim of a mortal 
disease ; and in avery few days after 
the Alma he was a dead man. 

We need hardly say that there 
is an excellent description of the 
battle of the Alma. With ample 
leisure and knowledge of the 
ground, Mentschikoff had pitched 
upon an admirable defensive posi- 
tion. But though he had qualities 
to which Sir Edward afterwards 
does justice, he was little of a gen- 
eral and no genius. In command of 
an inferior force, he neglected the 
conspicuous advantages of his posi- 
tion. And subsequently he made 
at least two serious blunders, 
which must have had important 
consequences. As for the Allies, 
it seems to have been fortunate 
that little generalship was _ re- 
quired, Their business was simply 
to advance and carry the heights 
in front of them. There was 
much to be said for and against 
every refinement in that straight- 
forward strategy. A Napoleon 
would probably have been ready 
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to risk something for the sake of 
a great gain; yet even a Napoleon 
might have hesitated in the cir- 
cumstances, had he only com- 
manded one section of a coalition. 


“The battle as fought showed a 
singular absence of skill on all sides. 
The Russian general showed great in- 
competency in we the issues of 
the cliffs unclosed, in keeping his re- 
serves out of action, in introducing 
his artillery when it might have best 
served him, and in leaving absolutely 
unused his so greatly superior force 
of cavalry on ground very well 
adapted to its action, The part 
played by the French was not pro- 
portionate either to their force or to 
their military repute. . . . Nofavour- 
able impression was left on the minds 
of the English by their allies’ share 
in the action. The English divisional 
generals were left to themselves, ex- 
cept for the order given to two of 
them to attack.... But as there 
was no unity and no _ concerted 

lan, our troops suffered accordingly. 

he artillery, too, instead of being 
left to come into action according to 
the views of its different commanders, 
should have had its part in supporting 
the attack distinctly assigned to it. 
All, therefore, that we had to be proud 
of was the dash and valour of the 


‘regiments engaged.” 


Two points in the comments on 
the action are especially note- 
worthy. The one is the incident 
which has been told to Lord Rag- 
lan’s credit, but as to which Sir 
Edward unhesitatingly condemns 
him. He had been scouting, and 
had himself discovered and sur- 
veyed the position to which he 
ordered up the couple of guns 
which certainly told with effect 
on the Russians. ‘ He was thus,” 
says Sir Edward, sarcastically, “in 
the singular position for a com- 
mander of occupying, with a few 
officers, a point well within the 
enemy’s lines, and beyond the sup- 
port, or even the knowledge, of 
any of the rest of his army.” To 
the other matter we have already 
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alluded. Owing to circumstances 
and the formation of the ground, 
the French had suffered but 
slightly, and the Turks had hardly 
been under fire. When Mentschi- 
koff retreated, Lord Raglan very 
naturally proposed to follow him 
up sharply with the untouched 
troops. But the French marshal 
objected, because the men he had 
sent up the heights had left their 
knapsacks at the bottom, so an 
advance was out of the question 
till they had again formed con- 
nections with their belongings. 
Had the Russians been hard 
pressed, there can be little doubt 
that they would either have lost 
heavily in men and guns, or at the 
least been thoroughly demoralised. 
But, contrary to what has been ac- 
cepted as history, Sir Edward de- 
clares that there were no signs of 
panic. And he gives Mentschikoff 
credit for never losing his head. 
*‘ Singularly inefficient as a tacti- 
cian, he seems to have possessed 
both sagacity and decision in other 
fields of the military art.” He 
decided at once that communica- 


tion between Sebastopol and Rus-. 


sia must be kept open, and that 
access to the harbour must be 
sealed even at the sacrifice of the 
Russian fleet. Thence arises the 
important question whether the 
Allies, had they shown more dash 
and hazarded something, might 
not have occupied the northern 
side of Sebastopol offhand. Sir 
Edward effectually settles it. He 
shows that Sir John Burgoyne 
counselled wisely : that the under- 
taking would not merely have been 


rash, but wellnigh impracticable. ° 


It must in any case have been de- 
feated by the prompt resolutions 
of Mentschikoff. It is true that 


Todleben threw his great author- 
ity into the other scale; but Sir 
Edward shows conclusive grounds 
for believing that Todleben exag- 
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gerated the weakness of the de- 
fence, that he might exalt the suc- 
cesses subsequently achieved by 
his own undeniable genius. Sir 
Edward expresses a doubt whether 
an immediate attack was ever se- 
riously contemplated — Sir John 
Burgoyne said the same thing,— 
and we refer our readers to the 
book for the reasons. He adds, 
that even had he carried the north 
side, it would have only increased 
the difficulties of capturing the 
southern forts. 

It may be said that Sebastopol 
would have been virtually impreg- 
nable, had it not been for the in- 
dentations in the rock-bound coast, 
formed by the bays of Kamiesh, 
Kazatch, and Balaclava. They 
became the natural bases of opera- 
tions for attacking forces operat- 
ing from the south; for absolute 
investment with the forces disem- 
barked was at that time out of the 
question. And now— 


“A question entailing momentous 
consequences arose. It was whether 
the English or the French should 
occupy, as a base, the harbour of 
Balaclava. Hitherto, on the mere 
evidence of the map, it had been 
counted on as available for both 
armies ; but now that it lay before 
their eyes, a mere pool, already 
crowded, with one straggling row of 
poor houses for a street, it was seen 
that it would not bear division. The 
French had a strong ground of conten- 
tion on their side, for the right of the 
allied line had hitherto been conceded 
to them, and whoever took the right 
must now hold Balaclava. General 
Canrobert took a course very consider- 
ate towards us. Seeing that we were 
already in possession, and that it would 
be difficult, in many ways, to move out, 
he gave Lord Raglan his choice. . . . 
Admiral Lyons counselled strongly for 
keeping Balaclava, as the place best 
adapted for securing a due communi- 
cation between the army and its base 
on the sea. It was an occasion which 
a Greek poet would have represented, 
after the event, as one in which the 
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chooser, blinded by some angry god, 
had made choice of calamity. Lord 
Raglan took the right and Balaclava, 
and with them brought untold miseries 
on his army !” 


In that, the French commander 
behaved with chivalrous gener- 
osity. If Lord Raglan made a 
mistaken choice, he had no one 
but himself to blame. Yet un- 
doubtedly the French had the luck 
throughout. They moved upon 
the Alma between the sea and the 
English. In the battle they were 
protected by precipitous heights 
from the fire which thinned the 
ranks of the English as our peo- 
ple climbed comparatively gentle 
slopes. Throughout the siege 
they rested close upon the twin 
bays where stores could be disem- 
barked within relatively easy reach ; 
and in pushing their subsequent 
approaches, they were “scooping 
through a Stilton,” so as to bring 
the trenches within some few 
yards of the formidable positions 
to be assailed ; while the English, 
brought up by rock and flints, 
had to improvise flimsy super- 
ficial shelters with sand-bags, and 
dash at the enemy’s batteries 
across plateaux swept by a con- 
centrated fire. While the Allies 
were making their preliminary 
dispositions, it is interesting to 
note what was passing on the 
other side. Sir Edward says that 
Todleben habitually exaggerates. 
It seems to us that in the follow- 
ing illustrative sentences he puts 
the case in a nut-shell. “He” 
(Todleben) ‘took a view of the pros- 
pect which was entirely unreason- 
able. He considered the case of 
60,000 men, protected from the 
attack of an equal number by for- 
tifications and heavy artillery, as 
absolutely desperate. In his book, 
he blames the other 60,000 for 
not sweeping them off the face of 
the earth.” But whatever Todle- 
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ben may write or profess to have 
thought, Sir Edward has nothing 
but generous praise for the un- 
sleeping energy and the ready fer- 
tility of resource of “ the inspiring 
genius of the defence.” The store 
of heavy guns in the place was 
practically unlimited; for when 
guns were dismounted everywhere 
towards the end by the destruc- 
tive fire of the Allies, it was simply 
impossible to replace them under 
the withering tempest of pro- 
jectiles. Todleben could com- 
mand any number of sturdy la- 
bourers, protected by formidable 
bodies of the troops recruited at 
intervals from the interior. The 
fortifications were being extended 
or strengthened, while the Allies 
were raising and arming their 
batteries. After fire had opened, 
the damage of each day was quick- 
ly repaired under cover of the 
darkness; and new works arose 
in the night as by enchantment, 
to act as sally-ports and outposts 
to the old. Then Todleben de- 
vised that system of rifle-pits 
from which the _ sharpshooters 
harassed our overtasked soldiers, 
and which compelled us to more 
than one sanguinary assault. All 
the time, it must be remarked, 
those soldiers and labourers of 
his, who worked with untiring 
zeal and energy, had to stand up 
against a most deadly fire, with 
no more certain protection than 
the darkness, which was fitfully 
illuminated by the bursting shells. 
Writing afterwards of the suffer- 
ings of the defenders, Sir Edward 
quotes from the well-known ‘ Let- 
ters from Headquarters’: “ At 
the burial truce which followed 
the 18th June, a young Russian 
officer said to one of our staff, who 
had been speaking of the losses of 
the Allies, ‘with great bitterness 
of manner and voice choked with 
emotion ’—‘ Losses! You don’t 
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know what the word means. You 
should see our batteries ; the dead 
lie there in heaps and _ heaps. 
Troops cannot live under such a 
fire of hell as you poured upon us.’” 

As Todleben was busy within, the 
relieving field-forces were bestirring 
themselves without. Had Russia 
been as Russia is now, with her 
enormous armaments and her par- 
tially developed strategical rail- 
ways, the Crimean expedition 
could never have been undertaken. 
In a few weeks at the furthest, 
the Allies must have been swept, 
by overwhelming numbers, into 
the sea. But forty years ago, 
Southampton or Marseilles may 
have been said to have been far 
nearer to the fortress than Moscow. 
The miles of mud between Bala- 
clava and the’ front represented 
in some measure the character of 
those imperial roads along which 
the supports and the supplies were 
painfully labouring. Sir Edward 
assumes that hundreds of thousands 
of her soldiers had perished on the 
southward march, and that her 
total losses did not fall far short 
of half a million; which explains 
how the Russian superiority of 
force at Balaclava and Inkerman 
was not even greater than it really 
was, and why, in the final effort 
against the French at the Tcher- 
naya, militia were mingled with 
the regulars. We will not be 
tempted to follow Sir Edward in 
his spirited sketches of the two 
battles. But a passage or two 
we must extract, as specimens of 
brilliant and realistic military nar- 
rative. Serving with his battery 
at Balaclava, he had been looking 
down from the heights on the 
charge of the “ Heavies,” and so 
had seen the spectacle from the 
front boxes. 


“ All who had the good fortune to 
look down from the heights on that 
brilliant spectacle must carry with 


them through life a vivid remembrance 
of it. The plain and surroundin 
hills, all clad in sombre green, form 
an excellent background for the 
colours of the opposing masses ; the 
dark-grey Russian column sweeping 
down in multitudinous superiority of 
number—the red-clad squadrons that, 
hindered by the obstacles of the 
ground in which they were moving, 
advanced slowly to meet them. There 
was a clash and fusion, as of wave 
meeting wave, when the head of 
the column encountered the lead- 
ing squadrons of our brigade, all 
those engaged being resolved into a 
crowd of individual horsemen, whose 
swords rose and fell and glanced : so 
for a minute or two they fought, the 
impetus of the enemy’s column carry- 
ing it on, and pressing our combat- 
ants back for a short space, till the 
4th Dragoon Guards coming clear of 
the wall of a vineyard which was be- 
tween them and the enemy, and 
wheeling to the right by squadrons, 
charged the Russian flank, while the 
remaining regiments of our brigade 
went in support of those which had 
first attacked. Then—almost, as it 
seemed, in a moment and simul- 
taneously—the whole Russian mass 
gave way and fled at speed and in 
disorder beyond the hill, vanishing 
behind the slope some four or five 
minutes after they had first swept 
over it.” 


As for Inkerman, we are told 
how the friendly fog fought for 
the English. The mists did not 
actually envelop the field, but they 
hung on the heights and in the 
background; so that the fancy 
of even the stolid Russians was 
impressed by the notion of non- 
existent battalions supporting those 
slender visible lines which so 
calmly opposed their heavy col- 
umns. And this was the result of 
the first act of the tragical drama. 


“Fifteen thousand Russians had 
been repulsed by less than a fourth 
of this number. But in truth, to say 
they were repulsed very inadequately 
expresses what happened to them in 
the encounter. All the battalions 
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which did not retreat without fight- 
ing left the field so shattered and 
disorganised, and with the loss of so 
many officers, that they were not 
brought again into the fight. This 
was In great measure owing to the 
density of the formations in which 
the Russians moved, and the audac- 
ity with which our slender bodies 
attacked them.” 


In fact, it is only that fashion 
of massing their men which can 
explain the relatively tremendous 
carnage among the Russians in 
engagements where they stood 
their ground with stubborn ten- 
acity, as our soldiers showed cour- 
age amounting to recklessness. 
Though we are reminded besides 
that the ordinary Russian rank 
and file were armed with the anti- 
quated musket, while most of the 
allied troops had already been 
supplied with the Minié. The 
second stage of the battle was by 
far the most fiercely contested en- 
counter of the war. It was broken 
at times into those Homeric per- 
sonal combats which Mr Kinglake 
has described in elaborate detail, 
enumerating a long roll of heroes. 
Phantom forms, though formidably 
substantial and fully armed, seemed 
to emerge from the mists, or melt 
back into them again, when they 
did not strew the ground where 
they had been standing. 


“The conflicts of the first stage 
of the battle had been child’s- play 
compared with the bloody struggle 
of which the ground between the 
Fore Ridge and the edge of the cliffs 
east of it were now the scene. . 
Although the disparity of numbers 
was now diminished, the Russians, 
instead of shrinking from difficulties 
which their own imaginations ren- 
dered insurmountable, or accepting a 
repulse as final, swarmed again and 
again to the encounter, engaging by 
groups and individuals in the closest 
and most obstinate combats, till be- 
tween the hostile lines rose a rampart 
of the fallen men of both sides. 
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“This extraordinary battle closed 
with no final charge or victorious 
advance on the one side, no desperate 
stand nor tumultuous fight on the 
other. The Russians, when hopeless 
of success, seemed to melt from the 
lost field: the English were too few 
and too exhausted, the French too 
little confident in the advantage 
gained, to convert the repulse into 
rout. . . . The gloom of the November 
evening cael to overspread with its 
influence, not only the broken bat- 
talions which sought the shelter of 
the fortress, but the wearied occu- 
pants of the hardly contested ground, 
and descended on a field so laden with 
carnage that no aspect of the sky 
could deepen its horrors. Especially 
on the slopes between the Fore Ridge 
and the cliffs had death been busy : 
men lay in swathes there as if mown 
down, insomuch that it was often 
impossible to ride through the lines 
and mounds of the slain.” 


No wonder the battle had been 
fiercely and stubbornly contested, 
as if the generals on either side 
were alive to its momentous issues. 


“The defeat of that slender division 
on the ridge would have carried with 
it consequences absolutely tremendous. 
The Russians arriving on the upland 
where the ground was bare, and the 
slopes no longer against them, would 
have interposed an army in order of 
battle between our trenches and 
Bosquet’s corps. As they moved on, 
disposing by their mere impetus of 
any disjointed attempts to oppose 
them, they would have reached a hand 
to Gortchakoff on the one side, to the 
garrison of Sebastopol on the other, 
till the reunited Russian army, ex- 
tended across the Chersonese, would 
have found on these wide plains a fair 
field for its great masses of cavalry 
and artillery. To the Allies, having 
behind them only the sea-cliffs, or the 
declivities leading to their narrow 
harbours, defeat would have been 
absolute and ruinous, and behind such 
defeat lay national degradation. On 
the other hand, when the long crisis 
of the day was passed, the fate of 
Sebastopol was already decided.” 
3L 
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The fate of Sebastopol was de- 
cided ; but much had still to be 
endured, and great was to be the 
further mortality, before the col- 
ours of the Allies flew over the 
fortress. We need not go in de- 
tail into the dismal and too familiar 
story of the winter horrors, nor 
seek to apportion the blame for 
sufferings no small part of which 
were doubtless unavoidable. The 
Slough of Despond between Bala- 
clava and the camp could neither 
be bridged nor dried up by magic. 
But Sir Edward’s remarks are 
eminently suggestive as to causes 
and their consequences. Defici- 
ency of forage, he says, was virtu- 
ally at the bottom of the whole. 
Could a sufficiency of baggage- 
animals have been kept in fair 
condition, the soldiers would have 
been spared unspeakable labour, 
and all would have gone compar- 
atively well, As it was, “six 
weeks afterwards, most of the 
horses that charged at Balaclava 
were rotting in a sea of mud; 
most of the men who fought at 
Inkerman filling hospitals at 
Scutari or graves in the plains.” 
One most striking and pathetic 
fact he relates to show the state 
to which the wretched chargers 
had been reduced :— 


“ Before the end of November the 
neighbouring artillery camps were in- 
vaded by ravenous cavalry horses, 
galloping madly in at the sound of 
the feeding trumpet, and snatching, 
undeterred by stick or stones, the 
hay and barley from the very muzzles 
of the right owners. Painful it was 
to see the frenzy of the creatures in 
their first pangs of hunger; more 
painful to see their quiet misery in 
the exhaustion that succeeded.” 


As for the men, it is less surpris- 
ing to know that 8000 of them were 
invalided before the end of No- 
vember, than to understand how 
any but the very strongest should 
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have still answered to the roll-call, 
As the numbers dwindled ‘week by 
week, the strain on the enfeebled 
survivors became more severe. 


“The sick, the wounded, and the 
weary lay down in mud. The trenches 
were often deep in water, and when 
night put an end to the rifle-fire on 
both sides, the soldiers sat there 
cramped, with their backs against the 
cold, wet earth. A still worse evil 
was, that men seldom pulled off their 
wet boots, fearing they might not be 
able to draw them on again; their 
feet swelled in them, the circulation 
was impeded, and on cold nights, 
frost-bite ensued, ending at best in 
mutilation.” 


A want more directly and sensi- 
bly felt than the want of forage was 
the lack of fuel. The weary 
soldiers did not care to go in search 
of it. The consequence was, that 
the historical coffee-berries could 
not be roasted even had the camp 
been supplied with coffee - mills ; 
and that the soldiers were actu- 
ally reduced to devour the salt 
pork raw. The road to Balaclava 
was encumbered with melancholy 
trains of the sick and the wounded, 
passing downwards in endless pro- 
cession. We may conceive the 
effect of these horrors and the 
sight of this misery on the com- 
rades who made certain of sharing 
their fate. Nor can we refrain 
from a somewhat lengthy quota- 
tion, which forcibly illustrates the 
shady side of the soldier’s life :— 


“Lifted from the mud of the hos- 
oe and placed in their wet 
lankets, the sick were placed on 
horses—a dismal troop—some with 
closed eyes and livid cheeks, little 
other than mounted corpses; some 
moaning as they went, and almost 
ready in their weariness to release 
their hold on the pommel, and bury 
their troubles in the mire beneath ; 
some fever-stricken, glaring with wide 
eyes, void of speculation; . . .—and 
on always, through deep mire, to the 
place of embarkation. 
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“New miseries lay in that last 
word. Lying amid crowds of other 
sick and wounded on the bare planks, 
in torture, lassitude, or lethargy, with- 
out proper food, medicine, or attend- 
ance, they were launched on the win- 
try sea. Their covering was scanty, 
the roll and plunge of the ship were 
agony to the fevered and the maimed ; 
in the place of the hush, the cleanli- 
ness, the quiet, the silent step that 
should be around the sick, were 
sounds such as poets have figured 
for the regions of the damned — 
groans, screams, entreaties, curses, 
the straining of the timbers, the 
trampling of the crew, the weltering 
of the waves. Not infrequently the 
machinery of the ship, overladen, 
broke down, and they lay tossing for 
days, a hell upon the water. 

“Scutari, the longed-for haven, was 
for weeks the very climax and head- 
quarters of suffering—crammed with 
misery, overflowing with despair. In 
those large chambers and long cor- 
ridors lay thousands of the bravest 
and most miserable of men. Stand- 
ing at the end of any of the galleries, 
one looked down a deep perspective 
—a long, diminishing vista of woe. 
Ranged in two rows lay the patients, 
feet to feet: the tenant of each bed 
saw his pains reflected in the face of 
his comrade opposite ; fronting each 
was another victim of war or cold, 
pestilence or starvation. Or fre- 
quently the sick man read in the 
face before him, not the progress of 
fever nor the leaden weight of ex- 
haustion, but the tokens of the final 
rest to which he was himself hastening. 
‘ The sick flocked in faster than 
the dead were carried out, and still 
the dismal stream augmented till the 
hospitals overflowed, while still faster 
poured the misery-laden ships down 
the Black Sea, feeding as they went 
the fishes with the dead.” 


Scarcely Dante himself ever con- 
ceived anything more horrible, and 
we think the passages we have 
given almost at length will justify 
us in praising the brilliancy of 
Sir Edward’s pen. But though 
tempted to linger everywhere, we 
must hasten on to the end. All 
through that time of suffering and 
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trial, the work on the trenches 
went briskly on. There is an 
admirably succinct account of 
parallels pushed forward, of the 
works thrown up on the side of 
the enemy, of mining and counter- 
mining, of the digging of the 
clusters and rows of rifle-pits, of 
the sanguinary assaults, and of the 
exciting night-alarms. For “the 
fortress had been immensely aug- 
menting its power of resistance, 
just when we found it most diffi- 
cult to hold our ground.” There 
is a striking description of the 
burial truce after the great sortie. 
There are picturesque accounts of 
the successive bombardments, at 
the first of which “ spectators 
gathering from the camps in rear 
looked down upon the most tre- 
mendous conflict of artillery which 
up to that time the earth had 
ever witnessed.” Perhaps, indeed, 
neither before nor since has there 
been a grander military spectacle. 
For though Paris, Metz, and Stras- 
burg were begirt by rings of fire 
from guns and mortars of unpre- 
cedented weight, the enormous cir- 
cuits of the batteries detracted 
from the effect ; whereas at Sebas- 
topol the converging fires were 
concentrated. During the ten 
days through which the second 
bombardment lasted, the Russians 
suffered even more terribly than 
before, and their constancy was 
more sorely tried. Expecting the 
assault at any moment, their sup- 
ports were massed immediately be- 
hind the lines of defence, and “the 
hurricane of iron which, besides 
ruining works, dismounting guns, 
and exploding magazines, swept 
without intermission through the 
whole interior space of the fortress, 

. could not but tell heavily on 
uncovered troops.” They lost some 
6000 men: as they saw their guns 
being silenced, and their strongest 
works dismantled, they must have 
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been seriously demoralised. Yet, 
contrary to the eager expectation 
of the Allies, that expenditure 
of lives and ammunition led to 
nothing, from causes, political and 
otherwise, which Sir Edward dis- 
cusses and explains. To these we 
cannot refer, but we must say a 
word in passing of Pelissier, who 
assumed the command on Can- 
robert’s resignation. Undoubted- 
ly, for good and evil, his master- 
ful will and his commanding per- 
sonality materially influenced the 
conclusion of the campaign. <A 
stronger man or a man of more 
unflinching determination has sel- 
dom had such an opportunity of 
showing his characteristic qualities. 

The Emperor, as is known, had 
his own plan of campaign, and 
he had it deeply at heart, for he 
hoped it might do much to per- 
suade the French that his uncle’s 
mantle had descended on himself. 
Naturally he counted upon the con- 
sent of the General, who had every- 
thing to expect from his approval 
and everything to dread from his 
displeasure. Pelissier, a practical 
soldier, and on the spot, and with 
a very definite purpose of his own, 
scarcely cared to conceal his con- 
tempt for the imperial theorist. 
He turned a cold shoulder to the 
Emperor's confidential envoy, and 
when he thought Niel was too 
plain- spoken and persistent, he 
brusquely, as his superior, bid him 
be silent. One special telegram 
which he sent to Paris is almost 
insulting in its soldierly bluntness. 
Still more aggravating was it to 
see him go his own way, deaf alike 
to remonstrances from Niel and 
to the urgent messages from his 
master transmitted through the 
War Minister. Temporarily sus- 


pended, he never faltered: he 
was suffered to resume his com- 
mand, and the results justified his 
obstinacy. Possibly he was con- 
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tent to risk something in the be- 
lief that the Emperor, for his own 
sake, would not actually quarrel 
with the most capable commander 
in his service. Had he been the 
most subservient of courtiers, and 
high in favour, he could not have 
indulged his will, or, we might 
say, his caprices, more arbitrarily 
during Mr Kinglake’s memorable 
“eight days.” For the only plaus- 
ible key to his conduct seems to 
be sheer caprice, when even his 
iron nerves may have been over- 
strained by the worry of his rela- 
tions with the War Office and the 
anxieties of prolonged responsi- 
bility. It was almost suicidal in 
his own interests, seeing he desired 
a brilliant success, to replace the 
experienced Bosquet by St Jean 
d’Angély on the eve of the last 
critical assault. And it can hard- 
ly be doubted that he hastened 
the death of Lord Raglan by the 
monkey -like trick he played the 
English General, when he changed 
the hour of the assault at the last 
moment, and insisted on dispens- 
ing with a preliminary cannonade, 
For the most malignant ingenuity 
could hardly have devised a more 
embarrassing dilemma than that in 
which Lord Raglan was landed, 
with scant time for reflection. 
Choose as he might, he was almost 
sure to go wrong, or at least to 
have matter for lasting regret ; 
and though he believed he had 
decided for the best, the slaughter 
at the Redan threw an intolerable 
burden of regrets on his sensitive 
nature. 

It is somewhat melancholy to 
think he did not live to see the 
fall of the fortress. After the 
battle of the Tchernaya, Gortcha- 
koff had come to the wise decision 
that Sebastopol was no longer ten- 
able ; or, at all events, that nothing 
commensurate with the sacrifices 
was to be gained by protracting 
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the defence. . When he came on 
his visit of inspection in the 
middle of August, everything he 
saw should have confirmed him in 
that wise resolution. ‘ There was 
no longer a city or a suburb to 
defend, for both were heaps of 
rubbish and cinders.” Yet inex- 
plicably he came to “the cruel 
determination to defend the south 
side to the last extremity, for it is 
the only honourable course which 
remains to us.” That more than 
enough had been done for hon- 
our long before was _ evident 
enough when the Allies occupied 
the evacuated ruins, after the 
gratuitous slaughter in the cul- 
minating attacks. When they 
entered— 


“Stronger testimony to the un- 
happy condition of the garrison was 
afforded by the provision made for 
sheltering the troops who occupied 
the works. Huge subterranean = 
racks had been dug under the ram- 
parts, the earth being supported on the 
trunks of trees. These : cham- 
bers were entered by tunnels, and it 
was here that the troops destined to 
oppose assaults found all the repose 
that could be given to them when 
not immediately called on to face the 
everlasting iron storm which swept 
across the open space of the interior.” 


The houses had been wrecked 
and the works had been shattered 
by the sustained fires of the suc- 
cessive bombardments, which were 
accompanied and followed by the 
explosions of magazines. In one 
of the hospitals, 2000 desperately 
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wounded men had been abandoned 
to the mercy of the enemy ; they 
had lain there for two days un- 
tended, and almost without ex- 
ception the contortions of the 
bodies showed they had expired 
in torments. 

The war, so far as Russia was 
concerned, gave the world peace 
for a generation ; and consequent- 
ly, Sir Edward says, it was worth 
all it had cost. Yet the lavishing 
of life and treasure, with those 
terrible experiences of slow human 
suffering, seem a heavy price 
to have to pay for a feverish 
and fitful truce against the tradi- 
tional ambition of a single Power. 
Russia has long since recruited 
her strength. Kars is become a 
Russian fortress. Batoum, which 
was to be a free port, is jealously 
guarded by heavy batteries. Se- 
bastopol has risen from its ashes, 
and its massive ruins have been 
reconstructed with greater solidity 
and more science than _ before. 
The treaty stipulating for the 
neutrality of the Black Sea has 
been torn up. France is eager 
to court Russian friendship; and 
only the other day a formidable 
war-ship of the first class was 
launched from the restored dock- 
yards, and christened with the 
sinister name of Sinope. And 
soon the only local memorials of 
the war in the Chersonese will 
be the graveyards in which so 
many gallant soldiers lie buried, 
with only here and there a name 
to mark some hero’s resting-place. 
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AUTUMN POLITICS. 


Mr Gtapstone’s Mid-Lothian 
campaign of 1890 had been an- 
ticipated with some anxiety both 
by political friends and foes. The 
former, indeed, could have been 
anxious only as to the effect which 
the fervid oratory of their veteran 
leader might have upon the elec- 
toral mind of Scotland. Doubt 
or difficulty as to the opinions he 
might avow could have caused 
them little of either anxiety or 
even interest, since the mind of 
the Gladstonian party has long 
been made up to accept the ipse 
dixit of their political idol upon 
every subject without scruple or 
hesitation, no matter what reversal 
of past opinions or abnegation of 
well - defined Liberal principles 
may be involved in the accept- 
ance. But to the political oppo- 
nents of Mr Gladstone, and those 
other persons in the electoral body 
who still hold themselves free to 
exercise an independent judgment 
upon public matters, the visit of 
Mr Gladstone to Mid - Lothian 
was fraught with an unusual in- 
terest upon various and important 
grounds, 

Apart from the general admi- 
ration with which such persons 
viewed the courage and vigour 
with which the octogenarian states- 
man undertook the arduous task 
of addressing three or four large 
public meetings within a week, 
and beyond the respect with which 
such physical and mental energy 
was regarded by all men, there 
was a deeper feeling of mingled 
hope and fear among all “ inde- 
pendent” minds which watched 
the progress of the campaign. 
The hope was twofold. First, that 
upon several of the great ques- 
tions which have recently occu- 


pied public attention, the weight 
and authority of Mr Gladstone’s 
name would be clearly and unequi- 
vocally thrown upon one side or 
upon the other. Secondly, that the 
leader of the so-called Liberal 
party, speaking to the whole body 
of his fellow-subjects, and urging 
the desirability of an early disso- 
lution of Parliament, would take 
the golden opportunity of assuring 
the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland of his loyalty to the con- 
stitution of the country, and re- 
pudiating alike the obstruction 
which is rapidly undermining to 
its destruction our system of par- 
liamentary government, and the 
disobedience to, and defiance of, 
the law, which unhappily exist in 
one part at least of her Majesty’s 
dominions. 

Both hopes, alas! were doomed 
to disappointment, whilst the fear 
which had been entertained was 
proved to have had only too much 
foundation. For it must be al- 
lowed by every impartial critic 
that the tendency of Mr Glad- 
stone’s Mid-Lothian speeches has 
been in no degree whatever to 
support constitutional action, or to 
strengthen the hands of those who 
advocate the maintenance of law 
and order in all parts of the em- 
pire. On the contrary, his praise 
and support have been abundantly 
bestowed upon those who have 
violated the constitution, and set 
law and order at defiance : his dis- 
approval and denunciation have 
been for the officers of the law, 
and he has even gone so far as to 
tell the inhabitants of that part of 
the Queen’s territories where the 
law has been broken and defied, 
that it is their duty to “hate” 
the law. No such speeches have 
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ever before been addressed by a 
British statesman to British audi- 
ences, and the first impulse of an 
honest man after reading them is 
to ask himself the question whether 
it is possible that they can have 
been spoken by a loyal subject of 
Queen Victoria in the full posses- 
sion of his senses. Unhappily, 
however much we may entertain 
this doubt, and in however great 
a degree it appears to be warranted 
by the circumstances of the case, 
the fact remains that Mr Glad- 
stone has still a following who 
will accept his recent utterances 
as those of an oracle, and be pre- 
pared to indorse them by their 
votes. Therefore it becomes nec- 
essary to wade carefully through 
the mass of misstatements, exag- 
gerations, and perversions, alike of 
facts and arguments, with which 
Mr Gladstone’s speeches abound, 
and to place the truth before our 
readers in a simple and practical 
form. 

There is, it must be confessed, 
a great and initial difficulty which 
lies in the way of the satisfactory 
performance of such a task. Mr 
Gladstone is an opponent of no 
ordinary character as regards his 
own statements and speeches. He 
appears to be possessed of the idea 
that when once he has said a thing 
it becomes ipso facto true, and that 
no amount of argument or proof 
can render it otherwise. It is true 
that in the celebrated Dopping in- 
cident the threat of legal proceed- 
ings produced something like a con- 
fession of error from the Liberal 
chief; but his general method of 
dealing with the most conclusive 
refutation of his statements is to 
ignore altogether the refutation, 
and to repeat the statement upon 
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the first opportunity when it may 
serve his purpose. No more not- 
able instance of this singular con- 
duct of a controversy can be found 
than in the second speech of the 
recent campaign, delivered by 
Mr Gladstone to his constituents 
at West Calder. “ Before the Act 
of Union,” he said, “Ireland was 
a sovereign country, and the Par- 
liament of England and Scotland 
had no more power or title to con- 
strain or trespass upon the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland than it had to 
trample upon the Congress of 
America. Now that is a matter 
of fact. Ireland was before the 
Union an independent kingdom. 
To that independence the Union 
put an end.” In these words Mr 
Gladstone repeated that which is 
not only historically untrue, but 
which had been conclusively 
proved, again and again, to be 
untrue. 

The importance of the point 
will be at once recognised. If 
Ireland was “an independent 
kingdom,” possessed of “an inde- 
pendent Parliament” before the 
Union, of course it would be true 
in a sense to say that the Union 
“robbed ” her of the independence. 
But the statement is absolutely 
untrue. In the month of June 
1886 Mr Gladstone made the 
same statement in Edinburgh, 
speaking of “the old original 
National Parliament of Ireland,” 
which he declared in another 
speech to have been “not a gift 
to Ireland ; it had sprung from the 
soil,” adding that “when it was 
extinguished it was five hundred 
years old.” In the following Oc- 
tober ! and November ? numbers of 
this Magazine there appeared two 
articles from the pen of Lord Bra- 





1 «* Facts and Fictions in Irish History ”—‘ Maga,’ October 1886. 


2 «Mr Gladstone and Lord Brabourne on Irish History ”— 
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bourne, which utterly and absolute- 
ly disproved and disposed of these 
statements of Mr Gladstone. Lord 
Brabourne conclusively proved 
from authentic documents that 
the so-called National Parlia- 
ment was in its origin and con- 
ception not national at all, 
but the Parliament of the English 
settlers, principally occupied in 
suppressing the wild “Irishry ” of 
the period. Subsequently, and up 
to the Treaty of Limerick, the 
Irish Parliament, as to its consti- 
tution, its numbers, and its time 
and place of meeting, was entirely 
under the power of the sovereign 
of Great Britain; and from that 
time it was so little national 
that those who professed the na- 
tional religion were excluded 
from it, and the Catholic people 
of Ireland had an exclusively Pro- 
testant Parliament. The increased 
powers given by the Parliament 
of Great Britain to the Irish Par- 
liament in 1782 shows the folly 
of the assertion that the recipients 
of those powers could have been 
previously independent of the 
legislative body which conferred 
them. The exercise of those 
powers during the period 1782- 
1801 showed something more— 
namely, the enormous difficulty of 
carrying on the business of the 
country with two Parliaments ; 
but so far as the independence 
of the Irish Parliament is con- 
cerned, the conclusive fact against 
it is that the assent of the sover- 
eign under the Great Seal of Eng- 
land (not of Ireland) was still re- 
quired to any Act passed by both 
Houses of the Irish Parliament, 
and that no Parliament could be 
held without licence under the 
Great Seal of Great Britain. The 
Act of Union may have been right 
or wrong, wise or unwise, but one 
thing is beyond all doubt—name- 
ly, that it did not and could not 


destroy an independence which 
had never existed. Yet in the 
teeth of the utter demolition of 
the very foundation of his state- 
ment in 1886, Mr Gladstone de- 
liberately repeats it in 1890, and 
possibly believes that the fact of 
his having once made it, has im- 
parted to it a reality and a truth 
which it certainly does not other- 
wise possess. 

It is a lamentable feature in 
Mr Gladstone’s mental organisa- 
tion that when he has once made 
up his mind to take a certain view 
upon any question, great or small, 
he is utterly unable to see the force 
of any fact or argument which may 
tell against that particular view. 
Everything must be turned or 
twisted to its support, and noth- 
ing admitted which has a contrary 
tendency. This strange condition 
of mind is discernible throughout 
the whole of the recent Mid- 
Lothian speeches. Having re- 
peated the gross misstatement 
with reference to the position of 
Ireland before the Act of Union, 
one cannot be surprised to find 
that the same spirit of inaccuracy 
pervades Mr Gladstone’s allusions 
to more modern incidents. Take 
for instance his description of the 
Mitchelstown affair; of the state 
of Tipperary ; and of the murder 
of Inspector Martin. Mr Glad- 
stone’s account—if unexposed and 
uncontradicted — would lead an 
impartial mind to the belief that 
unjust laws, a tyrannical Govern- 
ment, and a rash and violent force 
of constabulary, were responsible 
for all the mischief which has 
arisen in connection with those 
three incidents. Yet what is the 
truth? In the Mitchelstown riot, 
a number of persons—Mr Glad- 
stone says from 3000 to 4000—as- 
sembled in what he is pleased to 
call a legal meeting. The meeting, 
not having been proclaimed, may 
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have been technically legal, but it 
was one notoriously intended to 
denounce the law and to influence 
legal proceedings, and the peaceful 
and orderly persons who attended 
it came for the most part armed 
with their blackthorn bludgeons. 
It may or may not be the fact 
that the police acted with indiscre- 
tion—no body of men can claim 
to be perfect, and mistakes may 
be made by the Irish constabulary 
as well as by anybody else. But 
surely any loyal supporter of law 
and order would say that the per- 
sons really and primarily respon- 
sible for the riot at Mitchelstown 
were not the police, even if they 
made the mistakes alleged against 
them, but the leaders who called a 
meeting for the purpose of excit- 
ing the peopie against the law, and 
the people who attended, armed 
with bludgeons, rendering neces- 
sary the presence and vigilance of 
the police. Yet Mr Gladstone has 
nothing but excuses for the people 
—nothing but condemnation for 
the officers of the law. 

Take again the case of Tipperary. 
Mr Smith-Barry was, and is, the 
owner of a large part of the town 
of Tipperary. He had the repu- 
tation of being an excellent land- 
lord—had been praised as such by 
no less a person than Sir Charles 
Russell, during his speeches before 
the Parnell Commission—and had 
a happy and contented tenantry. 
But Mr Smith-Barry happened to 
offend the National League by his 
conduct in quite another part of 
Ireland. That conduct may have 
been right, or may have been wrong, 
but there is one thing which should 
be remembered. The Plan of 
Campaign had been put in force 
upon a certain property—that of 
Mr Ponsonby. Mr Smith-Barry 
did, on the side of Mr Ponsonby, 
exactly that which the defaulting 
tenants of the latter claimed the 
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right to do—namely, to combine 
with others to prevent that which 
he considered wrong from being 
done. If tenants may combine in 
order to prevent unjust rents from 
being exacted from them, it would 
appear to an ordinary mind that 
landowners should be allowed a 
similar privilege to prevent their 
property from being unduly depre- 
ciated below its market value. 
Yet this was the head and front 
of Mr Smith-Barry’s offence. What 
was the sequel? Mr W. O’Brien 
and other Nationalists went down 
to Tipperary, with which they had 
nothing whatever to do, and de- 
clared war upon Mr Smith-Barry. 
His tenantry were urged, driven— 
it is not too much to say compelled 
—first of all to make a totally 
illegal and preposterous demand 
upon him to abandon his proceed- 
ings with regard to Mr Ponsonby’s 
estate ; then to demand reductions 
of rent of which they had never 
before dreamed ; and upon his re- 
fusal, to decline to pay their rents, 
to quit his houses, and to enforce 
a system of rigid boycotting upon 
all those who were honest enough 
to desire to fulfil their legal obli- 
gations and pay the rents which 
they had contracted to pay, and of 
which they had made no complaint. 
The National League proceeded to 
build a New Tipperary, and to ex- 
pend large sums of money with the 
avowed object of conquering and 
crushing Mr Smith-Barry. 

It is hardly possible to conceive 
that such things can be done in a 
civilised country, and it is still 
more difficult to imagine that a 
political party can be found suf- 
ficiently unpatriotic to defend such 
proceedings, and even to seek to 
make political capital out of a 
state of things against which 
every honest man should indig- 
nantly protest. Yet not only is 
this the case, but the leader of 
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that party conspicuously enrols 
himself among the upholders and 
defenders of the semi-barbarous 
system of warfare which has been 
introduced into unhappy Ireland 
by those who claim to be a spe- 
cially Nationalist party. What 
has Mr Gladstone to say about 
Tipperary? Is there to be found 
in his speeches any sympathy for 
the tenants who have suffered for 
their honest desire to discharge 
their lawful obligations—any con- 
demnation of the interference of 
strangers to prevent that dis- 
charge, and the deliberate attempt 
to disturb and destroy the peace- 
ful relations between landlord and 
tenant which had undoubtedly ex- 
isted before the interposition of the 
National League? By no means. 
It was not Mr Gladstone’s cue to 
tell the plain simple truth to his 
constituents, and to point out, as 
he might well have done, that 
even if Mr Smith-Barry had been 
wrong in his action with regard 
to the Ponsonby estate, it was an 
utterly indefensible thing that his 
Tipperary property should be at- 
tacked and his tenants forbidden to 
pay their rents by an irresponsible 
and lawless set of dictators in Dub- 
lin. Mr Gladstone had only this 
to say—that Mr Smith - Barry’s 
name had “acquired an unfortu- 
nate notoriety in connection with 
the relations between the body of 
Irish landlords and the body of 
Irish tenants; and so determined 
were THE IRISH PEOPLE to resent 
his action, and to resist it, that, 
he being the proprietor of Tipper- 
ary, THEY MOVED boldly out of 
the town, and built a new town 
of wood in which to carry on 
business.” ‘The Irish people” 


forsooth! Who would guess the 
real truth from Mr Gladstone’s 
description? Who would suppose 
the real facts to be, first, that Mr 
Smith-Barry’s offence was in re- 


sisting the action of that illegal 
Plan of Campaign to which Mr 
Gladstone has given direct encour- 
agement by his recent language in 
Scotland, and which he has not 
had the courage or honesty to 
condemn, as he well knows it 
should be condemned by all law- 
abiding citizens? secondly, that 
the attack upon Tipperary was not 
by the “Irish people,” nor did it 
arise from the spontaneous action 
of the tenants themselves, but was 
the deliberate act of the National 
League, first threatened and then 
put in force, and that the funds 
of that body have been lavishly 
expended upon the attempt to 
“crush” Mr Smith-Barry by 
means of the ‘“‘ New Tipperary” 
to which Mr Gladstone refers ? 
It is painful to see a man in Mr 
Gladstone’s position declining to 
condemn this illegal and oppres- 
sive manner of enforcing political 
views, and refusing or perhaps 
being unable to recognise the fact 
that if oppression and illegality 
are to be justified in one instance, 
and in the interest of one political 
party, nothing but mischief and 
confusion can follow. With re- 
gard to the murder of Inspector 
Martin, Mr Gladstone again takes 
a line which is creditable neither 
to his good taste nor veracity. He 
speaks of a “ very cruel act in the 
arrest of a priest—namely, Father 
M‘Fadden, upon the charge of 
murder.” ‘This is the same trans- 
action of which Mr J. Morley 
spoke at Scarborovgh as a “sham 
charge of murder,” and reminded 
the audience of the remark of the 
judge upon “the folly of going to 
arrest a popular priest in the midst 
of his congregation.” But neither 
Mr Gladstone nor Mr Morley had 
the candour and fairness to tell 
their audiences that the same 
judge addressed grave words of 
censure to Father M‘Fadden, re- 
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minding him that had it not been 
for his defiance and evasion of 
the law, the attempt to arrest 
him at his chapel would have 
been unnecessary, and the life 
of Inspector Martin would not 
have been sacrificed. No fair- 
minded man can doubt, that al- 
though there was not legal evi- 
dence sufficient to justify a jury 
in finding Father M‘Fadden guilty 
of complicity with murder, yet 
there was so grave a moral re- 
sponsibility resting upon his shoul- 
ders as to make it discreditable in 
the extreme for any statesman to 
speak of “the sham charge of mur- 
der” in this connection, or to at- 
tack the Government or the police 
on account of proceedings which 
entirely originated in the refusal 
of Father M‘Fadden to submit to 
the law. 

But how can Irishmen—priests 
or laymen—be expected to respect 
or obey the law in the face of Mr 
Gladstone’s language and teaching ? 
This great statesman, this former 
Prime Minister,—who hopes again 
to hold the same office, and upon 
the utterances of whose lips his 
followers hang with a devotion 
and enthusiasm perfectly marvel- 
lous to those who are not under 
the spell,—this author and en- 
forcer of coercion bills far more 
severe than any introduced by the 
present Government, directly en- 
courages disobedience to the law 
in Ireland. He deliberately says 
that “the administration of the 
law is such that it causes the law 
to be hated by the Irish ; yes, and 
causes such a state of things that 
the Irish ought to hate the law. 
I will not say that even under these 
circumstances they ought to break 
the law. No, I will not say that. 
If they have the smallest self- 
respect, the smallest love of coun- 
try, the smallest love for their 
wives and children, these laws, 
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and, above all, the system under 
which they are administered, ought 
to be hateful in their sight ; and I 
go further and say this, that the ° 
conduct of the administrators of 
the law is in many respects such 
as to amount to a continual pro- 
vocation to the breaches of the law, 
and to make it perfectly wonderful 
that these breaches of the law are 
not in Ireland infinitely more fre- 
quent than they are.” We all 
remember the well-known remark, 
“There is a pump; there is a 
bailiff: don’t nail his ears to it.” 
And what are Mr Gladstone’s 
words but this advice in more 
eloquent phraseology? To tell an 
Irishman that he is right in hating 
the law,—that he ought to hate it 
if he has the smallest self-respect 
or the smallest love for wife, chil- 
dren, and country,—is to lead his 
mind into such a law- breaking 
condition that the pharisaical ad- 
dition, “I will not say you ought 
to break the law,” will be likely 
to have little effect; and when 
the further addition is made that 
the speaker thinks it “ perfectly 
wonderful” that Irishmen do not 
break the law to an “infinitely” 
larger extent, it is impossible not 
to “‘read between the lines,” and 
to come to the conclusion that Mr 
Gladstone would view with com- 
placency, if not with satisfaction, 
such an increase of “breaches of 
the law” as shall prove that his 
advice to “hate” the law had sunk 
into the hearts of the Irish people. 

But what are the laws against 
which the mind of this great moral 
and political teacher so revolts? 
If the present Government had 
been responsible—as Mr Gladstone 
has himself been responsible—for 
a law which permitted the arrest 
and imprisonment of men without 
trial at the will of the Chief Secre- 
tary, one could have imagined that 
indignation might have been felt, 
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or at least successfully simulated. 
But if we analyse closely the con- 
demnation, vague and _ general, 
with which Mr Gladstone regards 
the law, we shall find that his 
anger is apparently directed against 
two things—the constitution of the 
courts and the conduct of the 
police. With regard to the latter, 
time and space alike forbid any 
further discussion in detail of the 
various instances in which they 
are alleged to have exceeded their 
duty. It may suffice to say that 
if such excesses have taken place, 
they have been comparatively rare ; 
and we may be sure that, with the 
Nationalist orators and National- 
ist press with which Ireland is 
blessed (?) we have heard of every 
one of them, and that without any 
softening down or extenuation of 
the conduct of the police. We 
must also bear in mind that what- 
ever the action of the police in 
general, or in any individual case, 
it has been caused by those who 
have advised the people to resist 
and defy the law, and who must 
bear the responsibility for the 
state of things which has brought 
the police into action at all. More- 
over, although we hear some abuse 
of the police, and that too from 
quarters whence it had hardly been 
expected, we must bear in mind 
that, after all, this abuse relates 
but to a few cases, and any hostil- 
ity between police and people is of 
a very limited character. There 
is no doubt that, as a general rule, 
the people of Ireland are proud of 
the Irish constabulary, who are 
essentially an Irish body, recruited 
from and eagerly joined by Irish- 
men, and, save in the isolated in- 
stances in which political rancour 
and the evil teaching of irrespon- 
sible and self-seeking statesmen 
has succeeded in sowing ill-blood, 
on the best possible terms with 


the people. 


The constitution of the courts 
is of course another matter alto- 
gether. So far as it is possible to 
gather Mr Gladstone’s meaning, 
he appears to object to the magis- 
trates, whom he terms “ remoy- 
able,” and he deems it right, pro- 
per, and decent to object to in- 
dividual members of a court ac- 
tually sitting at the time when he 
made his objection in language 
more forcible than polite. We 
may pass by the obvious remark 
that some if not the majority of 
the magistrates to whom Mr Glad- 
stone objects were appointed by 
his own Government. His ob- 
jection seems to be the trial of 
certain offences by any magistrate 
at all. If, indeed, he objects to 
individual magistrates because they 
have at one time or other come 
into contact with, or been attacked 
by, those members of the Nation- 
alist party who have recently been 
or may shortly be tried before them, 
the obvious answer is that this 
objection would render it difficult 
to find any magistrate at all whom 
Mr Giadstone would deem fit to 
be employed. The licence of lan- 
guage which orators of the Nation- 
alist party allow themselves is con- 
siderable, and magistrates, police 
officers, and police are among the 
favourite objects of their attack. 
According to this theory, these 
gentlemen would only have to con- 
duct an all-round attack in order 
to exclude every available magis- 
trate from being concerned in 
their trial. But if, as it would 
seem probable, Mr Gladstone means 
that the cases to which he alludes 
should be tried by juries and not 
by magistrates, we are upon en- 
tirely different ground. Here is 
one of the points which English- 
men and Scotchmen should care- 
fully consider when they are urged 
to become Home Rulers. It isa 
melancholy fact—but it is a fact 
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nevertheless—that in parts at least 
of Ireland the inhabitants are not 
fit for trial by jury. It is not our 
purpose to inquire here into the 
causes or reasons why this should 
be so; but it is a fact beyond all 
doubt or controversy, that in the 
teeth of the most direct evidence 
no verdict of guilty can be obtained 
from Irish juries in a certain class 
of cases. The juries appear to be 
alike oblivious of their oaths and 
of the fact that they are called 
upon to decide, not whether the 
law is a good or bad law, but 
whether the alleged offence against 
that law has or has not been com- 
mitted. It therefore comes to this, 
either that trial by jury should be 
suspended, or that impunity should 
be allowed to crime. Mr Glad- 
stone apparently would have pre- 
ferred the latter; but it is more 
than probable that the responsi- 
bility of office would bring about 
a material change in his views 
upon this point as well as upon 
coercion generally. Indeed, one 
of the chief difficulties in the way 
of Mr Gladstone’s return to office 
has been created by himself upon 
this very question of coercion, 
as the authors and advocates of 
which he has so vehemently de- 
nounced the present Government. 
Supposing that Mr Gladstone ob- 
tained a majority at the next gen- 
eral election, and carried a Home 
Rule Bill for Ireland which only 
satisfied a portion of the Irish 
people. This is no impossibility, 
because it is even probable that 
some of the orators who have so 
loudly declared their desire to 
“ make Ireland a nation” and “ in- 
dependent,” may not be satisfied 
with the limitation of power which 
Mr Gladstone proposed in 1886 to 
give to the “statutory Parliament” 
in Dublin, and may agitate for 
that equality of Parliaments which 
Ireland, if recognised as a separate 
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nation, would have some right to 
claim. In such a case, Mr Glad- 
stone’s unjust and unwise denunci- 
ation of the present Government 
for enforcing the law will rise in 
judgment against him, and he will 
find himself in a dilemma from 
which it will be difficult to escape. 

It will be seen that, in his deal- 
ings with Irish subjects during the 
recent campaign, Mr Gladstone 
has told us nothing that was new, 
and has certainly contributed no- 
thing towards that rest from agi- 
tation, and return to law-abiding 
tranquillity, which is so much de- 
sired by Irishmen who really love 
their country. His allusions to 
Home Rule for Scotland require 
only passing mention, because this 
is not really a matter of contro- 
versy between the great political 
parties in the state. If Scotland 
wants any alteration in the exist- 
ing system, she knows well enough 
that she has only to decide upon 
and to formulate such demands in 
order to obtain them from the Im- 
perial Parliament. But these de- 
mands must be well considered and 
understood before they are made, 
and must emanate, not from a small 
agitating clique of political self- 
seekers, but from the elected and 
authorised exponents of Scotch 
opinion throughout the whole of 
Scotland. The bond of affection 
between Scotchmen and English- 
men is too strong, and too firmly 
based upon considerations of mu- 
tual respect and mutual self-inter- 
est, to be weakened by the in- 
trigues of busybodies and schem- 
ers, or to be made the cause of 
battle between contending _politi- 
cians. We may therefore regard 
with indifference the folly which 
strives to invent causes of com- 
plaint on one side or the other, 
and remain well assured that the 
good sense which prevails on either 
side the Tweed will be exercised 
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in the common interest to prevent 
mischief being effected by the 
cackling of irresponsible agitators. 
One point, however, is worthy of 
notice. Mr Gladstone complains 
of the majority of Scotch mem- 
bers in the House of Commons 
being overborne and outvoted by 
English members voting with the 
Scotch minority. He has made a 
similar complaint with regard to 
Ireland. A general answer to 
such a complaint may be made 
by reference to the fact that, if 
it be a disadvantage, it is a very 
small one compared with the ad- 
vantages which the union of the 
Parliaments has brought with it ; 
and that, whilst we are a united 
empire, the principles of legisla- 
tion, save in matters of strictly 
local application, should be as 
nearly as may be the same, and 
the representatives of every part 
of the kingdom have an equal 
right to vote, and must be held to 
do so with a due regard to that 
which they believe to be for the 
general interest. 

But if a more particular answer 
be required, it may be found in 
the fact that, in the particular 
matter of this complaint, England 
has far more to complain of in 
the past than either Scotland or 
Ireland. From 1835 to 1841 the 
Conservative party had a consid- 
erable majority in England and 
Wales, but a majority of Irish 
and Scotch members (mainly Irish) 
kept a Liberal administration in 
office during the whole of that 
period. In the Parliaments of 
1852 and 1859 it will also be 
found that Liberal majorities in 
one or other of the two sister 
countries constantly turned the 
scale against an English majority 
of Conservatives, and yet England, 
recognising the mutual advantage 
of a united Parliament, has never 
raised a murmur, or complained of 


a grievance. If, however, separate 
Parliaments for Ireland, Scotland, 
and even for Wales are contem- 
plated by the Liberal party under 
Mr Gladstone’s tuition, questions 
will infallibly arise of a compli- 
cated and difficult character as to 
the relations which are to exist 
between the different Parliaments, 
the matters which are to be re- 
spectively deemed imperial or 
local, and the relative number of 
members who are to sit in the 
Imperial Parliament —a number 
which must be largely revised and 
altered in favour of that part of 
the empire which exceeds the others 
so much in population as well as 
in contributions to the revenue. 
It is easy enough to theorise upon 
such subjects at a distance; but 
when they have to be grappled 
with at close quarters, and dis- 
posed of by practical legislation, 
it will be found that Home Rule, 
meaning as it must mean the dis- 
uniting of things which have 
hitherto been united, cannot be 
carried out without the sacrifice 
of advantages which have been 
attained by union, and that it is 
little likely that the weaker and 
less wealthy members of the for- 
merly united body will be the 
chief gainers from the disunion 
which will throw all the members 
back upon their own resources. 
The question, however, of Home 
Rule for Scotland may, for the 
present at least, be left to the 
calm and full consideration which 
will be bestowed upon it, alike by 
Scotchmen and Englishmen, before 
it assumes any practical shape. 
With reference, however, to the 
alleged neglect or delay of Scotch 
business in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, it will be well for the Scot- 
tish electoral body to consider 
whether some of those who are 
the loudest in their complaints of 
the present system are not them- 
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selves to no inconsiderable extent 
responsible for its defects. There 
are certain Scotch members to whom 
this remark especially applies, and 
who have grievously sinned in the 
matter of unnecessary and tedi- 
ous verbosity upon many subjects 
which had nothing to do with 
Scotland, but the lengthy discus- 
sions upon which delayed Scotch 
business and wasted the public 
time. It can hardly be said that 
Sir George Campbell (with his 
172 speeches) or Dr Clark con- 
fined themselves to Scotch sub- 
jects during the last session ; and 
other names might be mentioned, 
the bearers of which have by no 
means promoted the despatch of 
Scotch business by restraining 
their loquacity upon other mat- 
ters. It is possible that England 
may have something to complain 
of in this respect, and if we are to 
expect a more satisfactory discus- 
sion and speedier settlement of 
Scotch questions, it will be well 
for the electors to impress upon 
those who represent them that an 
undue interference on their parts 
in non-Scottish questions, and the 
consequent waste of public time, 
will not recommend them to those 
who desire practical legislation 
and the efficient working of the 
parliamentary machinery by which 
it is to be obtained. 

But if Mr Gladstone has been 
altogether unsound and unsatis- 
factory in his utterances upon 
Home Rule, he has sinned still 
more against his constituents and 
his country in the course which he 
has taken upon other questions. 
The Disestablishmentof the Church 
of Scotland, the Eight Hours Bill, 
and the -Plan of Campaign, with 
its accompanying system of boy- 
cotting and outrage, were three 
subjects upon which the country 
expected, and had a right to ex- 
pect, clear and decided expressions 
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of opinion from the leader of the 
Gladstonian Liberals. What could 
be more pitiful than his speeches 
upon each of these important 
topics? The miserable equivoca- 
tions respecting the Plan of Cam- 
paign are sufficient to disgust any 
man of ordinary honesty. Mr 
Gladstone stated that the Plan of 
Campaign had “been declared by 
sufficient legal authority not to be 
legal.” ‘Jf that be so, I justify 
nothing that is not legal,”’—and 
then he goes on to say that 
“Mr Parnell has never given 
a distinct approval of the Plan 
of Campaign,” well knowing that 
Mr Parnell’s expression of disap- 
proval would have at once put 
an end to the nefarious system. 
* But,” says Mr Gladstone, “the 
Plan of Campaign has something 
to say for itself.” He then pro- 
ceeded to invent “a great failure 
in the Irish crops” in 1886, of 
which nobody else ever heard, and 
to declare that the Plan of Cam- 
paign “ was started to prevent the 
people starving”; that the author- 
ship of the Plan of Campaign was 
in those who created the necessity 
by absolute and contemptuous re- 
fusal to make a provision while 
there was yet time to make it; 
‘“‘and that therefore,” if there be 
blame and criminality in the 
Plan of Campaign, nineteen-twen- 
tieths of that blame and criminality 
belonged to the Government, and 
not to Messrs Dillon, O’Brien, 
and their friends. 

It is difficult to imagine a more 
gross and wicked perversion of the 
truth than is contained in these 
words of Mr Gladstone. In the 
first place, there was no failure 
of crops at the time he mentions ; 
and in the second place, it is a 
matter beyond all doubt that the 
Plan of Campaign was introduced, 
not to “prevent the people starv- 
ing,” but as a political weapon 
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which only too often had the result 
of bringing starvation and misery 
upon the people. But even could 
Mr Gladstone be justified in these 
mischievous misstatements, how 
can he be forgiven for his method of 
dealing with the boycotting which 
has followed and accompaned the 
Plan of Campaign? Here was an 
opportunity seldom vouchsafed to 
a statesman who loved his country 
more than his party or himself. 
An outspoken, honest denuncia- 
tion of the boycotting and out- 
rage which have disgraced Ireland 


would have won golden opinions. 


for Mr Gladstone among honest 
and patriotic men. Alas! those 
are not the men whom Mr Glad- 
stone seeks to conciliate. How 
does he deal with the matter? 
He says that “boycotting means 
exclusive dealing;” that “this 
exclusive dealing used to be assoct- 
ated with the habitual exercise of 
violence ;” and that though he 
laments that association, he “ does 
not wonder at it;” and though 
he “ must in principle condemn it,” 
he does “ not condemn it one-tenth 
as much as he condemns the sys- 
tem of Government that produces 
it.” Thus spoke Mr Gladstone, 
with a full knowledge of the 
encouragement to lawless practices 
which would be afforded by his 
faint condemnation—by his apol- 
ogy, we may say; and almost as 
he spoke the outrage was com- 
mitted which robbed poor Bridget 
Flanigan of her life, whose sole 
offence was that her father had 
been boycotted by the wicked and 
lawless men whom Mr Gladstone 
deems “less to be condemned” 
than the British Government, and 
who lost no time in proving that 
“habitual violence” not only 


“used to be associated” with the 
boycotting which he is so ready 
to condone, but is still part and 
parcel of their vile system. 
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And what, after all, is the 
“system of Government” which 
Mr Gladstone so loudly condemns ? 
It is the system for which he has 
himself been responsible in past 
years ; a system which, if in any 
respect faulty or unjust, he has 
had the power many times during 
the last quarter of a century of 
revising and improving; and, above 
all, a system against which definite 
charges have never yet been fairly 
sustained. It is of course impos- 
sible to pin Mr Gladstone to any 
definition of the system of Govern- 
ment upon which he is so ready to 
cast the blame of Irish suffering, 
Irish discontent, and Nationalist 
outrage. If he only means the 
system which does not admit of 
the sitting of an Irish Parliament 
in Dublin, that is of course a piece 
of political claptrap to which it 
would be idle to allude further; 
if he means the system by which 
the executive is directed from 
Dublin Castle, one recognises the 
cuckoo cry which has been con- 
tinually in the mouths of dis- 
affected and disloyal Irishmen, 
but there has never been a prac- 
tical suggestion of improvement ; 
if he means the system by which 
the law is enforced in spite of the 
opposition of law-defiers and law- 
breakers, one is tempted to ask 
in sober seriousness whether Mr 
Gladstone really believes that the 
prospects of peace, happiness, and 
contentment in Ireland would be 
greater if the law was not enforced, 
or if its administration was placed 
in the hands of those Nationalist 
leaders who have spent their lives 
in breaking it? But Mr Glad- 
stone is as vague and hazy in this 
condemnation of the system of 
Government in Ireland as he is 
when he says that Irishmen ought 
to “hate the law.” What law? 
Here we cannot answer the ques- 
tion, or pretend to decide whether 
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Mr Gladstone intends to denounce 
the law which punishes moon- 
lighters and midnight assassins, 
the law which allows a landowner 
to resume possession of his pro- 
perty when his tenants refuse to 
pay rents, or the law which is 
directed against the mutilation 
of cattle, boycotting, and out- 
rage. 

But it is much more to the pur- 
pose to think how Irishmen will 
answer the question to themselves, 
and there can be no doubt what- 
ever that moonlighters, boycotters, 
and rascals of every kind in Ire- 
land will receive direct encourage- 
ment from Mr Gladstone’s words, 
and will one and all believe that 
the particular law against which 
each may have offended is the law 
denounced by Mr Gladstone as one 
that ought to be hated, and the 
system of government which he 
condemns is condemned because it 
restrains and represses their crimi- 
nal proceedings. The friends of 
law and order can derive no com- 
fort whatever from Mr Gladstone’s 
words upon Irish subjects save the 
feeling that if common-sense and 
common prudence have not de- 
serted our country, they may have 
a different effect from that desired 
by the speaker. The intelligent 
audiences to whom those words 
were addressed, however they may 
have been pleased with his oratori- 
cal skill at the moment, must have 
realised in their calmer hours the 
weakness of his arguments, and 
the utter impossibility of govern- 
ing any country upon those prin- 
ciples of law—abandonment and 
concession to violence and outrage 
—which are the only principles 
of Government that, veiled under 
an avalanche of dubious if elo- 
quent phrases, Mr Gladstone pro- 
poses to substitute for the plain 
old-fashioned principle of main- 
taining the Queen’s authority and 
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enforcing the law with a firm and 
impartial hand. 

It is rather in sorrow than in 
anger that we write in this strain 
upon the speeches of Mr Glad- 
stone, and the feeling is unchanged 
when we read his allusions to 
other matters. It is hardly neces- 
sary to discuss the details either 
of the position of Scotch Church 
Disestablishment or the proposed 
Eight Hours Bill. Each question 
is one of great importance and 
great interest, but our concern to- 
day is not so much with the 
merits of the questions themselves 
as with the manner in which Mr 
Gladstone deemed it right to treat 
them. We venture to say that if 
this manner is approved as right 
and proper, and if it is to be 
adopted and followed by British 
statesmen generally, then the 
prospects of British statesman- 
ship, or, indeed, of British good 
government in the future, are 
melancholy in the extreme. Mr 
Gladstone’s age and experience 
give much weight to his opinions, 
diminished though that weight 
must necessarily be by the con- 
stant variations and changes of 
opinion which have taken place 
during his public career; there- 
fore, upon great questions which 
occupy the public mind, men yet 
look with interest and with re- 
spect to the line which the veteran 
statesman may adopt as his own. 
But one is altogether staggered 
when we find that he takes no line 
at all—that is to say, that he pro- 
fesses no opinion of his own, but 
desires simply to adopt the views 
of the majority. Is there, then, 
no right and no wrong in these 
matters? Mr J. Morley and Mr 
Bradlaugh oppose the Eight Hours 
Bill as an unnecessary restriction 
of the rights of labour: other 
men support the same bill as 
desirable in the interests of la- 
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bour and of humanity. Again, 
upon well-understood and well- 
defined principles, men are ranged 
on one side or the other, for and 
against the system of Established 
Churches, and the subject is one 
of enormous interest to Scotch- 
men at the present moment. We 
do not care to ask whether Mr 
Gladstone has been consistent or 
not consistent in his treatment 
of this question, although it may 
be noted that he is as usual in- 
accurate in his statement of its 
history up to the present time, 
inasmuch as he credits the advo- 
cates of Disestablishment with 
greater parliamentary success than 
they have in reality achieved. 
But apart from the consistency 
or inconsistency of Mr Gladstone, 
or the particular merits of the 
question on one side or the other, 
we protest against any man who 
assumes the position of a leader 
in the British Parliament so de- 
basing and degrading British 
statesmanship as does Mr Glad- 
stone when he ignores the right 
or wrong in great political ques- 
tions, and only asks to be assured 
of the opinion of the majority. 
It may serve the purpose of a 
political leader in Mr Gladstone’s 
present condition to pose as an 
opportunist in this manner, and 
to shrink from committing him- 
self upon inconvenient questions ; 
but this has not hitherto been 
the habit of British politicians, 
and we are much mistaken if it 
is a habit which will commend 
itself to the honest and practical 
mind of the people of Great 
Britain. The masses of our 
people do not require the servility 
and flattery which is implied in 
the desire of statesmen to wait 
and see what is the opinion of 
the majority. The people expect 
to be advised, guided, and direct- 
ed by those who have devoted 


their lives to the study of public 
business and the direction of polit- 
ical affairs. The deliberate state- 
ment that he waits for and de- 
pends upon the opinion of the 
majority has a demoralising effect 
upon the public mind, inasmuch 
as it cannot but diminish and 
lower the value which they put 
upon the statesmen who have so 
little self-assertion and self-reli- 
ance, whilst at the same time it 
leads them directly to the mis- 
chievous belief that politics may 
and ought to be conducted ac- 
cording to the expediency of the 
moment, and are not susceptible 
of the application of those prin- 
ciples of right and wrong by 
which the affairs and lives of 
individuals are regulated for good 
or evil. Mr Gladstone’s visit to 
Scotland, therefore, cannot be said 
to have raised his character as 
a statesman, or strengthened his 
position as a parliamentary chief. 
On the contrary, the more his 
recent speeches are read and 
studied, the more it will become 
apparent that they abound in 
grave misstatements of fact, gross 
exaggerations, unjust censure of 
opponents, and deliberate attempts 
to deceive, delude, and mystify his 
countrymen, with the sole object 
of obtaining a parliamentary ma- 
jority at the next general election. 

It is refreshing to turn from 
the champion of lawlessness and 
the professor of opportunism to 
the spectacle of an honest and 
upright British statesman. It is 
not too much to say that the two 
speeches of Lord Hartington, at 
Edinburgh and at Greenock, went 
far to destroy the whole effect of 
Mr Gladstone’s elaborate orations. 
It must be admitted that the 
Unionist leader has one great ad- 
vantage over his opponent. Every- 
body believes Lord Hartington, 
because they know by experience 
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his straightforwardness and hon- 
esty, and are well satisfied, more- 
over, that he has no desire for 
place or power. There is a re- 
markable contrast between Mr 
Gladstone’s speeches and the open 
and clear expressions of Lord 
Hartington. Compare his state- 
ments, for instance, upon Scotch 
Disestablishment with those of 
Mr Gladstone. The latter, by the 
way, had imputed to Lord Hart- 
ington, and more than once quot- 
ed against him, the statement that 
“when the people of Scotland de- 
clare for Disestablishment, not till 
then, but then, the Church should 
be disestablished.” What Lord 
Hartington really did say was: 
“ All I can say is, whenever Scotch 
opinion, or even Scotch Liberal 
opinion, is fully formed on the 
subject, I think I may venture to 
say, on behalf of the Liberal 
party as a whole, that they will 
be prepared to deal with the 
question on its merits, and with- 
out any reference to any other 
consideration.” In the spirit of 
that declaration, when the public 
opinion of Scotland has, to say the 
least of it, not been “ fully formed ” 
or fully ascertained, Lord Hart- 
ington has declined to take any 
step in the matter; whilst Mr 
Gladstone has prejudiced the case 
of the Scotch Church, by accept- 
ing the chance verdict of a major- 
ity of Scotch members returned to 
Parliament at a time when Dis- 
establishment was certainly not 
the main question before the 
electors, and has brought matters 
to the point that at the next elec- 
tion every elector who votes for a 
Gladstonian must know that he 
is voting to strengthen the po- 
litical leader who is pledged to 
Disestablishment. 

Lord Hartington’s speeches placed 
the true position of the Unionist 
party before the country, which 
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it was all the more necessary to 
do, because their opponents never 
weary of misrepresenting that 
position. It is the desire of the 
Unionist party to ameliorate the 
condition of the Irish people by 
every legitimate means, but they 
will never yield to violence or 
allow the law to be set at naught. 
Their constructive legislation for 
the benefit of Ireland has been 
delayed by the continual attacks 
upon the authority of the Queen 
and the supremacy of the law which 
they have had to encounter and 
repel. Some constructive work 
they have already done, and we 
trust that it will hereafter not be 
forgotten that the opponents of 
the Light Railways Construction 
Bill, which promises to be of such 
service to the Irish poor in certain 
“congested districts,” were not 
Tories or Unionists, but some of 
the Nationalist patriots them- 
selves, aided by Mr Storey, the 
Radical member for Sunderland, 


and the sapient Mr Labouchere. 


In connection with this subject, 
we must not forget to call atten- 
tion to the visit of Mr Balfour to 
some of the congested districts, 
undertaken from the best and 
most benevolent motives, and 
likely to be productive of most 
excellent results. Mr Balfour’s 
reception by the inhabitants of 
the different districts to which his 
visits were paid, must have been 
as gratifying to him as it was 
creditable to the people. The 
contrast between the good feeling 
expressed in that reception, and 
the pitiful and insolent abuse 
with which Mr Balfour’s visit 
has been treated by the Home 
Rule press, is not only remark- 
able but instructive. It is a mis- 
take to regard the Irish people 
as a whole as either disloyal, 
dishonest, or ungrateful. This 
is, unfortunately, the conclusion 
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to which the Nationalist leaders 
have been rapidly driving the 
public mind, by their constant 
teaching of ingratitude, disloyalty, 
and dishonesty, but it is a con- 
clusion most unwelcome to us all. 
The cordial and appreciative re- 
ception of Mr Balfour gives us at 
once a hope that if the teachers of 
evil can be kept from the people, 
or if the latter can be made to see 
that such teachers are their worst 
enemies, there may yet be happi- 
ness and contentment in store for 
Ireland. The impertinent intru- 
sion of Mr Swift MacNeill upon 
Mr Balfour, and the well-deserv- 
ed rebuke administered to that 
officious M.P. by a more genuine 
Nationalist in the person of Mr 
Sweeney, serve as an example 
from which we may see how the 
poor people have suffered from per- 
nicious advisers, and at the same 
time how much reason there is to 
hope that their eyes may even 
yet be opened. Mr Balfour has 
already won for himself golden 
opinions by his unflinching deter- 
mination to uphold and enforce 
the law. He will do still more. 
His energies can and will be as 
strenuously, and much more cheer- 
fully, employed in alleviating Irish 
distress, and in assisting Irishmen 
to emancipate themselves at once 
from the woes of physical poverty, 
and the still greater evils of per- 
nicious moral and political teach- 
ing. Let Irishmen note his prac- 
tical work and steady determina- 
tion to encounter and overcome 
the spectres of famine and starva- 
tion with which Ireland has been 
threatened, then let them regard 
on the other side the empty words 
of Mr Gladstone,—his palliation 
of crime and outrage—his vague 
promises and idle denunciations of 
a system of government which he 
has never tried to reform,—and 
let them ask themselves in sober 


earnestness which of the two men 
is most to be trusted, which is 
the real and practical friend of 
Treiand ? 

It is impossible to leave this 
subject without one more refer- 
ence to Mr Gladstone’s version, or 
rather perversion, of the present 
condition of Irish affairs. Mr 
Gladstone charges the Government 
with lawlessness, with being “ the 
greatest master, the most perfect 
pattern, of illegality.” In proof 
of this he quotes and denounces 
the system of shadowing, the dis- 
turbance at Tipperary at the com- 
mencement of the trial of Messrs 
Dillon, O’Brien, & Co., and vari- 
ous cases of alleged police mis- 
conduct. Mr Gladstone entirely 
ignores the fact that all the occur- 
rences from which arise his com- 
plaints have taken place entirely 
in consequence of the state into 
which the country has_ been 
brought by his Nationalist allies. 
The shadowing is no doubt very 
disagreeable to those who are sub- 
jected to the process; but it was 
one introduced by the National 
League in order the more effectu- 
ally to carry out their abominable 
system of boycotting, and they 
have no right to complain if their 
own weapons have been used 
against themselves. The police 
would never have to “invade 
domiciles,” disturb meetings, or 
“fire upon the people,” if the 
teaching of the Nationalists, and 
the illegal violence of their fol- 
lowers, had not brought certain 
localities into such a state that 
the public safety has been fre- 
quently endangered, and the action 
of the police rendered necessary. 
As regards Tipperary, we have 
not heard the last; but Mr Glad- 
stone is of course ready to accept 
Mr John Morley’s statements, and, 
as usual, to denounce the officers 
of the law. Something might be 
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said on the other side. These 
were men accused of a grave 
offence against the law—the at- 
tempt to ruin and crush an indi- 
vidual by means of the Plan of 
Campaign, which Mr Gladstone 
and Mr Morley both know to be 
illegal. It is not for us to say 
whether the men accused were 
guilty or not guilty; but that 
some of them have paraded and 
gloried in the facts alleged against 
them is beyond a doubt. Upon 
the spot where these things have 
been done—with knowledge that 
the town of Tipperary was in an 
excited state—Mr John Morley 
thought it right to visit the place 
at that particular moment, and to 
walk side by side with the accused 
persons, whom he calls his “ politi- 
cal friends.” Who will believe 
after this that Mr John Morley 
condemns the Plan of Campaign, 
or views the boycotting and out- 
rage which is its direct conse- 
quence with the abhorrence with 
which an honest man should re- 
gard it? 

As to the sequel, Colonel Cad- 
dell was probably better able to 
judge of the character of a Tip- 
perary mob than Mr John Morley, 
and those who know Ireland and 
Irishmen will smile at the moun- 
tain which Gladstonians have on 
this occasion manufactured out of 
a molehill. The truth is, that 
they have brought themselves into 
such a strange state of mental be- 
wilderment that an utter confusion 
of ideas and things has arisen in 
their minds. We have all heard 
of magistrates who appear to con- 
sider a prisoner as their natural 
enemy, and regard an unfortunate 
person brought before them as 
guilty until he is proved to be in- 
nocent. This is a deplorable state 
of mind, as far as the ends of justice 
are concerned, but the Gladstonian 
mind is even in a more deplorable 
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state. For it appears to regard 
the Irish executive, and especially 
the Irish police, not as guardians 
of the public peace and protectors 
of law and liberty, but as the de- 
clared enemies of both, closely to 
be watched, and to be credited with 
the blame of every collision be- 
tween themselves and any portion 
of “the people.” Gladstonians 
appear entirely to forget the legal 
status, the position and the duties 
of the police, and seem to be in- 
spired with the feelings and 
opinions of the ruffian in the old 
‘Punch’ cartoon, who is repre- 
sented as: saying confidentially to 
his fellow-ruffian—“ Bill, I thinks 
them police is a bad lot; they’d 
ought to be done away with alto- 
gether.” It never seems to occur 
to Mr Morley, for instance, that 
the police were present at Tip- 
perary under orders from their 
superior officers and in the dis- 
charge of their duty, whilst he 
himself was present with no other 
motive than to gratify his own 
curiosity, or, according to his own 
statement, to gloat over what he 
believed to be a great mistake of 
his political opponents. Moreover, 
we must remember that both with 
regard to Tipperary and those other 
places at which there have been 
collisions between the police and 
the people, we hear full and ex- 
aggerated accounts in every in- 
stance, and no incident occurs 
which can possibly be twisted to 
the disadvantage and discredit of 
the officers of the law which is not 
used in every available manner for 
these unworthy purposes. What 
we do not hear of so widely and so 
fully is that which has nevertheless 
undoubtedly occurred under the ad- 
ministration of Mr Balfour. Slow- 
ly but surely the Irish people are 
beginning to understand that the 
law can no longer be defied with 
impunity. If it be broken, it will 
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be steadily enforced in spite of 
the hysterical shrieks of political 
partisans who can see with uncon- 
cern the crimes and outrages 
which “dog the footsteps” of 
their political allies, and reserve 
their sympathy and pity for the 
detected ruffians and law-breakers. 
Slowly and surely, therefore, re- 
spect for the law has returned 
and revived throughout Ireland : 
public confidence has been re- 
stored, rents are being better 
paid, and conviction is forcing 
itself upon the minds of the 
people that there is a stronger 
power than those illegal and 
dangerous societies who have 
threatened the very foundations 
of law and order. Obedience to 
the law, and support of the Gov- 
ernment which is determined to 
enforce it, will continue to be 
rendered by all Irishmen who 
understand the real interests of 
their country; and when the forces 
of discontent, disloyalty, and self- 
seeking agitation shall have been 
finally subdued, all of Ireland’s 
sons who are real and not merely 
professional patriots will cheer- 
fully recognise the attempts of 
the Unionist Government to pro- 
mote the material prosperity of 
their country. 

Meanwhile, as regards the gen- 
eral aspect of political affairs, there 
is little more to say. At home, 
in spite of the crowing of Glad- 
stonian bantams over casual bye- 
elections (which Lord Salisbury 
has aptly compared with the ex- 
ultation of the Boulangist party 
at the electoral successes which 
preceded their crushing defeat), 
the feeling of Unionists is strong 
and confident that when the gen- 
eral election places, as the first 
and main issue before the coun- 
try, the question of Home Rule or 
Imperial Union, the answer will 
be given as in 1886, and with no 
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uncertain voice. It will be go 
given all the more certainly be- 
cause, in other respects and upon 
other questions, the sober voice of 
the people is with the present 
Government. In his speech at 
the Mansion House dinner, Lord 
Salisbury was able to point with 
justifiable pride to the peaceful 
and satisfactory condition of our 
relations with foreign Powers ; and 
throughout the whole country there 
is deep and sincere satisfaction 
that the conduct of those relations 
rests in the strong and able hands 
of the present Prime Minister. So 
long as he remains at the head of 
affairs, we may rest assured that 
British interests and British honour 
will be secure both at home and 
abroad, and that the supremacy 
of the law will be vindicated and 
maintained in every part of the 
empire. The restless spirit which 
pervades the speeches of Mr Glad- 
stone and his lieutenants indicates 
with sufficient clearness the career 
of experimental legislation and ca- 
pricious change into which we 
should be plunged in the event 
of the return to power of the 
Opportunist chief. The present 
Government has shown itself by 
no means averse to progressive 
legislation, or unwilling to listen 
to the advocates of reform alike 
in matters of Church and State. 
But in Lord Salisbury’s hands we 
are safe from the hasty adoption 
of fads, or the acceptance of 
schemes which may for the mo- 
ment gain popularity for their 
authors, but which are opposed to 
the permanent interests of the 
country. By Lord Salisbury’s 
Government legislative proposals 
will be considered and dealt with, 
not according to the amount of 
support which they may secure for 
the Government, but with regard 
to their effect upon the whole 
body politic, and the public ad- 
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vantage or disadvantage of their 
adoption. It is upon such prin- 
ciples alone that legislation can be 
usefully conducted ; and, from this 
point of view, it is more than ever 
necessary to rally round and sup- 
port the constitutional and Union- 
ist Government. In so doing, no 
man, whether the highest Tory or 
the most extreme Radical, need in 
the smallest degree sacrifice his 
political views upon general sub- 
jects. The question which binds 
the supporters of the Government 
together is one far above any 
ordinary question of party politics. 
It is one of the highest importance 
to the whole empire and to every 
part of it. From this point of 
view it is most gratifying to ob- 
serve the continued harmony with 
which Liberal and Conservative 
Unionists are working together for 
the common cause. Mr Goschen 
expressed some surprise at the 
numbers who attended the Liberal 
Unionist meeting which he recent- 
ly addressed at Dundee, and de- 
clared his satisfaction that the 
“masses” as well as the “classes ” 
were well represented at that meet- 
ing. The truth is, that the unity 
of the empire and the strength of 
the Imperial Parliament are mat- 
ters of intense interest to “ masses ” 
as well as ‘‘ classes,” and the more 
these subjects are brought before 
them, and pressed upon them, the 
sooner will their eyes be opened 
to the fallacies of Home Rule in 
theory, and the enormous diffi- 
culties of its application to prac- 
tical government. 

In his speeches at Dundee, Mr 
Goschen did good service to the 
constitutional cause, alike in his 
exposure of Gladstonian misrepre- 
sentations, and his explanation of 
the readiness of the Unionists to 
extend “local government in Ire- 
land,” and the reasons for the 
delay of that extension. After 
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pointing out the fact that the 
Gladstonian Government in 1881 
promised a measure in this direc- 
tion which they never managed to 
introduce during their four years’ 
tenure of office, he went on to 
show that two things were es- 
sential before a satisfactory mea- 
sure could be introduced—namely, 
the tranquillity of the country to 
which it would apply, and some 
proof that it would be loyally and 
properly used. The instance of 
wide and general misapplication 
by Irish local authorities of re- 
lief funds to which Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach recently alluded, and 
the gross misuse of their powers 
which brought the Cork guardians 
to condign suspension last year, 
conclusively show that any ex- 
tension of local government in 
Ireland must be carefully and 
jealously guarded, in the interests 
of the ratepayers themselves, so 
that dishonest and disloyal men 
may not prostitute to political 
purposes the powers given under 
any such extension. Mr Goschen 
was singularly happy in holding 
up to deserved contempt the 
Separatist tactics of denouncing 
the Irish police, and forcibly 
pressed for an answer as to 
whether they really wished the 
police to stand by and see crime 
committed with impunity. 
Neither Mr Goschen’s eloquence 
nor Lord Hartington’s unanswer- 
able speeches in Scotland are likely 
to have the smallest effect upon 
the Gladstonian policy and tactics. 
Following the example of their 
leader, Gladstonian orators will 
continue to exaggerate and mis- 
represent, and to uphold as the 
purest patriots the men who vio- 
late their solemn engagements by 
absconding from trial when ac- 
cused of law-breaking, and who 
emphatically beg that the dollars 
gathered from American liberality 
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should be. given, not to their starv- 
ing fellow-countrymen, but in aid 
of themselves and their illegal 
conspiracy. But these things 
cannot long remain misunderstood 
by hard-headed and clear-sighted 
Scotchmen. Already the note 
has sounded which teaches us that 
the follies and fallacies of Glad- 
stonianism are beginning to be 
recognised. The election of Mr 
Balfour and Mr Goschen as Lord 
Rectors respectively of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh Universities must 
not, of course, be taken for more 
than it is worth, but it decid- 
edly indicates the existence of a 
healthy Unionist feeling among 
the youth of Scotland. It is sat- 
isfactory to find that in Edinburgh, 
the somewhat intrusive recom- 
mendation of Sir Charles Russell 
by Lord Rosebery met with a 
well-deserved rebuff in the elec- 
tion of Mr Goschen by a larger 
majority than that of any former 
contest, and that Mr Balfour, by 
a majority of more than 200, was 
preferred to a nobleman so deser- 
vedly esteemed as Lord Aberdeen. 

We must not, however, forget 
that although these victories are in- 
dications of the feelings and opin- 
ions of our educated youth, much 
remains to be done before the more 
important contests at the parlia- 
mentary elections. We have to 
gain the hearts and the suffrages 
of the great body of the people, 
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and this we can only do by con- 
stantly and assiduously placing be- 
fore them the true issues which 
will have to be decided at the next 
dissolution. The work may be 
hard, but it is work which must 
be done. We must inculcate, far 
and wide, the great truth that we 
Unionists are not a reactionary 
party, but that such a title more 
properly belongs to our opponents, 
whose policy leads directly to the 
splitting up into different provinces, 
with different Parliaments, the 
empire which the care, labour, 
and courage of our forefathers has 
welded into a whole. The Glad- 
stonians may deny that this is 
“separation,” but if there is mean- 
ing in words, it can be nothing 
else. Against this return to a 
wretched and long-forgotten past, 
we, as a progressive party, heartily 
protest. And we confidently ap- 
peal to the masses of our fellow- 
countrymen to consider and under- 
stand the true policy of our party 
—namely, loyalty to the Crown, 
and earnest support of the con- 
tinued union of these Islands 
under a form of government 
which ensures to the inhabitants 
of each that privilege of united 
citizenship which is greater than 
either could have separately ob- 
tained, but which all now share 
alike, and which is equally the 
pride and glory of Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland. 
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233—-the Emin Pasha Relief Expedi- 
tion, 7b.—discoveries of Livingstone and 
his successors in Central Africa, ib,.— 
Stanley’s explorations, 234—his relent- 
lessness of purpose, 235—Livingstone 
and Stanley contrasted, 236—character 
of Emin Pasha, 237—necessity of Emin 
leaving his province, 238—Stanley’s 
attitude regarding Major Barttelot, 239 
—Stanley’s bitter attack on Mr Jame- 
son, 240—Tippu-Tib’s treachery, 1b.— 
how Major Barttelot was murdered, 
241—Stanley’s view of the slave trade, 
243—Tippu-Tib a slave-raider, 1d.— 
means for suppressing slave - raiding, 
245—results of the relief expedition, 
246—value of Stanley’s book to the 
African student, 247—his services in 
solving the African difficulty with 
Germany and Portugal, ib.—progress of 
the development of Africa, 248—activ- 
ity of the British East Africa Company, 
249. 

‘New World of Central Africa, the, with 
a History of the first Christian Mission 
on the Congo, by Mrs H. Grattan 
Guinness, reviewed, 843. 

Nieut 1n A Moorish Hummum, A, by 
Walter B. Harris, 568. 

NIGHT ON THE F.ats, A, by a Son of 
the Marshes, 676. 

Norrucore, Str Srarrorp, 585 —his 
place as a Conservative leader, 1b,— 
merits of Mr Lang’s biography of, 586 
—boyhood and early life, 587 —his 
sympathy with the Irvingite move- 
ment, 588—Oxford career, 589—enters 
political life under the auspices of Mr 
Gladstone, 590—advocates free trade, 
591—antipathy to Whig principles, 
ib.—unsuccessful attempts to enter the 


House of Commons, 592—heads the poll . 


at Dudley, 593—devotion to Mr Glad- 
stone, 7b.—prepared and carried Re- 
formatory and Industrial School mea- 
sures, 594—joins the Conservative 
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party, 595—success as a debater, 597 
—authority on finance, ib.—the Am- 
erican difficulty, 598—enters the 
Cabinet, 599—his career as Indian 
Secretary, 600—the Alabama Commis- 
sion, 602—Friendly Societies, 603— 
controls the national finances, 1b,— 
scheme for reducing the National 
Debt, 604—the Eastern troubles, 605 
—leads his party in the House of 
Commons, 7b.—his influence in Parlia- 
ment, 606—deals with obstruction, 7b. 
—the Home Ruie movement, 607— 
Irish mismanagement of Mr Gladstone, 
ib.—future of democracy, 609—made 
a peer, 7.—his character, 610. 

PuysioLoeist’s WiFE, A, by A. Conan 
Doyle, 339. 

RECEss AS IT IS AND AS IT WAS, THE, 303 
—the recess as it is, 2.—the recess as 
it was, 305—causes and progress of the 
change, 313—its effect on the health 
of statesmen, on the public mind, on 
the House of Commons, and on politics, 
314—proposed changes, 318. 

Russia, European ignorance of, 441. 

RussiAN JOURNALISTIC PRESS, THE, by 
Major-General F. Chenevix Trench, 
115—Russian dread of publicity, d.— 

resent position of the newspaper press 
in Russia, 116—its subjection to super- 
vision, 7b.—suppression of the ‘ Golos,’ 
117—working of the censorship, ib.— 
men of straw on the Russian press, 119 
—the ‘Novoe Vremya,’ 120—subsidised 
papers, 121—the Moscow press, 123— 
the Russian provincial press, ib.— 
general degradation of the Russian 
press, 124— ignorance of Russian offi- 
cials in the provinces of what is going 
on at St Petersburg, 125. 

SAGAS FROM IcELAND, TWO: I. Gunnar’s 
Death ; II. The Burning of Njal, 103. 

Scott’s, Sir Walter, delineation of rogues, 
174. 

SEA-FISHING AT THE CAPE, by William 
Greswell, 626—new field for fishing, 
ib.—variety and abundance of fish, 
627—small sharks, 629—delicious fish, 
630—fishing from the rocks at low 
water, 631—poisonous fish, 632—sea- 
birds, 633—weather signs, 634—how 
to utilise the fish-food of the Cape, 
635. 

Secret Misston, a, Chapters VIII.-X., 
19—XI.-XV., 251—XVI.-XIX., 405— 
XX.-XXIII., 480— XXIV.-XXIX., 
684—XXX.-XXXIIL., 770. 

SESSION AND THE- MINISTRY, THE, 285— 
the — against the Government, ib. 

—difficulties of the licensing question, 

286—honest intentions of the Govern- 

ment, 287—Mr Labouchere’s avowal of 
obstructionist tactics, 287—abuse of the 
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system of questioning, 288—dirty trick 
of the Opposition, id.—revision of ques- 
tioning, 290—the closure and its use, 
ib.—obstructive tactics of Mr Gladstone, 
291—satisfactory foreign policy of the 
Government, 292—useful Te islation of 
the session, 293—the case of Mr Caine, 
294—Mr Parnell’s latest manifesto, 296 
—his Home-Rule scheme, 297—gallant 
bearing of Mr Balfour, 301. 

Sport IN FicTion anp IN Fact, 547— 
French and English love of sport, ib.— 
—— a part of English life, 548— 
Shakespeare's references to, 549— 
Somerville, 7+.—Thomson, 550—Field- 
ing and Smollett, 551—Scott’s sporting 
characters, 552—Dickens and Thack- 
eray, 553—Lever and Anthony Trollope, 
554— Whyte-Melville par excellence the 
sporting novelist, 555—Hawley Smart 
and Surtees, SS ee Irving 
and Cooper, 557—Mayne Reid, 558— 
Catlin, 559—Scotch writers on sport, 
ih.—Scrope, ib.—Colquhoun, 560—St 
John, 7b.—Harris’s ‘ Wild Sports in 
South Africa,’ 561—‘The Old Forest 
Ranger,’ 563—Captain Forsyth, 564— 
General Macintyre’s Tibet experiences, 
566. 

Sporting Impostor, the, 850. 

Stanley-Barttelot controversy, the, 837. 

‘Stanley’s Rear Column, With,’ by J. 
Rose Troup, reviewed, 842. 

Surrey Hits, on, 456—the Weald, 7. 
—a moor on a May morning, 457— 
watching black-cock,458—a furze brake, 
459—in a beech-wood, ib.—a sparrow- 
hawk’s nest, 460—wealth of bird-life, 
ib.—the old squire and his retainers, 
462—-Leith Hill, 463—woodcocks and 
pens ib.—killing game with cross- 

ws, 464—the Holmbury Hills, 465 
—catching adders, 466—a_ keeper’s 
views on owls, 468—Hackhurst Downs, 
tb.—a deserted heronry, 469. 

Tarsus, Past aND PRESENT, by J. 
Theodore Bent, 616—Cleopatra’s visit 
to, ib.—digging among the ruins of 
the ancient town, 617—the modern 
town of, ib.—the home of many na- 
tionalities, 618—abundance of the man- 
dragora, 619—huts of the Ansairee, 7b. 
—prosperity of the Greeks in, 620—the 
Armenian Protestants, ib. — legends 
and traditions of St Paul, 621—the 
tomb of the prophet Daniel, 622— 
churches turned into mosques, 623— 
ruins of the castle of Bayazid, 7b.— 
traces of the Roman occupation of, 624 
—marble quarries, 625. 

TonGAN History, A Recent CHAPTER 

IN, by Coutts Trotter, 741—condition 

of the Friendly Islands, ib.—acceptance 

of Christianity by the natives, 742— 
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baneful influence of a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, 7b.—inquiry into his doings, 
743—independence of the Church of 
Tonga joleel. ib.—opposition to the 
dominant missionary, 744 — interfer- 
ence of the British Government, 745— 
conference with the missionary, 746— 
ordered to leave the islands, 747— 
jubilation of the natives, 748—the Wes- 
leyan remnant, 749. 

‘Travels in Africa during the Years 
1875-1878,’ by Dr Wilhelm Junker, 
reviewed, 843. 

True Story oF THE TREASURE-HUNT, 
THE, by Wilfrid Pollock, 390. 

TsAaR AND THE JEWS, THE, 441— 
European ignorance of Russia, 7b.— 
Russia a mystery, 442—religious in- 
tolerance and persecution, 443—com- 
plaints of the Jews, ib.—legal status 
of the Jew in Russia, 1b.—jealousy of 
Jew traders, 444—energy of Jewish 
families, 445—the occupation of usury 
amongst the Jews, 446 — services of 
Jewish capitalists, 447—the charges of 
immorality against the Jews, 1b.—Jews 
as Nihilists, 448—their love of race, 
449—barbarous treatment of Jews, ib. 
—enmity of the Russian peasantry, 
450—Jews excluded from the Russian 
Government service, 452—curious im- 
post, 453—Jews encouraged to renounce 
their religion, 454—difficulties of the 
Jewish question, 455. 
TWICE-MARRIED CoupLE, A, from the 
Chinese, by R. K. Douglas. 

Two Buicuts in IRELAND, THE, 713— 
the muddled knowledge of Irish affairs, 
ib.—the potato-blight cry, 7b.—in- 
vestigations on the spot, 714— true 
state of the potato crop, 717—picture of 
an Irish farmer’s house, 718—comfort- 
able condition of the peasantry, 722— 
grasping character of the priests, 723 
—wealth of the Irish people, 724— 
the famine cry a phase of conspiracy, 
725—falsehood of the appeal of the 


Index. 


American Parnellites, 727 — Castle 
officials tinged with Nationalism, 728 
—measures of relief, 729—the blight 
of the Land League, 730—encouraging 
signs, 731. 

UniQuE Towy, A, 384. 

VALE OF THE MANOR, THE, AND THE 
Brack Dwarr, by Professor Veitch, 
322—the scenery of the Manor, 7b.— 
the inhabitants of the vale, 323 — 
Sir Walter Scott’s visit to, 324— 
reminiscences of David Ritchie, the 
original of the “ Black Dwarf,” 7b.--his 
strange personality, 325—Scott’s de- 
scription of the “ Black Dwarf,” 326— 
Scott’s visit to Ritchie’s cottage, 329— 
sketch of Ritchie’s life, 330—account 
of his dwelling, 331—his peregrina- 
tions, 332—characteristic traits of the 
“ Black Dwarf,” 333—his love of poetry 
and flowers, 335—the story of his Con 
338. 

‘ Victoria, Lake, a Narrative of Explora- 
tion in Search of the Source of the 
Nile, compiled from the Memoirs of 
Captains Speke and Grant,’ by George 
C. Swayne, referred to, 830. 

WANTED, A NEW RELIGION. PRACTICAL 
Hints to AMmBiTIous Youne Men, 
611. 

‘War in the Crimea, the,’ by General 
Sir Edward Hamley, K.C.B., reviewed, 
853. 

WateErR-CuRE, WORISHOFEN, THE, AND 
PFARRER KNEIPP, 816. 

WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE, THE, AND 
PFARRER Knerrp, by A. de Ferro, 816 
—sketch of Kneipp, 7.—his experiences 
with cold water, 817—health maxims, 
818—personal impressions of the priest, 
819—crowded state of the village, 820— 
semi-public consultations, 821—herbal 
preparations, 822 — the stream of 
patients, 823—cold packings, 824— 
success of Kneipp, 825—attitude of 
German doctors, 828. 
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GOOD COMPANY SERIES. 


No. 4. Cudjo’s Cave, By J. T. Trowsripce. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
No.1. The Blind Men and the Devil. By 
PHINEAS, 
No.2. Im Trust, By Amanpa M. Douctas. 


No. 3. Three Millions! or, The Way of the 
World. By Otiver Optic. Paper, so cents. 


LAURENCE GRONLUND’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents each. 
The Co-operative Commonwealth. An 

Exposition of Socialism Revised and enlarged 

edition. 

Ca Ira! or, Danton in the French Revo- 
lution. 
Our Destiny. The Influence of Nationalism on 

Religion and Morals. 

Mr. Gronlund says: ‘tI wrote the ‘ Co-operative 
Commonwealth’ to cover the economic revolution; 
‘Ca Ira,’ the historical revolution, and ‘ Our Destiny,’ 
the moral revolution.” 

The Demagogue. A Posthumous Novel. By 

Davip R. Locke (** Nasby”’). Cloth, $r.50. 

MISS JEROME'S NEW BOOK. 
From an Old Love-Letter. Designed and il- 
luminated by Irene E. Jerome. Antique covers, 
tied with silk, boxed, $1.00. 
New Editions of 
In a Fair Country. Gold cloth, $6.00. 
Nature's Hallelujah. Gold cloth, $6.00. 
One Year’s Sketch-Book. Gold cloth, $6.00, 
A Bunch of Violets. Gold cloth, $3.75. 
Message of the Bluebird. Blue and white 
cloth, $2.00; Palatine boards, $1.00. 
OLIVER OPTICS NEW BOOK. 
On the Blockade. Illustrated. Cloth, two 
colors, $1.50. 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY SERIUIES. 
By Ottver Optic. Illustrated. 3 volumes, boxed, 
per volume, $r.50. 
Taken by the Enemy. 
Within the Enemy’s Lines. 
Ou the Bloekade. 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. 
The Kelp-Gatherers. A Story of the Maine 
Coast. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE START IN LIFE SERIES. 
By J. T. Trowsripce. Illustrated. 3 volumes, boxed, 
per volume, $1.00. 
The Start in Life, 
Biding His Time. 
The Kelp-Gatherers. 


Sold by ali Booksellers, and sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 1o Milk Street, Boston. 
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The Guest-Book. Welcome the Coming, S 














































Summerland. By Marcaret MacDonacp PuLt- 
MAN. With 63 original illustrations, engraved on 
wood by Andrew. Size, 9144x1244 inches. —— 

uarto, artistic cover of two colored cloths, beauti- 
ully ornamented, full gilt, $3.75; turkey morocco, 
$9.00; tree calf, $10.00 ; English seal style, $7.00. 


Days Serene, Original illustrations by MARGARET 
MacDonatp Putiman, author of “ Summerland.” 
Engraved on wood by Andrew. Royal oblon 
quarto. Emblematic cover designs in colors, 30 full- 
page original illustrations, full gilt, size, mT 14%, 
cloth, $5.00; turkey morocco, $12.50 ; tree calt, 12.50; 
English seal style, $9.00. 


The Taking of Louisburg. By Samve. 
Apams Drakg, author of *‘ Burgoyne’s Invasion of 
1777," etc. Illustrations and maps. Cloth, so cents, 


Baby’s Kingdom. An entirely new edition, 
wherein may be chronicled, as memories for grown- 
up days, the Mother’s Story of the Progress of the 
Baby. Designed and illustrated by Anniz F. Cox. 
Oblong quarto, blue and white cloth, or full gold 
cloth, $3.75 ; turkey morocco, $9.00. 


the Parting Guest. In which may be recorded the 
coming and the going of Guests, with for 
autographs, incidents and sketches pertaining to 
Pleasant Visits, Social Calls and Other Gatherings. 
= = and illustrated by Anniz F. Cox, author ot 
“Baby’s Kingdom.” New edition. Gold cloth, 
$3.75; turkey morocco, $9.00. 

The Wooing of Grandmother Grey. An 
Idyl of the Olden Time. Poem by Kate TannatT 
Woops. Illustrations by Copeland, Engraved 
Andrew. 24 illustrations. Oblong quarto, Eng’ 
cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $2.00. 

All Around the Year—1891. Les anp Suep- 
ARD’s New Calendar. Designed in sepiatint and 
color by J. Pautine Sunter. Printed on heavy 
cardboard, gilt edges, with chain, tassels and rings 
size, 434 x she inches, boxed, so cents. 

The Marvellous Country. The Ancient Cibola, 
Three Years in Arizona and New Mexico. By SamuEL 
Woopwortu Cozzens. New edition. Illustrated, 
Cloth, $2.00. se 

A Look Upward. Spiritual Science and Mental 
Healing. By Susiz C. Crarx. Cloth, $1.25. 

Pards, A Story of Two Homeless Boys. By Erriz 
W. Merriman, editor of Zhe Housekeeper, Minne- 
apolis. Illustrated. Cloth, $r.0o. 

Little Giant Boab and His Talking 
Raven Tabib. By Incersott Lockwoop, 
author of ‘“‘ Travels and Adventures of Little Baron 
Trump and His Wonderful Dog Bulger,” etc. 
fusely illustrated by Clinton Johnson. Quarto, cloth, 


$2.00. 

A Summer Holiday in Europe. By Mary 
E. Bvakg, author of ‘* Mexico, Picturesque, Politi- 
cal, Progressive,” etc. Cloth, $r.2s. 

A- Lost Jewel. By Harriet Prescott Sporrorp, 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Log of the Maryland; or, Advent- 
ures at Sea. By Capt. DouGias Frazar, author 
of * Perseverance Island; or, Robinson Crusoe of 
the roth Century,” ‘* Practical Boat Sailing,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

Dorothy’s Experience, 
TON, author of ‘‘An American 
Inheritance,”’ ‘‘ Katherine Earle,” etc, Cl $1.00. 

Stories of the Civil War. By Atsert F. 
BuiaispELt, A.M., author of “First Steps with 
American and British Authors,” “Study of the 
Classics,” ‘* Readings from the eimegig A 
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‘* Blaisdell’s Temperance Physiologies.’ ustrated. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
Heroes and Martyrs of Invention. By 
GeorGe MAKEPEACE Tow eg, author of ** Heroes of 
History,” “ Lie ay § People’s History of England,” 
** Young People’s History of Ireland,”’ * The Nation 
ina Nutshell," = ee ym oe 2+. s 
Compayre’s ements o ychology. 
GasrigL Compayre. Translated by Willions H. 
Payne, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the Universit 
of Nashville, and President of the Peabody Normal 
College. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; by mail, $r.10. 


Complete Catalogue sent free. 























BOOKS. 
Valuable Works at Moderate Prices. 





VIGNETTE SERIES OF POETS. 
The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense 
to render the volumes in this remarkable series the most 
beautiful editions in existence of the works selected for 


publication. 
Lucile. Owen MEReEpITH. 
Illustrated by Frank M. Grecory. 


The Princess, and Other Poems. Tennyson. 
Illustrated by CHarLes Howarp Jounson. 


Faust. Gorrtues. 
Axnster’s translation. Illustrated by Frepericx J. 


Boston. 
Lalla Rookh. Moors. 


Illustrated by Tuomas McIvaine. 

Each is a remarkably beautiful 12mo volume most pro- 
fusely illustrated by new half-tone engravings after origi- 
nal designs. Many of the illustrations are full-page, and 
ithe remainder are of various sizes and odd shapes, and 
set in the text in the French style. 

Half cloth binding, ere r es 
“Orchid” binding, with backs and half sides of 
hite vellum cloth, entirely covered with tracery of fold, 


nd with outer half sides in an illuminated design of pale 
purple orchids with guld, heavily embossed, $1.50 
te tk +e see ee + 1.50 
OO = 3.00 
Half crushed levant, . e+e eb eonsves OS 
Fulllimp calf,inabox, ...... + + + 400 
Ooze calf, in a box, - kee eee . + 450 
Ooze calf, metal corners, . . . . «+. + + 5,00 
Full crushed levant, ina box, . ..... . 5.00 
Dark brown tree calf,inabox,. .... 5.00 





HANDY VOLUME EDITIONS. 
The following standard works have been added to this 
popular series. A complete list of the 200 volumes pub- 
ished previously can be had by referring to the regular 
catalogue : 

Secect Works or Freeman: The English Constitu- 
on ; Select Historical Essays, 2 vols. Marryat’s Fa- 
ous Ta.tes: Midshipman Easy ; Jacob Faithful ; Japhet 
n Search of His Father; Peter Simple. 4 vols. Dick- 
’ Curistmas Tares: Christmas Stories; A Christmas 
rol. 2vols. Tom Jones, by Henry Fig.pinG, 2 vols. 
Poetical Works of Sir WALTER Scott, 2 vols. Sermons, 
by Frepericx W. Ropertson, 4 vols. Complete Works of 
THACKERAY, 36 vols. Poetical Works of TENNyson, 11 
‘ols. Se_ect Works or Ame.ia B. Epwarps: Untrod- 
den Peaks; On the Borders of the Black Forest ; Up the 

ile. 4 vols. These works sold in sets only. 

16mo, half cloth, $1.00; half calf, French style, flat 
ks, $2.00 ; half crushed levant, French style, flat back, 
2.25. 





DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 
GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


By WituiaM James and C, Storret. 
Thirty-first edition ot this stardard work. Thorough- 
ly revised and partly rewritten by C. Stoffel. This dic- 
ion is now one of the most complete and comprehen- 
five, as well as the most scholarly published. Clearly 
nted and handsomely and substantially bound. 

1 vol., large r2mo, in half wine-colored leather, maroon 
loth sides a. + 
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HEALTH GUYED. 

A new volume by Frank P. W. Be.tew, the well- 

nown humorist. 

In this little book Cup gives, in his characteristic style, 

of his private remedies for all sorts of ailments, and 
theories as to to the best way to preserve health. 

Half white cloth, on which is stamped in color one of 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. Try 
SERIES. 


The new volume for the year 1890 in this popular and 
successful series of collections of the best illustrations, 
accompanied by witty, humorous and satirical sa 
from the brightest American publication of its ¢ 
“ LIFE.” 

t vol., oblong quarto. New style binding, in “ cade 
A cloth, richly stamped in gold, with design by At. 
wood, 

Bevelled boards, . . . .. +. + + + « 3 sie 

The other books of this series can each now be hadat 
the new popular price of $2.00. 

THE HUMMING-TOP; 
Or, Debit and Credit in the Next World. 


Translated from the German of Theobald Gross, 
BiancHe Wittis Howarp, author of ** One Summer 
** Guenn,”’ etc. F 

A wholesome and bright description of the manner in 
which St. Peter balances accounts in the next world, 
Profusely illustrated. 

Thin 24mo, dark cloth or white enamel binding, each, 

50 cents, 


MAGGIE BRADFORD'S SCHOOL- 
MATES. 

A sequel to **‘ Maggie Bradford's Club.” By Joanna 
H. Matuews, author of * Uncle Rutherford’s Attic,” 
“* Breakfast for Two,” ‘‘ Uncle Rutherford’s Nieces,” etc, 

_ The second volume of a series of sequels to “ The Bes- 
sie Books.”” The characters of the latter series figure in 
these volumes. Illustrated by W.St. John Harper. . 

16mo, attractive covers of dark green cloth, stamped in 
blackand gold, .. . ‘ee $1.25 


FROM BEGINNING TO END. 


Comments on the life of Christ, written by ten of the 
most prominent clergymen of America: Dr. Joun Hatt, 

















n1P’s prescriptions for pretty and homely girls, so cents. 


Davip Swinc, R. Heser Newton, BisHop Newman, 
Gerorce C, Lorimer, WiLLiaAm W. Boyp, Artuur T, 
Pierson, Hiram W. Tuomas, Josepn Cook, and T. De 
wae ee. : 
ustrated by large photogravures after paintings b 
the great artists of the Christan era, inchadions Gérime, 
Doré, Da Vinci, Scheffer, Jalabert, Hunt, etc. 
Heavy cloth cover. Size,18x12inches. . . . $7.50 


MANUALS OF GAMES. 


Five new volumes have been added to this attractive 
and popular series, as tollows: 

Dominoes and Solitaire. By ‘* Berkey.” 

Bezique and Cribbage. By “ Berxetey.” 

Piquet, Ecarte and Euchre. By * Berke ey.” 

Round Games, including Poker, Loo, Vingt- 
et-un, Newmarket, Rouge-et-Noir, Pope Joan, 
Speculation, etc. By * Berkg.ey.” 

versi and Go-Bang. By “ BrrKketey.” 

Buards, each volume in this series (except ‘* Cavendish 

on Whist,”’ which is 75 cents), 50 cents 


A LOYAL LITTLE RED-COAT. 
A Story of Child-life in New York in 1783 and 1784. 
: By Rutu OcpeEn. 

With more than sixty vignette illustrations after original 
designs by Harry A. Ocpen, the well-known delineator 
of American life in colonial times. 

The story is a bright and interesting cne, and at the 
same time is full of historical interest in connecti:.n with 
the period immediately following the Revolution, which 
has previously been :ittle dwelt upon, especially in sto- 
ries for young people. 








1 volume, 4to, cloth, with frame enclosing white panel, 
on which appear the figures of the * Little Red-Coat 
and a soldier in full uniform, . . « es a re 


Send for Catalogus. Mention this Magazine. On receipt of ten cents, a catalogue and two colored plates or a 
ndar will be sent to any address. Publications sent on teceipt of list price to any address, postage prepaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s New Books 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


Illustrated with 22 full-page Photogravures and abo 








By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


4oo text Illustrations of Indians, Indian Costumes, Implements, Arms, etc., by Frederic Rem 
Bound in full buckskin from designs by Mrs. Henry Whit 


ington. With a Steel Portrait. 
man. 8vo, $6.00. 


Vision of Sir Launfal. 


By JAMEs RussELL LoweLL. An entirely new 
edition. With Photogravure Illustrations, 
including a beautiful new portrait of Mr. 
Lowell, and eight original drawings by Gar- 
rett. Tastefully bound, $1.50. 


Dr. LeBaron and His Daughters. 


By JANE G. AUSTIN, author of “ A Nameless Nobleman,” “‘ Standish of Standish,” etc, 


$1.25. 


Mrs. Austin now adds a third historical novel to the two admirable ones named above. Like those, 
relates to the old Plymouth Colony, and to quote a very competent critic, *“‘ The author has, out of a comp 
tively magic material, made a very vital narrative, and one which must appeal strongly to every man with N 


‘England blood in his veins. 


Over the Teacups. 


A delightful new book by OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. I2mo, uniform with Holmes’ 
Works, gilt top, $1.50. 


Sidney. 
By MARGARET DELAND, author of ‘‘ John 
_ Ward, Preacher.” $1.25. 


“ A delightful book, admirable for its freshness, vi- 
vacity, versatility and its permeating magnetism. . 
‘ Sidney ’ is destined to become one of the most popu- 
lar novels of the year.”""—Providence Journal. 


Representative Sonnets 


With an Essay on the Sonnet, its Nature and History, including many notable Sonnets of oth 
Literatures ; also Biographical Notes, Indexes, etc. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Strangers and Wayfarers. 


A new volume of delightful Short Stories by 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. $1.25. 


Tales of New England. 


A tasteful book, containing eight of Miss JEw- 
ET1’s Best Stories. $1.00. 































Our Old Home. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. From ne 
plates, with thirty-one Photogravures of Eng 
lish Scenery, Country Houses, etc., and Po 
trait of Hawthorne. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt top 
$4.00 ; half calf, $7.00; polished calf, $9.00 


16mo 


By Mrs. Wiggin. 


Timothy’s Quest, $1.00. The Story Hou 
$1.00. A Summer ina Cafion, $1.25. 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, 50 cents. 
Story of Patsy, 60 cents. All are illustre 
ed except the first. 


Ascutney Street. 


A Noble Story. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNE 
author of * Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” et 
I2mo, $1.50. 


by American Authors 


Selected by CHARLES H. CRANDA 


Walford. 


A Novel of New England, by ELLEN OLN 
KIRK, author of ** The Story of Marg 
Kent,” “‘ Queen Money,” “ Daughter of Eve 
‘* A Lesson in Love,” etc. $1.25. 


Like all of Mrs, Kirk’s novels, ‘‘ Walford” is 
markably readable. 





For sale by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosto 















G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, © 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
























































LORNA DOONE. A Romance of Exmoor. By 

R. D. Briackmore, author of ** Cradock Nowell,” 
etc. Authorized American issue, with new Preface 
specially written by the author for this edition. The 
moor Edition. 3 vols., 16mo, $3.75. 


“. . . This Lorna visits you, not by force of sav- 
age ravishers, but under escort of gentle men, fair 
knights of the order of Copyright. And if you ask her 
how it is, when so many better tales are told and die 
upon the fitful wind, that her simple story still has life 
and buoyancy on the lips of men, she answers not, but 
drops her eyes and wonders more than you do.”—Fz- 
f vact from Author's Preface. 





THE HEROES OF THE NATIONS 
SERIES, 


‘. Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of 
* England. By W. Crarx Russet., author of 
+ “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. 


ll. Gustavus Adolphus, and the Struggle 
| of Protestantism for Existence. By C. 

R. L. Fietcuer, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls 
| College, Oxford. 


Il, Pericles and the Golden Age of 
Athens, By Evetyn Assort, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

| Each volume r2mo, cloth extra, $1.50; half leather, 
incut edges, gilt top, $1.75. 

“The scholarly repute of Prof. Evelyn Abbott, of 
Balliol College, Oxford, is a sufficient guarantee of the 
thorough excellence of the editorial supervision of this 
romising series."’"—/ndependent. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 
SERIES. 


RXXI. The Story of Switzerland. By R. 
f Sreap and Mrs. Arnotp Hua. 
By James 


<XX. The Story of Scotland. 
) Mackintosu, LL.D. 


XIX. The Story of the Jews Under Rome. 
By the Rev. W. DouGras Morrison. 

Each volume 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50; half 
ther, $1.75. 

)“* This series, prepared as it is by our best thinkers 
nd writers upon the subject, will become. when com- 
Mete, a valuable library of national history.”—N. Y. 
hool Journal. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS, 


VIll. The Sayings of Poor Richard. 
Being the Prefaces, Proverbs and Poems of Benjamin 
Franklin, originally printed in Poor Richard's Al- 
manacs for 1733-1758. Coll. cted and Edited by Paut 
Leicester Forp. $1.00. 


XIX. Love Poems of Three Centuries, 
Compiled by Jessiz F. O’Donnett. 2 vols., $2.00. 


XX. Representative Irish Stories. Com- 
piled, with Introduction and Notes, by W. B. Yeats. 
2 vols., $2.00. 

“There is nothing to add to our previous praise of 
beauty of this unique and serviceable series. It is 
less in appearance, and the volumes that are illus- 
ted are gems. May its list be endless.’’\—Phila- 
lphia Press. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FRA LIPPO LIPPI. 
in the rsth Century. 
TON, author of * Tal 


A Romance of Florence 

By MARGARET VERE Farring. 
) les of King Arthur," etc. With 
14 full-page illustrations in photogravure. yo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


BOOKS BY REV. ALFRED J, 
CHURCH. 


A Young Macedonian in the Army of 
Alexander the Great. 


The Hammer. A Tale of Palestine in the Tim 
of Judas Maccabzeus, 


To the Lions. A Sey of the Persecutions of the 
Christians under the Early Roman Empire, 


Three Greek Children. 


A Tale of the Pelo 
ponnesian War. 


The Count of the Saxon Shore} or, The 
Villa in Vectis. A Tale of the Departure of the 
Romans from Britain. 


- cloth, with illustrations printed in colors, $1.25 
each, 


“Professor Church has an ingenious and admirable 
way of ———~ ’ into the youthful mind, under the 
guise of stories, all sorts of information about classical 
times and classical heroes.’"—New York Critic. 


AMONG THE MOTHS AND BUTTER- 
FLIES. A revised and enlarged edition of “ In- 
sect Lives.” By Jutia P. Battarp, author of 
“* Building Stories,” etc. Small 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE TREES OF NORTHEASTERN 
AMERICA, By Cuas. S. Newnact. Withan 
introductory note by Nath. L. Britton, E.M., Ph.D., 
of Columbia College. With illustrations made from 
tracings of the leaves of the various trees. 8vo, 
cloth extra, $2.50. 


GOOD LIVING. A Practical Cookery Book for 
Town and Country. By Sara Van BurEN Bruaigre, 
8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA, By the Mar- 
quis DE Napaitiac. Translated by N. D’Anvers, 
author of ‘‘ A History of Art.” Edited, with notes, 
by W. H. Dall. Large 8vo, with 219 illustrations. 
New, popular edition, $2.25. 


ENGLISH PROSE: Its Elements, History and 
Usage. By Joun Earte, Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


A MANUAL OF ARCHEOLOGY, Con- 
taining an Introduction to Egyptian, Oriental, 
Greek, Etruscan and Roman Art. By Ta.rourD 
Ey, Member of the Council of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies. With 114 illustra- 
tions. 8vo, $2 00. 









%9* List of illustrated books for young people, catalogue No. 7 of old and vare English books, catalogue 
holiday publications, and prospectuses of the Nuggets, and Heroes and Nations Series sent on application. 
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| “A, C. McClurg & Co.'s New Books. 





The Laurel-Crowned Letters. 


inely printed and bound. 16mo, gilt tops. Per vol- 
— Aasiy $1.00; half calf or half morocco, $2.75. 


This series is an effort to make the best letters of the 
four famous masters of epistolary style available for the 
men and women of to-day, with such introductions and 
notes as may make them thorcughly intelligible. Many 
will be thankful to the competent scholars who have 
selected the most charming letters from the voluminous 
correspondence of these celebrated personages, and pre- 
sented them with such comment as to make them easily 
understood and appreciated. 

THE BEST LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by Edward G. 

ohnson. 
THE BEST LETTERS OF LADY MONTAGU. 

Edited. with an Introductory bert Y te Octave Thanet. 
THE BEST LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by Anna B. Mc- 


ahan. 
THE BRST LETTERS OF MADAME DESEVIGNE. 
Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by Edward P. 
Anderson. 


Henrik Ibsen, 1828-88. 


ACritical Biography. By Henry Jegar. Translated 
from the Norwegian by William M. Payne, translator 
of Bjirnsen’s “ Sigurd Slembe.” Portraits and illus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ The book is by far the most complete and most edify- 
ing story of Ibsen's life that has yet appeared in English. 
... It was needed, and can hardly fail of a wide reading.” 
—Saturday Evening Gazette (Boston). 


Education and the Higher Life. 
By the Rt.jRev. J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. $1.00. 
“The reader will seldom find a volume of 200 es 
richer in great thought, made practical to life’s every-day 
duties... The man who reads the book and enters into its 
spirit will not be asking the vain question, ‘ Is life worth 
living? ’”"—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


Savonarola. 
His Life and Times. By William Clark, LL.D. $r.50. 


Prof. Clark writes in popular stvle, thoroughly explains 
the intricate political system of Florence in its transition 
state, and succeeds 1n giving a well-rounded history ofa 
man whose character will always be one of the most in- 
teresting in history to study. 


Odes from the Greek Dramatists. 


Translated into Lyric Metres y English Poets and 

Scholars. Edited by Alfred . Pollard. Uniform 

with “ Sappho” and Sidney's ‘* Astrophel and Stella.” 

16mo, gilt top, vellum, met, $1.75. 

The success which attended the publication, in most 
dainty and exquisite style, of Wharton’s “ Sappho” 
and Pollard's edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘* Astrophel 
and Stella,” has justified the preparation and publication 
of this volume as the third in this choice and beautiful 
series, The editing is of the samecareful and scholarly 
character as that of the former volumes. The Greek text 
‘is given, together with the best translation which existed 
or could be procured. 


Essays by Francis Bacon. 


Edited, with a Biographical and Critical Int#Sduction 
and New Notes, by Prof. M. B. Anderson. Tastefully 
printed and bound. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; half 
calf or half morocco, $2.75. 


The painstaking and conscientious efforts of the editor 
of this new edition of Bacon's Essays, together with its 
elegance of form, warrant its publishers in believing that 
it will win wide appreciation and popularity. In its 
Preparation the previous editions and the commentaries 
upon Bacon have been carefully examined, errors dis- 
covered and corrected, and new notes added. 


“ABDALLAH. 





The Laurel-Crowned Tales. 


Finely printed and bound. 16mo, gilt top. Per ve 
ume, cloth, $1.00 ; half calf or half morocco, $2.75. 


“The publishers have shown excellent discriminatio 
in their choice of material for their library of choice fictior 
and they have given the initial volumes a form that b 
speaks the warmest praise.’’—Beacon (Boston). 
RASSELAS. By Samuel Johnson. 

y Edouard Laboulaye. 
RAPHAEL. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmi: 
THE EPICUREAN. By Thomas Moore, 
PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. 

Other volumes to follow. 


Sweet William. 


By Marguerite Bouvet. With illustrations hy Hele 

and Margaret Armstrong. 4to, $1.50. 

This very attractive little volume is unlike any other boo 
that can be called to mind. It takes us back to 
times, and introduces us to the lords and ladies who the! 
inhabited the splendid castle that still looks down fro 
the heights of Mt. St. Michael, on the coast of Normand: 
lt tells the pathetic story (with a happy ending) of a lit 
boy, who, had he lived to-day, would have been a genui 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, and introduces us also to 
pene Little Lady Fauntleroy, with whom we canne 

elp falling in love. The illustrations are singulai 
beautiful and appropriate, and make it altogether one q 
the most attractive juvenile books of the year. 


Martha Corey. 
A Tale of the Salem Witchcraft. 
dard Du Bois. $r.2s. 


The same material drawn upon by Longfellow for hi 
“ New England Tragedies’ is here used with gre 
fulness and with no less historical exactitude, The sto 
has for its background the dark and gloomy pictures 
witchcraft persecution, of which it furnishes a thrillin 
view. It is remarkable for bold imagination, wond 
fully rapid action, and continued and absorbing intere: 


The Bridge of the Gods. 


A Romance of Indian Oregon. By J. H. Balch, M.A 

12mo, $1.25. 

This is a masterly and original delineation of Ind 
life. It is a strong story, charged with the element 
‘forces of the human heart. Theauthor portrays with 
usual power the intense, stern piety of the ministers 
colonial New England, and the strange mingling of d 
nity, superstition, ferocity and stoicism that ch 
ized the early Indian warriors. 


The Beverlys. 


A Story of Calcutta, 

* Alexia.” $1.25. , 

The uncommonly favorable reception of Mrs. Abbot! 
brilliant novelette, ‘* Alexia,” by the public, bespeaks 
advance a lively interest in her forthcoming novel, “ T) 
Beverlys.”’ It is a more extended and ambitious 
than the former, but has the same grace of style and li 
liness of treatment, together with a much more consid 
ag plot and more subtle delineation of character 
ife. 


Masterpieces of Foreign Authors. 


This series will comprise translations of the best knc 
European writers, presented in compact 16mo volum 
well printed on good paper, and prettily bound. Per 
ume, cloth, #e#t, 75 cents; half vellum, me?, $1.25. 


Now ready. 

DOCTOR ANTONIO. By Giovanni Ruffini. 

THE MORALS AND MANNERS OF THE XV. 
CENTURY. Being the characters of La Bruy 
Translated by Helen Stott. Portrait. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Goethe. Carlyle’s T: 
lation, with an introduction and Notes, by Ed 
Dowden, LL.D., and C. L. Shorter. Portrait. 2 

Other volumes to follow. 


































































By Constance 


By Mary Abbott, author 








Sold by booksellers generally, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
















































OUR NEW ENGLAND. 


er Nature Described by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, and some of Her Familiar Scenes Ilys. 
trated. The illustrations are photogravures from nature, with Remarques by F. T. M 


price, $5.00. 
**In its entirety the volume is delightfully unique.” —PAila. Press. 
“* A very lovely volume, that will be one of the choicest books issued for the holiday season.”"—Bostom Home 


lournal. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 


Tale of the House of the Wolfings and all the Kindreds of the Mark, written in prose and in 
verse by WILLIAM Morris, author of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.” Oxford style. 12mo, $2,09, 
“The work itself, with its high and sustained imaginative reach, its rare beauty of diction, its vivid por. 
yal of the manners and ideals of a brave and noble folk, has taken a permanent place among the few indisputa. 
ble English classics of the later nineteenth century.”’-—Soston Beacon. 


IDYLS OF THE FIELD. BY LEAFY WAYS. 


Brief Studies from the Book of Nature. By F. A. KNIGHT. With numerous beautiful illustra. 
tions and full-page plates by E. T. Compton. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 each. 

‘* The author leads us through all the varying year in a series of delightful chapters. It is hard to single out 
ne as superior to another. So a does he biend what he has seen with what he has read, and all in 
juch an original manner, that one feels one’s self in the presence of a new master.""—London Academy. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: HER LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNAL, 


Edited by EpNAH D. CHENEY. With portraits and views of the Alcott Home in Concord. One 
volume, 16mo, uniform with ‘* Littke Women.” $1.50. 

“Even those most familiar with Miss Alcott’s later life will find this fascinating new biography of hera 
elation. She was more than a clever brilliant writer—she was one of the noblest women of hertime, Her 
fe is one long story of self-sacrifice, of unswerving devotion to her family.""— 7ranscript. 


IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS; LYRICS AND SONNETS. 


By Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. With illustrations by H Winthrop Pierce. Uniquely bound 
in white and green cloth, gold stamped. 16mo, $1.50. 

Says The Cougregationalist : ‘‘Open the book-at random almost; and you are struck by the dignity of the 
——. even at the gayest, and by the sustained grace of its phrasings. Some of these individual poems are 
tual gems, and the book is a credit to American literature.” 


POEMS. 


By Emity Dickinson. Edited by two of her friends, Mabel Loomis Todd and T. W. Higginson, 
Bound in drab and white cloth. 16mo. gilt top, $1.50. 

It is believed that the thoughtful reader will find in these pages a quality more suggestive of the poetry of 
Villiam Blake than of anytning to be elsewhere found—flashes of wholly original and profound insight into 
ure and life; words a d phrases exhibiting an extraordinary vividness of descriptive and imaginative power, 


NANON. 


By GrorGE SAND. Translated by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Half russia, uniform with 
** The Bagpipers,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

One of the prettiest and most carefully constructed of George Sand's later works, giving the best view of 
French Revolution from a rural standpoint. 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE. 

Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for each day inthe year. Chosen by SusAN COOLIDGE. 
Cover design by Mrs. Whitman. 16mo, white and green cloth, plain edition, $1.00; full 
gilt and gilt edges, $1.25. 

HER GREAT AMBITION. 


Story. By ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“Most delightful reading. Sure to be one of the most popular novels of the winter.’’—Aoston Courier. 


DEAR DAUGHTER DOROTHY. 


y A. G. PLympTon. Illustrated. Small gto, cloth, $1.00. 
“ We heartily thank the author for a precious contribution to our child-lore.”—Christian Union, 


AUTHOR’S EDITION OF GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 


popular edition. Bound in library style, 10 vols., 16mo, cloth, $1.50 per vol. Crown 8vo 
edition, $2.00 ; half calf extra, $25.00 per set. 


BALZAC’S NOVELS IN ENGLISH. 


$1.50 each. 





For sale at all bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, by publishers on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


RECENT ATTRACTIVE BOOKS, 


Oblong quarto, limp, with photogravure on Japanese paper, price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, * 





ranslated by KATHARINE PrascoTr WORMELEY. 16 handsome 12mo volumes. Half russia, 
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FINE ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


The following books are beautifully printed from new electrotype plates especially made f 
this edition, on extra fine supercalendered paper, with original illustrations. Each book ina bo: 


HYPATIA. By Cuarves KinGsiey. 40 illustrations by Philip Goater. English vellu 
cloth, stamped in silver and gold, with gilt tops, $2.50 ; finest half calf, $4.50. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Dinan Mutock Craik. With 40 illustratic 
by G. A. Travers. English vellum cloth, stamped in silver and gold, with gilt tops, $2. 
finest half calf, $4.50. 


VANITY FAIR. By WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With 287 illustrations from origin 
by the author. English vellum cloth, stamped in silver and gold, with gilt tops, $2.50; fin 
half calf, $4.50. e 

INDIAN TALES. By Rupyarp Kipiinc. One volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 771 pag 
= ~<A the only edition of “* Plain Tales from the Hills,” ‘** Soldiers Three and Other Stories,”’ ** The Story 

the Gadsbys,”’ ‘** Phantom ’Rickshaw,” issued in America with the sanction of the author. ; 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, A 
OTHER VERSES. By Rupyarp Kip.iinc. One volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


We have just issued, under the authorization of Rudyard Kipling, a volume of poems, containing ** Departmen 
Ditties,’ ‘* Barrack-Room Ballads,” and a collection of Kipling’s fugitive verses, which he has recently arranged 
this volume. This will be the first edition of Kipling’s poetical writings issued in this country. The press, uni 
sally praise his poetical work, the style of which is crisp, terse, witty and entertaining. 


LUX MUNDI. Second American edition. Edited by Rev. CHARLES Gore, M.A. (Princi 
of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford). One volume, 12mo, cloth, 
top, $1.75. 

The great theological sensation of the day in England. A series of studies in the religion of the Incarnation 
* We care now only to say so much as shall induce those who read this notice to go at once to the book, 
persuade them not to be deterred by what may seem a dry theological title from the enjoyment of a work whi 
we have read with an interest and absorption which few books indeed of the present day have been able to produc 

—The Churchman. . 

VERSES. By Gertrupe HALL. One volume, r2mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
A little volume of verses from the pen of Gertrude Hall, a young English writer of promise, has just been issu 

The English papers, in commenting upon this little volume, dwell particularly upon the unaffected sweetness 

naturalness of the sentiment, and the smoothness of metrical diction. In all probability a second edition will be 

manded on the strength of the impressions created by the too-limited number just issued. 

HISTORY OF MY PETS. RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOO 
By GRACE GREENWOOD. New edition, revised and enlarged, with new illustrations. 12m 
cloth, gilt, $1.00 per volume. 
Mrs. Lippincott (Grace Greenwood) is now in New York, where the United States Book Company is bring 

out a new edition of her works, revised and enlarged. The venerable poet, John G. Whittier, writes on t 

announcement as follows: “ It is like hearing that an old friend is about to visit us, that I learn that a new editior 

Mrs. Lippincott’s (Grace Greenwood’s) delighttul stories, *The History of My Pets’ and ‘Recollections of 

Childhood,’ are soon to be published. These books have had a wide and deserved popularity, and no doubt they 

be equally welcome to the new generation of juvenile readers.”"— Washington Post. 

THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. ELLEN E. Dickinson. Illustrated. Small q 
$1.25. 

A small quarto edition of ‘‘ The King’s Daughters,” illustrated with numerous half-tone plates from o 
designs for this work by E. J. Austin. he book is one which appeals particularly to the numerous memb 

this order both in England and America. The tone of the work is moral and healthy, and the illustrations have b 


JUST READY. 


Regular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 ; American Edition de Luxe limited to 25 cop 
$10.00 ; with an illustration of the novelist’s cha/et from a pen-and-ink sketch by his son, Mr, 
M. Meredith, and a portrait. 

GEORGE MERIDITH, NOVELIST AND POET: Some Characteristics. 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, author of ‘‘My Ladies’ Sonnets,” ‘* Volumes in Folio,” etc., with 
Bibliography by John Lane, and a Note by W. Morton Fullerton on the reception of Geo: 
Meredith’s works in America. 


LETTERS TO LIVING AUTHORS. By J. A. Stewart. Illustrated with po 
of the different Authors. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. A limited Edition de Luxe, printed 
hand-made paper, tastefully bound, $5.00. 






























Send for Catalogue of Standard and Popular Works to 
UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY 
Successors TO JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 

142 to 150 Worth Street, New York. 
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THE BRILLIANT BOSTON REVIEW. Me Docs 
ul 
The Publishers of THE ARENA take pleasure in announcing that they have just perfedd nau 
arrangements by which they can send free, as a premium to every new subscriber of THE ARENA fm ances 
the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for the ensuing year (old subscribers of the COSMOPOLITAN mug = 
ayt Sifty cents extra). This is not only the most liberal offer ever made by a leading review, WH aii for 
t the Pur 
COMBINATION, IS UNSURPASSED. om 
, Clin 
Tue Arena, being conceded one of the few really great reviews, is without question the most liberal and shine 
P essive leading magazine published ; while the Cosmopouitan is a richly illustrated, popular family m York | 
he subscription price of Tue Arena is $5.003 that of the Cosmopo.itan is $2.40, But for five dollag Bea 
|we will send Tue Arena and the Cosmopo.itan, postpaid, for one year to new subscribers of these magazines, Mo 
| Cuis 
For 
How THE ARENA is regarded by Leading Thinkers. 
ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, LL.D., F.L.S., author of *‘ Darwinism,” ‘‘ Malay Archipelago,” 
. etc. The eminent scientist and author writes the editor as follows : — 
| “‘I think you have succeeded in the very difficult task of improving on all existing literary periodicals. The P t 
larticles deal with questions of vital interest toevery thoughtful person, and they are all well written, original a 
and thorough, wituout being heavy.”’ cl 
“Rev. CYRUS A. BARTOL, D.D., the distinguished New England clergyman, writes as follows : ven 
“ The place that was waiting for a periodical, not only free and able, but catholic and comprehensive—fair Ne 1 
to every thinker and just to all thought, while open to any subject in which our common humanity was con- LAI 
sgcerned—in my judgment you fill. THe Arena is wider and loftier than any other, broad or high church, Itis test ; 
| he most cosmopolitan of any magazine of this country or the world.” shop 
| Hom 
: Ss 
OPINIONS OF CRITICAL JOURNAIS. 
“ Full of mental stimulus, of breadth and vitality.”"—Boston Traveller. al 
“ Tue Arena is a fine magazine of the best writings.”"—. O. Picayune. 
n “At the head of magazine literature of a superior sort, and is more particularly designed for educated P 
Sminds.”°—New York Times. 
| ‘** From the beginning this periodical has shown a comprehensiveness and breadth of plan and a liberality in TI 
its treatment of current questions of the day which have commended it to thoughtful readers everywhere.”— 
vening Transcript, Boston. — 
te Tue ARENA must be numbered among the comparatively few periodicals indispensable to all persons who 
would keep in the van of current discussion regarding the important questions of the day.”-—Beacon, Boston. 
SPECIAL NOTICE,—This great offer—Tue Arena and the CosmopotiTaAN MAGAzINnE combined—is | 
only made to new subscribers of doth magazines. Old subscribers must remit five dollars and fifty cents 
jwhen sending their order. 
Address THE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Copley Square, Boston Mass, 
( 
JUST OUT BY THE ARENA PUB. CO.: 
NE 


Is This Your Son, My Lord? : 


A REALISTIC NOVEL OF TO-DAY. 
By HELEN H. GARDENER, 
uthor of ‘‘ A Thoughtless Yes,’’ “* Men, Women and Gods,” ‘‘ Sex in Brains,” etc., etc. With full-page Por- th 





trait of the Author, from recent photograph by Sarony. 

This novel is without question the most radical, and in many respects the boldest assault on the respectable 

onventionality and immorality in high places that has ever been written. 
S A NOVEL It is brilliant, absorbing, and at times highly dramatic. The reader's interest is held 
* trom the opening line to the last word of the book, and, while crying evils and vital Pla 
problems are brought before the reader in a vivid and realistic manner, there is not a_stilted utterance from 
cover to cover ; nor does the reader’s interest flag, owing to pedantic moralizing. The terrible truths are 
so vividly pictured that they will, in themselves, suggest to every thoughtful mind the urgent need of posi- 


tive measures to elevate the standard of morals. { a 
AY AN EXPOSE Of the injustice which is meted out to woman by society, and as a revelation of the pow 
shams and evils which to-day aye almost unchallenged under the cloak of respecta- con 

bility, this story stands unrivalled. It is the earnest plea of a brave and noble-hearted woman for the tri- R 


umph of a higher standard of morality and the abolition of hypocrisy, cant and dishonesty in ¢hough? as well 











as in action. m. 
PRICE, PAPER, 50 CENTS; CLOTH, $1.00. cre 

Address ARENA PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass- %. 
I 

‘ n Ideal Family Paper. Price, so cents a year. Sample eve 
wie moe Add ll orders F 
RICAN SPECTATOR. siete “Aide otsrawe Co. Roton i oF 
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", WINTER SANITARIUM, 
THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new Institution under the medical management of 

experienced physicians. 

ted on a bluff, ne gr nay | thirty miles of 
Seneca I.ake, surrounded by Pine forests, and 
near the famous Watkins Glen. ‘ 4 

Equipped with the most approved therapeutic appli- 
ances including 7urkish, Russian, Roman, Electric, 
Electro-thermal, Molitre Saline, and Iron Baths. 

Also Massage, Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, and 
all forms of Etectricity. 

Pure water—also valuable mineral springs, includin 
Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. No 
Malaria. Pure Air. 

Climate dry, mild and equable. More days of sun- 
shine and less humidity than any other section of New 
York State. : 

Beautiful views, charming walks and drives. 

Modern improvements : Elevator, Electric Bells, etc, 
Cuisine unsurpassed. 

For terms and other particulars, address 

WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
Warkins, N. Y. 





Patent Foot Power Machinery. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


Wood or metal workers without steam 
power can successfully compete with 
the large shops, by using our New 
LABOR-SAVING Machinery, la- 
test and most improved for practical 
shop use, also for Industria! Schools, 
Home training, etc. Catalogue free, 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 
66 Water Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


YS 








and all kinds of books for enter- 
tainments. Catalogue free. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3t8 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ceatalte 
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ARTMAN MFG COBEAVER FALLS.PA 


ALWAYS CLEAN SAWMITARY INVENTION 
ENOQRSED BY PHYSICIANS - REVERSABLE ELEGANT 


SALES 
AGENCIES 
c ins SLEW 





NEW YORK OFFICE : 
102 CHAMBERS ST. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ty Ser Zaplan vane ampaay 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON, 





' Places Real Estate Investments in the Principal Cities of 


the Pacific Northwest. 


These rapidly growing cities offer unequalled ad- 
vantages to persons either of large or small means, 
seeking investments that will secure the largest profit 
consistent with absolute safety of principal. 

Real Estate and First Mortgages — 

Many of these cities will surely double in population 
within the next two years. That means enormous in- 
crease in real estate values : 

Every investment placed by this Company is guar- 
anteed. 

Information furnished, based upon familiarity with 
every part of the Pacific Northwest. 

Best of reference, East and West. Full particulars 
upon application. WALTER C. SMITH, President. 


NEW BOOKS 
Nelson’s Historical Series 


OF TALES. 


DOROTHY ARDEN. 


A story of England and France two hundred 
years ago. By J.M. Callwell. 8vo, cloth 
extra $1.50. 

A 57,4 f the dragonnades in France in the time of 
Louis XIV. ; also of the persecutions in England under 
James II., the Monmouth Rebellion, the Bloody As- 
size, and the Revolution. The interest of the narra- 
tive is well sustained throughout, and graphic pictures 
are given of life in France and England during those 
troubled times. While a staunch Protestant, the author 
shows great fairness in recording and judging the 
actions of both parties. 


THE LOST RING. 


A Romance of Scottish History in the days of 
King James and Andrew Melville. 8vo, 
cloth, extra, $1.50. 








OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 


ARTHUR ERSKINE’S STORY. A Tale of the 
Days of Knox. By the author of * The Spanish 
Brothers,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


CITY AND CASTLE (THE). A Story of the Ref- 
ormation in Switzerland. By Annie Lucas. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


CROWN OF GLORY; or, Faithful Unto Death. 
A Scottish Story of Martyr Time. By the author of 
* Little Hazel, the King’s Messenger,” 12mo, cloth 
extra, 60 cents, 


CZAR (THE). A Tale of the First Napoleon, L 
the author of * The Spanish Brothers.” 8vo, clot 
extra, $1.50. 

EAGLE AND DOVE. A Tale of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. Founded on Fact. By M. E. Clements, 
author of ** The Story of the Beacon-Fire,” ** Shelter- 
ing Arms,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents, 


IN PALACE AND FAUBOURG. A Story of the 
French Revolution. By C.J. G., author of “ 
Fight of Faith,” ** Ruth Derwent,” etc. 8vo, cloth 
extra, $r.50. 

LEONIE; or, Light Out of Darkness, and WITH- 
IN IRON WALLS. A Tale of the Siege of Paris, 
Twin Stories of the Franco-German War. By Annie 
Lucas. 8vo, cloth extra, $r.50. 

NO CROSS, NO CROWN; or, The Dark Year 
of Dundee. A Tale of the Scottish Reformation. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

PENDOWER. A Story of Cornwall in the Time of 
pg the Eighth. By M. Filleul. 8vo, cloth extra, 

1.50. 

SPANISH BROTHERS (THE). A Tale of the Six- 
teenth Century. By the author of ** The Dark Year 
of Dundee,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. A Taleof the 
New World. By the author of “The Spanish 
Brothers.”’ 8vo, cloth, $r.so. 

WENZEL’S INHERITANCE ; or, Faithful Unto 
Death. A Tale of Bohemia in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. By Annie Lucas. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 























BOOKS. 


Standard We invite attention to our immense stock of Books in all Departments of Litera. 
Books. ture, embracing the classic and standard authors, current Fiction, Be 
tres, and a complete collection of French Literature, Standard Spanish, Italian 
and German writers. 


Bindings. Good Books ought to be in good bindings. We enlist the best skill of Amer. 
can, French, English and German binders ; and accordingly, our designs em. 
brace the best productions of the leading workmen. We make also a specialty of 
binding books issued in parts, music, or binding newspapers and periodicals, 
and we bind these works as plainly, cheaply, or as luxuriously as may be desired, 


Books for A magnificent assortment of Books for young people, suitable for Young Folks 

Young of all ages, and comprehending all the standard Children’s Books, Fairy Tales 

Peo le. the Monotint Books, and in short a complete display of the best Juvenile 
pie. Literature extant. Children’s Books in the French Language also. 


School-Book We keep on hand constantly College and School Books, and we are able to fill 
Department. all orders expeditiously and at an advantageous prices. Catalogues cheerfully 
sent upon request. 


Grammars, Our list of works used for the acquirement and study of French, German, Span- 
Dictionaries, ish or any of the foreign languages is the most complete in the United States, 
Readers. ete Prices very moderate. Send for our catalogue of this stock. We g 

’ answer any inquiries from people who seek suggestions or advice as to the best 
book to use in particular studies. 


Reference- It is often a matter of difficulty to search out the best Reference-Book on an 
Books, particular subject. We have made a study for years of giving the most intelli- 
Year-Books gent and thoroughly accurate information to all parties applying for this class 
Atl d of books. For this reason we invite correspondence from those desiring any 
ASeS, an knowledge concerning the object, character and scope of any work that they 
Encyclo- contemplate purchasing. Books of Quotations, the best Encyclopedias, the 
pedias Political Almanacs, the best Atlases, Works on Science, Art, or Handbooks of 
General Information, School Atlases, Charts of History, Statistical Atlases, 

Financial Almanacs, Dramatic Year-Books, Art Annuals, Commercial Atlases, 
Railroad Manuals, Year-Books of Science or Trade, and in any language of 

any Country, can be secured through us. 


Out-of-Town For the convenience of out-of-town people, we'are prepared to answer punctually 
People. any query in relation to books, quoting a proper course of reading on any 
subject, or giving prices in answer to any list furnished to us. 


How to This is very simple. Subscribe to Book CHaT. One Dollar a year. 

keep Posted 

on what is BOOK CHAT 

Appearing in . . 

the Litera “Is simply of incalculable value to any one who, by reason of his or her pro- 
ry fession, or for other causes, may require an instantaneous reference to any 

World. topic treated upon in the publications issuing from day to day. The ability to 


keep posted upon what is appearing on any special subject, whether in the 
form of books, or as an article in magazine or periodical literature, is given to 
any one who will subscribe to Book CuatT. It gives a synopsis of all books; 
an index to all periodical literature, properly classified under subjects ; and, in 
addition, a complete survey of new books in all departments of literature. — 
New York Evening Telegram. 





Address 
BRENTANO’S, 


5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
ALSO OF 1015 PENNSYLVANIA Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
204-206 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
17 AVENUE DE L’'OPERA, PARIS. 
430 STRAND, LONDON. 
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THE QUARTERLIES. 





literary and political matters. 


their younger contemporaries. 


for settlement.""— 7e Beacon (Boston). 


HE Quarterly Reviews have long been regarded as the highest authorities in 
Although they are among the oldest periodi- 
cals, they have maintained a freshness and vigor that is not surpassed by any of 
To-day they maintain the same standard of im- 
partiality and correct judgment set by their founders. Coming but four times a 
year the Quarterlies offer a substantial contrast to the lighter literature of the day. 


“ These are the supreme tribunals, the ultimate courts of public opinion where the questions of the day are 
carefully weighed and judgment rendered. Important historical and scientific problems come to the Quarterlies 





The Edinburgh Review. 


$7.50; all three to one address, $10.50. 
two, $10.00 ; with three, $13.00. * 


The Quarterly Review. 


The Scottish Review. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: Each Review, per year, $4.00; any two to one address, 
Blackwood's Magazine and one Quarterly, $6.50 ; with 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 29 Park Row, New York. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





Connecticut, HARTFORD, 1204 Asylum Avenue. 
Woodside Seminary. Home and College pre- 


ratory for girls. 
ig , - Miss Sara J, Smitn, Principal. 


New York, Kincston-on-Hupson, 


Golden Hill Preparatory School for Boys. 
Joun M., Cross, A.M., Principal. 





CauirorniA, CoLtiece City. 


Pierce Christian College. A fine School for 

Ladies and Gentlemen. Several courses leading to 
_| Degrees. Temperance town, pleasant climate, thorough 
‘| instruction, Christian education. moderate charges. 
|} Seventeenth year. Address J. C. Kairu, President. 








|| Greenwicn, Conn. 


; Academy and Home for Ten Boys. (Sixty- 
|] fifth year of Academy. Eleventh of Home.) Thorough 
: tion for College or for Business. Absolutely 
thful location and genuine home, with most re- 
fined surroundings. Good gymnasium. Highest refer- 
ences given and required. J. H. Root, Principal. 








I.uinois, Cu1caGo, 479 and 481 Dearborn Avenue. 
Girls’ Higher School. Fifteenth year n 
September 17. pene own Day Schooi. English, 
Classical and Modern nguage Courses. Prepares 
for Coliege. Miss R. S. Ricg, 


F Miss Mary BK. Beevy, { Principals. 





: New Jersey, New BRUNSWICK. 

: Rutgers Col Preparatory School, A 
| Boarding-School for Boys and YounggMen. Prepares 
tor the best Colleges, Scientific Schools or Business, 
E. H. Cook, A.M., Ph.D., Head-Master. 


}New York, N. Y. City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 6rst St. 

Academic Classes Girls. —— for 

| Harvard examinations, Barnard and all olieges for 
Women. Open October 1. 

Lots A. Banc and Marv B. Wuirton, A.B. 


















New York, N. Y. City, 29 East 44th Street. 

Stern’s School of La of New York 
orp. Teaches German, French, Spanish and Italian 
in the most thorough way , also prepares Americans to 
become successful teachers of German and French. 





Nortu Carona, RALBIGH. 


St. Mary’s School for Gtrls. (Established 
in 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector, 


Rev. Bennett Smepes, A.M. 





Oun10, GLENDALE,. 


Glendale Female College. Fifteen miles north 
of Cincinnati. Best tacilities, with careful family 


supervision and care. 
Rev. L. D. Potter, D.D. 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHAMBERSBURG, 

Wilson College for Yi Women. Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg, in famous Cumberland 
Valley. Border climate, avoiding bleak north. $250 
per year for board, room, etc. Music College 
and Art School. Handsome Park, e Buildings, 
Steam Heat, Gymnasium. Address . 

Rev. J. Epocar, Ph.D., President. 


‘6 Studien und Plaudereien’’ is one of the 
best works Composed for the study of German. Every 
ofessor and every teacher may use it in the class of 
mners as a reader, along with first lessons of the 
Grammar. it isa valuable book for student of 
German in every method. Price, $1.35. Published by 
Henry Hott & Co., New York. 
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J. MARSCHING & 60., 


27 Park Place, New York, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & Ca 
Breakfast 








Aetists’ 
Materials, 


Complete Assortment of Supplies for 


Qil and Water Color Painting, 


China Painting, 


PASTEL AND CRAYON DRAWING, 





TAPESTRY PAINTING, ETC. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Marsching’s Petroleum Oil Colors, 


The most brilliant and enduring Colors for 
Artists’ use in existence. 





Send for Explanatory Circular. 





MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 






Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble, 


A No Chemicals 


) are used in its prepar- 
It has more 


strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adaptea 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Crocers everywhere. 








W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





A NOovEL. 
READY DECEMBER 


of this popular and fascinating German romance. 
edition : 





and der Arbect des 


and the activity of the natioa.’’] 


German writer’s works. 


in this novel. 


| THE 


standpoint... 


in the new 


of the great French psychologist. Price, 50 











A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. ' 


| THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. 


By GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


In two elegantly bound and printed volumes. 


bvn tacht ges "enfshen leben endel” acof Enden- 
nicht mit dom Tode, es Aenert in Gemith— 


und Thun der Freunde. ae in den Sedanken 


(‘A noble human life does not end on earth with death. 
tinues in the minds and the deeds of friends, as well as in tae thoughts 


The Lost Manuscript is regarded by critics as the greatest and most charming of the famous 
1 Wri It is one of the truest. most artistic, and most elaborate descriptions of life 
known in literature. There zs an immortality which is in accord with science, and we find it presented 


MONIST. A Quarterly of Philosophy and Science. 
dealers. Contributors to No. 1: G. J. Romanegs, LL. D., 
Pror. Ernst Macu; Dr. Paut Carus; Max Dessoir; Lucien ARREAT; W. M. SALTER; etc., ete. 
THE OPEN COURT Published weekly; discusses the live questions of the day from an ethical 
Contains popular scientific essays. Single Copies, 5 Cents. $2.00 a year. ’ 
| ON DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. By ALFRED BINET. Illustrated experimental srniiies 
ar pe ser theory of double personality. An account of the original researches 

ents. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


169-175 La Salle Street, Cu1caco, ILL. 


5TH. PRICE, $4.00. | 


Authorised translation from the sixteenth edition 
Gustav Freytag writes as a motto for the American 





Vrthees. 


It con- 


Price, 50 Cents. For sale at all News- 
F. R. S.; ALFreD Binet; Pror. E. D. Core; 
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5 PIANOS, ()RGANS. 
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The improved method of fastening 
strings of Pianos invented by us 1s one 


tof the most important improvements 


ever made, making the instrument more 


‘richly musical in tone, more durable, 


and less liable to get out of tune. 
Both the Mason & Hamlin Organs 
and Pianos excel chiefly in that which 
is the chief excellence in any musical 
instrument —quclty of tone. Other 
things, thoug. tmportant, are much less 
yan this, An instrument with un- 
cal tones cannot be good. Illus- 
ued catalogues of new styles sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGAN & PIANO C0., 


los. 1. New York. Chicago. 








BUSINESS 
TYPEWRITERS. 


‘FOR A LOW PRICE. 





PERFECT ALICNMENT. 
HANDSOME TYPE. PLAINEST PRINT, 


Work: looks better than that of the most ex- 


ponaies ae 
ra G5 cs 


Catalogue Free. Address 


Tynewriter De t, 
Por: Mra. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 





You May Have Tried 


A score of preparations called “ sarsaparilla,” without receiving any benefit; but do not 
be discouraged. Had you taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in the first place, you would have 
been cured and saved time and money. It is not yet too late. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla does 
not exhilarate for a while, and then leave the patient more prostrated than before; it 
produces a radical change in the system, such as no other preparation, claiming to be a 
blood medicine, can effect. Original—best—cheapest. Try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. . 
“ During the past twenty-five years I have, at | “Several years ago I was prostrated with a 
various times, used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for puri- | severe attack of erysipelas, which left me ina 
fying the blood, and I am fully convinced that it | very feeble condition. I tried various remedies 
is the most thorough and reliable blood-purifier | without avail, and finally was induced to take 
ever offered to the: public.” — Nicholas S. M. | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,a few bottles of which made 
MeNie!, 240 Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. me feel like a new person, every trace of my 





“Iam glad to add my testimony to the value 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have, for four years 
past, been very much afflicted with salt-rheum 
on my leg, which was raw from the knee to the 
ankle, attended with a stinging, burning pain 
sometimes almost beyond endurance. The best 
physicians, and several preparations of sarsapa- 
rilla, failed to give relief. Last spring I was ad- 
vised to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and I am happy 
to say that it has effected a thorough and per- 
manent cure. From the first my health began 
to improve. and now I consider myself a well 
man.”—Calvin Gardner, Overseer, Boott Corpor- 
ation, Lowell, Mass. 








old complaint being removed. I can recommend 
this medicine to any one needing a thoroughly 
reliable blood-purifier.”— Mrs. Almira Squires, 
South Albany, Vt. 


“For years I suffered from scrofula and blood 
diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions and several 
so-called blood-purifiers being of no avail, I was 
at last advised by a friend to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. I did so, and now feel like a new man, 
being fully restored to health. I believe that I 
owe my life to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,and would 
recommend it to all afflicted with scrofula or 
any other disease of the blood.”—C. N. Frink, 
Decorah, Iowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 










Tomato, Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, Okra or Gumbo, Macaroni, 


Green Turtle, Consommé, 
’ Julienne, as and Bouilli, =. 


. = Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny, ~ 
RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. ; 


Require only to be heated, and j Prepared with great care from | Have enjoyed 
> the highest ta- 
are then ready to serve. only the best materials. | tion pa abe ‘thas 32 years. # 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two sam-« 


| TEST FREE ple cans of these Soups, your choice. 
J. H. W. HUCKINS & C0., 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass 


ROGERS’ ~‘ FAST 


GROUPS OF STATUARY. 











COLORS 


NEWEST 
STYLES 


a —————— — 
i ust cate 
uh Fa AND MARGUERITE If! 


‘*‘ FAUST AND MARGUERITE.”’ 
A New Group. Price, $12.00. 


Faust sees Marguerite for the first time as 
she is walking in the street, and accosts her, 
saying : 

“ Fair lady, may I thus make free 
To offer you my arm and company?” 
She replies, as she leaves him : 


“ IT amjno lady ; am not fair ; SOLD BY 
= Can, without escort, home repair.” 

"An illustrated Catalogue of all the groups 
now published will be mailed on receipt of 10 ALL RETAILERS 


cents. 
, The Groups will be delivered (free of expense) 


coy a station on receipt of the Cata- Wm. Simpson & Sons 


JOHN ROGERS, 
14 West 12th St., || New York. PRINTS. 














SPAULDING & Co. 


[JVMCORPORA TED] 


COLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


We desire to call the attention of Western buyers, who have heretofore been obliged 
to go to New York or European markets for really fine goods in Silverware, Precious 
Stones, Bric--Brac, Fans, etc., to the elegant stock WE are offering to their notice, 
In STERLING SILVERWARE for table service, toilet and other uses, we have 
a much larger assortment than has ever before been placed before our Western 
people. Many of the choicest designs are made especially and only for us, and cannot 
be found elsewhere. Our line of WATCHES (including the finest in foreign and 
domestic manufacture), French Mantel and English Hall Clocks is unsurpassed. 
We are, through our PARIS HOUSE kept supplied with all the latest and 
choicest European Novelties. Our collection of DIA D D 
is already so well known and appreciated that we feel the utmost confidence in 
inviting comparison with any of the Eastern houses. 


36 Ave. de l’Opera State and Monroe Sts. 
Paris Chicago 





Celebrated Pernin system ; 
HORTHAND. no SHADING, no PosiTION, ANTERNS ani VIEWS 
legible as print. Theory in TEN lessons. Book STEAM ENGINES, Organettes 
complete. $2; Part I., 50 cts. Trial lesson FREE, diac aren Outtlogee Free 
Write: H. M. PERNIN, Detroit, Mich. St, Pa 
. 





ARE YOU “Se° BUILD ? 


* Convenience, MONEY SAVED, Beauty Obtained 

Ss Th by seeing “Houses anp Cotraces,”’ book 8x1o inches, roz pages, con- 
ns - 
: Ll 


—=y cones 5 5° designs costing to build $300 = 7 nine a em 
i 3 j | Full description and estimates given. Price $1.25, post-paid, 2c, stam 
= “ , i Sy taken forunevenchange. 0D, S. HOPKINS, Monroe St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


in buying periodicals by. sub. 
scribing through our authorized 
enantio: eaency for all Again 


Foreign ‘periodicals. If you want any Newspaper, Magazine, 
Paper or Review, or a Periodical of any kind published in this 
country or abroad, in English or a foreign language, write to.us 
and we can save you both time and money in making your sub- 
scription. ‘ 

Our gett. Rate Catalogue contains a selected list of popular 
periodicals at mtich reduced prices. Sent, post free, to all mention- 
ing this publication. 

MUTUAL SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY, 
Box 170, New York. 
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TRAINS IN AMERICA 


RUN VIA 






BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington, 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, ( 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage Cars, 
Day Coaches, Parlor Cars and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 
THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains between 


iim Nin Ye, Cinta, 
ey =i, Louis Chica, 


EQUIPPED WITH 





















q || 2 | PULLMAN 
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ee ee GW) Palace Sleeping Cars. 
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t iy i Running Through Without Change. 


j ALL B. & 0. TRAINS 


BETWEEN THE 


= EAST AND WEST 
RUN VIA WASHINCTON. 








4h? PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
21r Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | Corner Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
415 Broadway, New York. Corner 4th and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


N. E. Cor. oth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md., 
1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
1o1r North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





J. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 













|] NEW KODAK CAMERAS. 
4 “You press the button, we do the rest.” 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


fee) SEVEN NEW STYLES AND SIZES 
3 ALL LOADED WITH TRANSPARENT FILMS, 


S 


The Most Delightful of Presents, interesting every ments ¥ 
of a family and a large circle of friends. , 
te" FOR SALE BY ALL PHOTO, STOCK DEALERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, - ~ ~- __ Rochester, N. ¥ 


N. ra /F NOT, 
F es Send for samples of the leading 
vars, Jf bi teij/ numbers, specially adapted fo 


correspondents and the lega 
profession, FREE, on receipt 


Lf “ fv 
D VA _%; ‘. Lflird A, return postage, 2 cents. 
























Please mention this publication, 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 





A Great Saving of Time and Patience ts had by the .use of th 
— WONDERFUL 


Dain Auto-Pneumatic Inkstane 





Must be used to be appreciated. You will use 








S. other if you get one. 
ECONOMICAL, BEAUTIFUL, CLEAN. 
{35 Several styles. Send for Price-Lists. 
is THE ROYAL NOVELTY CO., P. O. Box 111, PITTSBURG, PA 
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~ Mr. GLADSTONE'S series of articles on “ The 

Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,’’ written 

for The Sunday School Times, are now issued in 

book form by a special arrangement with their 

eminent author. These articles on the Bible, by 

the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded 
public attention on both sides of the ocean. 





A book of 358 pages, handsomely bound in cloth i pitte 
portrait and fac-simile letter of commendation from Mewes 
to his American readers. What could be better, as a C 
present, to a pastor, wane, or friend ? 

Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PWARDS the close of each year it is customary for publishers 
to announce a prospectus of what their magazines will pro- 






iduring the coming year, thus giving a very general idea of 





may be expected. 

We do not follow this custom. 

© Because our Reviews are essentially periodicals of the present “ 
ay. They chronicle every advance in human progress, every — 
















2w discovery, every new move- fy, 
t in science, art and literature, Nineteenth Century 


the very latest phases of 


ligious and political discussion. Contemporary Review 
he reader is not kept waiting Fortnightly R evie W 


r months for the preparation of 


borate articles, but every month | Westminster Review 


supplied with the freshest 


ught of writers of the high- Edinburgh Review 


eminence in their respective 


ments. Thus is obtained Quarterly Review 


best thought from the best 


hinds. These features are not Scottish Review 
> be found in other periodicals. ; : 
: Blackwood’s Magazine 


.. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 


RENTH CENTURY, CoNTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, each $4.50 per 
two, $8.50, all three, $12.00; single copies, 40 cents; WESTMINSTER REVIEW, $4.00 4 
le copies, 40 cents; EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY REVIEW, SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
per year, $7.50 for any two, $ro.50 for all three ; single copies, $1.25 ; BLACKWOOD’S 
ve per year ; single copies, 30 cents ; with one quarterly, $6.50, with two, $10.00, 
ce, $13.00. 


VT PR ARIANA { An Illustrated American Quarterly Magazine, 
ei LU ® f : 


$2.00 per year. 
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HEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 


Row, New York. 
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